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The favor with which the^public have kindly received the Au- 
thor's ^ First Lessons in Composition ", and the frequent calls made 
by Colleges and higher Academies for a more advanced work 
on the same plan, with which to follow it) have led to the prepara- 
tion of the present lolume. The elementary book to which refer- 
ence has just been made, was intended to initiate the beginner by 
easy step&' into the art of composition ; the work now oflfered to 
the public has a wider scope, embracing a variety of subjects worthy 
of the attention of advanced papils, and presenting much important 
matter heretofore scattered through a number of diiOTerent text- 
books. Claiming to give a comprehensive and practical view of our 
language in all its relations, this ^^ Advanced Course " views it as a 
whole, no less than with reference to the individual words composing 
it 5 shows how it compares with other tongues, modem and ancient 5 
points out its beauties ; indicates how they may best be made avail- 
able; and, in a word, teaches the pupU the most philosophical 
method of digesting and arranging his thoughts, as well as the most 
correct and effective mode of expressing them. 

The volume commences with a. condensed history of our tongue, 
prefaced by a consideration of the origin of language in genera], 
both spoken and written. Attention is first paid to the successive 
steps, by whieh, with Divine aid, man was enabled to develop a sys- 
tenv of spoken language, to frame that elaborate and wonderful 
fabric without which civilization would be blotted from the globe. 
The invention of letters and the various systems of writing form 
the next subjects in order. The primitive language of Britain is 
then traced through successive modifications, produced by as 
many political changes, until at last the German invaders banished 



id &8tneBBeB, and introduced the atordj mother-toi^tM 
Snglish. The history of the latter ia then traced, from 
leng^Bt and Horsa, through lines of Saxon kings, Scai>- 
rpers, and Nonnan conquerors ; ontil, modified, enriched, 
1, bj the foreign elements with which it waB brooght 
hecama a new tongue, that was soon embodied bj poet* 
erse, and was destined to give birth to the noblest and 
e literature of modem times. 

ation of the English language having been thus con- 
'ords are treated o^ both with reference to their origin 
I liiejrespectjvelj perform in a sentence. The memory 

bemg then refreslied hy a condensed Tevieir of the 
8 of grammar, a chapter on &l8e syntax, and an ex- 
T of the principles relating to the use of Capitals, the 
r neglected subject of Functnation is next taken up. 
when considered at all in educational text-hooka, ia 

in the most cursorj maimer, it was regarded as a 

to present in this volume a complete and tboroi^h 
h should cover exceptions as well as rules, and provide 
isible case, however rare or intricate. Such a system, 
is here set forth. 

iroper coostitutee the next divifdon of the work. Here, 
strict conciseness, space has been fbund to treat wilJh 
1 and minuteness of every important subject Gonnected 
The student ia led to consider successively Taste, its 
iracteristks, and standard ; the pleasures of the imag^- 
ources, — the novel, the wonderfiil, the picturesque, the 
the beautiful ; sublimity and beauty of writii^ ; wit, 
ridicule ; figures their use and abuse ; style, its rarie- 
ntial properties ; and critidsm. A thorough prellmi- 

on these important subjects was thoi^ht necessary 
•ing the student to write original exercises, 
pared, the pupil enters on the subject of prose compo^ 
process of Inrention, whieh furnishes the thoughts ta 
I a dress of words, and which constitutes the most dif- 
the chief branch of the art, is first considered. The 
)Ser is shown bow to analyze his subject, and ta am- 
ougfats successively suggested into a well-conneoted 

different parts of an exercise are taken up in turn j 
a and models of introductions are presented ; deacrip- 
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tkm, nftrratioii, argument^ &c, are treated, and the pecaliarities of 
each pointed out, as well as the styles which they respectively re- 
quire. The varieties of prose composition follow ; and, with care- 
fully selected models before him, the student is required to prepare 
original compositions.on the same plan, — such previous instruction 
having been given, and such aids being presented, that the process 
of composing, no longer a dull, routine, performance, becomes A 
highly intelligent and improving mental discipline. Thus made 
acquainted successively with Letters, Narratives, Fiction, Essays, 
Argumentative Discourses, and Orations, and furnished with sub- 
jects in each department and suggestions as to their proper treat- 
ment, the student is next led to the consideration of Poetry, its 
feet, measures, rhymes, pauses, and different varieties. 

The subject last referred to is not treated with the view of mak- 
mg poets. A claim to this high title must be founded on something 
more than a mere ability to versify or rhyme correctly. But, while it 
is admitted that no rules can make a poet of one whom nature has 
not constituted such, it is sincerely believed that a knowledge of the 
principles here set forth will have a tendency to produce more cor- 
rect and better poetry, as it certainly will enable the reader to 
have a higher appreciation of its merits. Not every one who goes 
through a course of syntax can write good prose ; yet this does 
not alter the &ct that a thorough acquaintance with syntax is es- 
sential to the good prose writer. 

K it be askedj^what constitute the distinguishing features and 
advantages of the volume here presented to the public, the author 
would reply : In the first place, clearness and simplicity. Though 
the work was prepared for pupils of an advanced grade, and has 
been written in a style adapted to their comprehension, yet it was 
deemed of primary importance to set forth every point perspic- 
uously and intelligibly. Secondly, it embraces in small compass a 
variety of important subjects, which have a common connection, 
and mutually illustrate each other ; but which the pupil has here- 
tofore been obliged to leave unlearned, or to search for among a 
number of different volumes. In the third place, it is eminently 
practical. Exercises have been introduced throughout the work, 
wherever admissible, which will ensure that what has been learned 
iH properly understood, and impressed on the mind. 

It remains for the author to acknowledge his obligation to the 
various sources from which he has received assistance in the prepa- 
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• ation of the present work. EQs object throughout hayuig been to 
produce a uBeful book, he did not feel at libertj to reject anght that 
could be turned to practical use. He has, therefore, as far as was 
consistent with his own plan, carefully gleaned whatever he has 
fi)und of value in the works of those who have preceded Imn. Par- 
ticular reference is here made to the text-books which for yeara 
have been regarded as standards on the subjects of which they re- 
spectively treat; to Blair's Lectures, Burke on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, Alison's Essay on Taste, and other books of a similar 
stamp, from which ideas, and occasionally language, have been freely 
drawn. Nor have more mq^em English publications been over- 
looked. In a word, it is believed that, while originality of plan and 
execution have been strictly maintained, whatever may have beeir 
elsewhere contributed to the elucidation of the subject, will not be 
wanting here : at the same time it has been the author's aim, in 
drawing from others, to improve upon their language, to adapt 
their style to the comprehension of all, and to avoid the errors of 
&ct, grammar, or rhetoric, into which they may have fallen. 

The author is aware that an objection to the use of a text-book 
on Composition exists in the minds of some, who prefer that their 
pupils should prepare written exercises from given subjects without 
aid or instruction of any kind. Of such he would respectfully ask 
a careful consideration of the question whether something may not 
be gained by pursuing a regular, consistent, pla^. As, in the vari- 
ous departments of industry, much more can be accomplished, in a 
limited time and with a given amount of labor, by those who work 
according to a definite enlightened system, than by men of equal 
energy, who, with an end alone in view, without regard to a choice 
of means, go blindly to their task, directed by no higher principle 
than chance; so, it is claimed, an equal advantage is gained by 
those students of composition who pursue a well-digested plan, ma- 
tured by experience, and elaborated by careful thought. Those 
^ho have tried both courses must decide whether this position is 
not as consonant with fact, as it certainly is with reason. 

Kepeating his thanks for the patronage extended to the little 
volume which preceded this, the author can only express the hope 
that the work now sent forth may meet with an equally kind 
reception. 

Nvw TOBK, Sept 11, 1854. 
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PAET L 

fflSTOBY OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



LESSON I. 

MEDIA OF COMMUNICATION. 



§ 1. Man is distingaislied from the brute t)reation by the 
possession of reason. Brutes are governed by instinct ; man, 
by his reasoning faculties. The senses of both are the same^ 
and on these senses material objects produce similar impres* 
sions. But from these impressions brutes cannot reason an^ 
further than tiieir natural instincts enable them, and their ne- 
cessities require. Man, on the other hand, being possessed of 
intellectual faculties, is capable of drawing inferences; and 
thus from the iiopressions made on his senses by a single ex- 
ternal object, receives many different ideas, which, producing 
others in their turn, may be multiplied to infinity. 

§ 1. How is man distlngalshed from the brate oreatlon ! By what are bnitei 
gOYemedf By what, man? How do the senses of men and bnites, and the Impres- 
rions prodnced npon them, differ f How, then, do men reoeiye more ideas from these 
bnprawlona than bratee ? 
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§ 2. Men, being endowed with social dispositions, natural- 
ly desire to interchange the ideas received in the manner 
above described. Brutes, also, particularly those of grega- 
rious habits, are at times actuated by a similar impulse to 
make known their feelings to each other. Now in both these 
cases some medium of communication is necessary ; and we 
find that the ingenuity of man has devised four means more or 
less adapted to the purpose, the first two of which the instinct 
of the lower orders of creation has led them also to employ. 
These are as follows : — 

I. Gestures. By these are meant the movements of the 
body or its members. In the case of brutes, they are often 
so expressive as to leave no doubt as to the predominant emo- 
tion. Thus, in the billing of doves we see love exemplified ; 
in tho Hon lashing his sides with his tail, and the cat raising 
her back at the sight of an enemy, we have unmistakable evi- 
dences of anger ; and in the horse depressing his ears back- 
wards, of fear. Man, having generally other and better means 
of communication, seldom uses gestures alone, though he often 
employs them to illustrate and enforce what he says. When 
other means, however, are wanting, he is able with their aid 
alone to express his sentiments ; as in the case of the sick who 
have lost the power of speech, or of one attempting to make 
himself understood by those with whose language he is unac- 
quainted. It is surprising, indeed, to see how perfectly per- 
sons practised in the use of gestures can communicate even 
complicated trains of thought and loDg series of facts. Good 
pantomimists will make the plot of a theatrical piece just as 
intelligible to an audience as if it were developed by dialogua 

$2. What desire results from man's social dlsposltloii ? Is this desire confined to 
the human race ? How many means of communication has man devised ? How many 
and which are employed by brutes also ? 

What is the first medium of communication ? What is meant by gestures ? G1t« 
instances of the use of gestures by brutes, and mention the emotions they indlcatei 
For what purpose does man generally use gestures? Do they ever serve alone to ex- 
press his sentiments? Give instances. What may be oommunicated by gestures? 
Give an instance. What is said of the action of the Greeks and Romans? How 
Seu* was it carried on the stage? What point was debated by Oicero and Bosdusf 
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This fact was known and appreciated by the ancient Oreeka 
and Bomans, whose action was much more vehement than we 
are accustomed to see at the present day. On the stage this 
was carried so far that two actors were at times brought on to 
play the same part ; the office of one being to pronoupce the 
words, and that of the other to accompany them with appro- 
priate gestures, a single performer being unable to attend to 
both. Cicero informs us that it was a matter of dispute be- 
tween the actor Boscius and himself whether the former could 
express a sentiment in a greater variety of ways by significant 
gestures, or the latter by the use of different phrases. He 
also elsewhere tells us that this same Boscius had gained great 
love from every one by the mere movements of his person.* 
During the reign of Augustus both tragedies and comedies 
were acted by pantomime alone. It was perfectly understood 
by the people, who wept, and laughed, and were excited in 
every way as much as if words had been employed. It seems, 
indeed, to have worked upon their sympathies more powerful- 
ly than words ; for it became necessary, at a subsequent period, 
to enact a law restraining members of the senate from study- 
ing the art of pantomime, a practice to which it seems they 
had resorted in order to give more effect to their speeches 
before that body. 

When, however, the Boman. Empire yielded to the arms 
of the Northern barbarians, and, as a consequence, great 
numbers of the latter spread over it in every direction, their 
cold and phlegmatic manners wrought a material change as re« 



* "Ergo iUe corporis motn tantu m amorem siM conoilito&t a nobin 
Qmnibus.'' — Fro Ajlohia Poeia, VUL 



Wbat does Gioero tell ns with respect to this actor ? In the reign of Augustas, how 
ireore both tragedies and comedies represented ? How did some of the senators seek to 
ghe effect to their speeches ? What law was passed on the sabject ? What effect did 
Qie conquest of the Boman Empire by Northern barbarians have on the gestures and 
tones of the people? How do the tones of the people of Southern Europe now oom* 
iwe with those of the North ? Of what nations, in particular, is this true ? 
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garda the gestores, no kss than the tones and aooents, of th« 
...1. mi^g mode of ezpressioQ graduallj grew more sob- 
lie aooompanying action less xiolent, m proportion 

inflsenceB prevailed. ConTersation became more 
id public speaking was no longer indebted for ita 
I art of tbe pantomimUt. So great was the change 
peots that the allnsions of classiaal anthers to the 
rheir day were hardlj intelligible. Notwithstand 
odifications, however, the people of Southern Eu- 
warmer and more passionate by nature, are, at 
day, mach more animated in their tones and mors 
gestioulation than the inliabitants of the North. 
icolarly true of tbe French and Italians. 
■ticulate iSoufuis, or erica oaed by man, parties- 
; infancy, and by all other aiiimalB, to express 

Aidden emotions, anoh as fear, love, sorrow, 
le. In the earlier periods of man's lustory, 
erfect syatem of language was developed, it is 
at these natural interjections were used more 
than at present. Grammarians consider them 

elements of speeoh. Among these inarticulate 
r be olassed sighing, groaning, laughing, and 
iach of which is a key to the prevailing senti- 

7l:en Language, or an assemblage of articulate 
ih are individually the type of certain ideas, and 
ation of which thoughts may be expressed. This 
immunication, as well as that which follows, is 
' man alone. 

itten Language. By this is meant a combination 
charactera, which convey to the mind the ideas 
nt through the medium of the eye. 

«ocad medium of oommDnlcstlaii t WliBt is menQt by Inirtlanlal* 
were tb?7 most fraqnontly nsed t How do grumturiraa Tegvd 
bj b» dwaecd among Ibeso luKrtlcalate Sounds? 
h\rA medium of commanlutloD t Wliat in Spokaa Iau^ob^ f Bj 
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It will be seen that, as the ideas generated by man's refleo- 
txwe facolties infinitely outnumber the emotions of bruteSi so 
his means of conmiunication are at onoe more numeronc^ and 
precise. 

Gestures and inarticulate sounds our subject does not 
lead us to consider any further; of language, spoken and 
written, we shall now proceed to treat. 



• •• 



LESSON II. 

ORIQIN OF SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 

§ 3. It is a question that has been much and ably dis* 
cussed, whether spoken language is a divine or human institu- 
tion : whether God gave it to man, as He gave the mental 
faculties ; or man invented it for himself, stimulated by the 
desire of communicating with his kind. 

Those who think language is a human institution believe, 
with the ancient philosophers and poets, tjiat men were orig- 
inally " a dumb and low herd " ; * that they were in all things 
rude and savage, totally ignorant of the arts, unable to com- 
municate with each other except in the imperfect manner of 
beasts, and sensible of nothing save hanger, pain, and similar 
emotions. * Cicero, alluding to the human race in primeval ages, 
says : " There was a time when men wandered every where 
through the fields after the manner of beasts, and supported 
life by eating the food of beasts.*' Diodorus, Lucretius, 



» " Matom et turpe pecxw." 



What is fhe fonrth medium of commnnicatlon? What is meant by Writton 
tfingnage? 

How do man^s ideas and means of commnnicatlon compare with those of brntes ? 

% 8. What question has been much discussed ? What did the ancient phllosopheps 
nd poets regard as th6 original state of men ? What does Cicero say of the human 
Mkee in primeval times ? What ancient writers i^^ee with him in this opinion i Whai 
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Horace, Pliny, Juyena], and other ancient writers, agree wiA 
Cicero in this opinion, and hold that it was only after a long 
and gradual improyement that men came to their present ety 
lightened state. 

Lord Monboddo, who, in his work on ^^ The Origin and 
Progress of Language,'' labors to proye that man is but a 
higher species of monkey, thinks that originally the human 
race had only a few monosyllables, such as ha, he, m, ho, by 
which, like beasts, they expressed certain emotions. 

Dr. Murray gives it as his opinion that all language orig- 
inated in nine monosyllables, Ac, bag, dwag, gwag, lag, mao 
NAG, RAG, SWAG. " Each of thcsc," says Dr. M., '* is a verb 
and indicates a species of action. Power, motion, force, ideas 
united in every untutored mind, are implied in them all. They 
were uttered at first, and probably for several generations, in 
an insulated manner. The circumstances of the action were 
communicated by gestures and the variable tones of the voice } 
but the actions themselves were expressed by their suitable 
monosyllables.'' 

Bousseau represents men as originally without language, 
as unsocial by nature, and totally ignorant of the ties of 
society. He does not, however, seek to explain how language 
arose, being disheartened at the outset by the difficulty of de- 
ciding whether language was more necessary for the institu- 
tion of society, or society for the invention of language. Mau- 
pertius, however, overcomes this difficulty by holding that 
" language was formed by a session of learned societies assem- 
bled for that purpose. 

§ 4. But we must leave these absurd theories. Language 
is, beyond doubt, a divine institution, invented by the Deity 

and by Him made known to the human race. If language was 

■ 

itthetitloof LordMonboddo'sworfc? What does the author try to prove in It? How 
doee he think that the human race originally expressed their emotions ? In what doea 
Dr. Murray think that all hmguage originated ? What part of speech, according to him, 
wiB each of these monosyllables ? What ideas does ho think were implied in them f 
How docs Bousseau represent the original race of men? What difficulty disheartened 
him at Uie outset of his enquiries ? What does Maupertius hold ? 
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devised by man, the inycntion could not have been at once 
matured, but mnst have been the result of the necessities and 
experience of successive generations. This, however, does not 
accord with the facts of history ; for, however far we go back, 
we cannot arrive at any period when even the most unenlight- 
ened portions of mankind did not possess a system of language; 
Scripture informs us that this means of communication was 
employed by the first man and woman, as well as their imme- 
diate descendants ; and we are hence forced to the conclusion 
that it was the result of a direct revelation from on high. 

Nevertheless, while the elements were thus imparted by 
God, it is natural to suppose that much was left for man to 
perfect ; and that, just as a mind was given to him which he 
is required to cultivate and fit for the performance of its 
duties by a long course of training, so the mere elements were 
imparted, out of which he had to form by successive improve- 
ments a perfect means of communication. ^' Three things,*^ 
says Scaliger, '^ have contributed to enable man to perfect Ian* 
guage, — ^necessity, practice, and the desire to please. Neces- 
sity produced a collection of words very imperfectly connected ; 
practice, in multiplying them, gave them more expression ; 
while it is to the desire of pleasing that we owe those agree- 
able turns, those happy collocations of words, which impart to 
phrases both elegance and grace." 

We are confirmed in this supposition by the fact that the 
history of many languages shows a gradual progress from im- 
perfect beginnings to a finished state, and that there is hardly 
any cultivated tongue, which, if traced back to its earlier ages, 
will not be found either defective in some of its parts or want- 
ing in those characteristics which are a source of beauty and 

S 4 I«eaving these theories, by whom muat we conclade that language was invented p 
If It was devised by man, what would we find on looking back at the history of early 
times? Was this the case? What does Scripture inform nswith regard to the first 
Hum and woman and their immediate desc^^idants ? Wliat follows from this ? Was 
any thing ieft for man to perfect ? According to Scaliger, by what was man enabled to 
perfect language ? What did necessity produce ? What did practice impart to them ? 
WhAt do we owe to the desire of pleasing ? 
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strength. The language of a nation, traced through the sno 
oessive eras of its existence, will be foond to have undergone 
a series of improvements in all respects analogous to the ad" 
vances which have been made in the institutions and social 
condition of the people who speak it. In the first great ante- 
diluvian language similar changes must have occurred. 

It may be added that the divine origin of language is 
maintained by a number of our best writers. Locke, in his 
^ Essay on the Human Understanding," Book III, chap. 1, 
sec. 1, says : " Q-od, having designed man for a sociable crea- 
ture, made him not only with an inclination and under a ne- 
cessity to have fellowship with those of his own kind ; bnt 
furnished him, also, with language, which was to be the great 
instrument and common tie of society." 



• •» 



LESSON III. 

WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 

§ 5. Ideas may be communicated by written, as well as 
spoken, language. The latter represents ideas by articulate 
sounds ; the former employs certain arbitrary characters to 
represent these articulate sounds, and thus through a double 
medium conveys the ideas themselves. It is written language 
alone that gives permanence to thoughts. 

§ 6. Written language was devised by man. The exact 
period of its origin is unknown; but it is supposed not to 
have been invented until several centuries after men were in 



WhatfiGMit confirms us in the belief that in language mncli was left for man to per 
feet ? What is Locke's view of the origin of language ? 

% 6. What else besides spoken language enables us to communicate idAas ? Hon 
does spoken language represent ideas? How, written language? Which gives p<»- 
manence to thoughts ? 

S 6. By whom was written language devised ? When Is it supposeA to have beeu 
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possession of a complete system of spoken language. The tjt^ 
tems furst employed were necessarily rude and imperfect ; bnti 
as men increased in experience and knowledge, successive im- 
provements were made, until at last the present simple method 
was devised. Four systems have been employed in different 
ages and countries ; the Ideographic, the Verbal, the Syllabic, 
and the Alphabetic. 

§ 7. Ideographic System, — The earliest method of con- 
veying thoughts by means of written characters is calleoi Ideo- 
graphic. It represented material objects and facts by means of 
pictures ; and what was not material or visible, but was merely 
conceived in the mind, and could not, therefore, be thus de- 
picted, by symbols. Thus the idea of a battle was conveyed 
by a pictorial representation of two men engaged in fighting; 
while the abstract idea of eternity was denoted by a circle, 
which, being witBout beginning or end, was an appropriate 
emblem. It represented things themselves, and not their 
names. 

The hieroglyphics* of Egypt constituted one kind of 
Ideographic writing. The Mexicans, also, used it at the time 
of Cortes' invasion ; their king was informed of the arrival of 
the Spaniards and their ships, by pieces of white linen on 
which were painted objects resembling vessels, and men in 
Spanish garb. Ideographic writing is also said to have been 
employed by some of the North American Indians. 

§ ^' Y^^^ System. — The Verbal system is second in point 
of antiqu^. It appropriated a peculiar character to each 



*This word eignifies '* sacred caryings," being derived from the 
Greek words Upos, sacred, and y\^(l>u, to carve, 

biTeiited ? What was Its character at first? Wliat change took place as men increased 
hi knowledge 1 How many eystems hare preyailed ? 

$7. What is the earliest system called? How did it represent material objects f 
Hew, what was not material or yiaible ? Give an example. Did it represent the objects 
ttienifielyeSp or their names? T9 what system do the hieroglyphics of Egypt belong? 
What other people used tiiils system ? How was the Mexican king informed of the 
Spaniards* arriyal ? By what other race has Ideographic writing been employed ? 

I & What is the second ^tem called ? How did it represent material olgecis aaa 
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id ide&, vithoat teferanoe to the word b; which suci 
* idea was represented. This was sn improTemect oi 
graphic system, but was objectionable on acconnt of 
,t number of oharacteTB leqnired. Chineee, at thi 
lay, is written in a measnie according to this system. 
loritiea inform us that it employs no less than 80,000 
rs ; later researches, however, prove the number to b« 
ibly smaller. As each character represents an object 
lot idea, and not merely a sound, it follows that any 
itten according to this system is understood by all 
acquainted with the characters, although their own 
anguages may be totally different ; just as the value 
:b in their various oombinatlons is UQiTersally known 
istions of Europe, notwithstanding the difference in 
pective tongues. The written language of the Chinese 
aocordingly, is read and uuderstood by the people of 
Dorea, Loo-choo, and Cochin China, as well as by 
)ther tribes who are unable to hold the slightest oral 
rae with each other. 

roper to add that this b denied by some, who contend tlut 
, -written muiily according !« the Syllabic eyaton, a descriptkm i 
follows. If any Japanese or Coreans are fonnd to nndentand . 
Iiinese, it is, according to these anthorilies, from their having 
, or else on account of ita resemblance to their oini writtw 
Onr present greatly increased facilities for obtaining infot- 
ipecting the people of the Celeetial Empire and their pecD' 
rill WHa diwipate all uncertainty on this subject ; ,^d we ahsll 
Sod that each opinion has >ome foondation inJHth. It ii 
ler that the characters are partly Verbal and part^ Syllabit, i 
tt there are two distinct systeois, oritpoally perhaps used by 1 
Jasses, but now employed indiecriiainately at the option of the 



mT WbBt TendetBd it objMttansblal la what lugoace la R MttI hd- 
ow many ebafacters Kv required In thla languikge? Need one DDderfltfiJ 
knpuge, in order to nDdenUnd > wriU«o lugoigs In vhloh Uia YnU 
mployed t GlTS u emnple. In Ulnttnttoa dT Uibh vbM 1> mentloiiif 
to (be -written languiea of the Chinese Emplrel What acconnt do otbtr 
tin of "ritl«i Chlnew t How do they eipWn the Bw* thKt mpdm Jt^iuiM i 
idttr WhU li potable idlh regard to these dif- , 
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§ 9. Syllabic System, — ^By tlie two systems above de< 
scribed, things themselves were represented without reference 
to the sounds by which they are denoted. But the frequent 
recurrence of the same syllables in the names of things soon 
led men to see the advantages that would be gained by repre- 
senting the sound instead of the thing signified ; and henoe 
originated a third method, commonly called the Syllabic sys- 
tem. In this, certain characters were employed to represent, 
not objects, but syllabic sounds, by a combination of which the 
names of things were denoted. Thus the word agriculture 
would be expressed by four characters only, one representing 
each syllable. Though this was a great improvement on the 
Verbal System, it was also objectionable on account of the 
number of characters required. It is thought at one time to 
have been used by many Asiatic nations; and is still the 
basis, though in a somewhat modified form, of the written lan- 
guage of the Ethiopians and that of the Siamese. 

§ 10. Alphabetic System. — The defects incident to the sys- 
tems described above finally taught man the necessity of invent- 
ing some new method of conveying his thoughts ; and hence re- 
sulted the introduction and ultimate perfection of Alphabetic 
writing, which is used in almost all languages at the present 
day. This may be regarded as the greatest of human inven- 
tions, and has contributed more than any thing else to the 
progress of civilization. According to this system, the simple 
sounds of the human voice are represented by appropriate 
marks or letters, by combining which syllables and words are 
formed ; and that with such precision and completeness that 
not only can all material objects be denoted and described, 



i 

% 9. How were ideas repree^ted by the two systems already described ? What 
i^Tstem wad next invented f Aeoording to the Syllabio 8]^tem, what did each charaoter 
nprosent? How were words denoted ? How many characters would this system re- 
quire to express the word offricttltursf How did the Syllabio compare with the 
Verbal system ? What rendered the Syllabic system objectionable ? By what nations 
was it at one time employed ? In what written languages is it still used ? 

$ IOl By the dd^ects of these systems, what was man finally tanght ? What system 
WM next invented ? How may it be regarded ? What are represented by the oharao' * 
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but also abstract ideas, the emotions of the mind, and every 
variety of thought 



• • • 



LESSON IV. 

ALPHABETIC WRITING. 

§ 1 1. Derivation. — The word alphabet is derived from 
aX^, prjrat the first two Greek characters, and signifies the 
letters of a written language disposed in their regular order. 

§ 12. Origin, — The inventors of alphabetic writing are 
unknown. According to the Jewish Eabbis, it is of divine 
origin. " God," says one of their number, " created letters 
on the evening of the first Sabbath." Adam Clarke also in- 
clines to this opinion, although he places the revelation at a 
later date, maintaining that God taught Moses the use of let- 
ters by writing the Ten Commandments with His own finger 
on the tables of stone. Eusebius, Clemens of Alexandria, 
Cornelius Agrippa, and others, attribute this noble invention 
to Moses himself; Philo, to Abraham ; Irenseus and others, 
to Enoch, who is by some thought to have been the author of 
< a work still extant, to which there is an apparent allusion in 
the 14th and the 15th verse of St. Jude's Epistle. Bibliander 
considers Adam entitled to the honor of the invention ; and 
the Sabians actually produce a book which they pretend was 
written by this patriarch. If, however, letters were known at 
this early period, it can hardly be explained why men, in spite 
of the vastly superior facilities they afford, should have gone 
back to the ideographic or the syllabic system. 

ten employed in the Alph&befio STstem ? By combining these charactem^ what aro 
formed? 

§ 11. From what is the word aiphdbet derived f What does it signify ? 

% 12. What Is said of the inyentors of alphabetic writing? To whom do the Jew- 
bBhBabbis attribute its invention? What is Adam darkens opinion? To whom d« 
Ensebius, Clemens, and ComeUns Agrippa attribute it ? To whom, Philo ? To whom, 
Lrensras? What reason is there for supposing Enoch to have been acquainted with 
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Among the Greeks and Romans, the invention of letten 
was generally attributed to the Phcenicians.* For the Greeks 
this was natural, as they received the greater part of their 
alphabet directly from Cadmus, a native of Phoenicia, and 
would therefore be likely to think that the honor of the inven* 
feion belonged to that country. Yet it is clear that some of 
the most learned of the Greeks regarded Cadmus in his true 
Ugbt ; not as the inventor, but merely as the introducer, of let* 
ters. Plato expressly says that Thaut, the Egyptian, was the 
first to divide letters into vowels and consonants, mutes and 
liquids. An individual of this same name, Thaut or Taaut, is 
also mentioned by Sanchoniathon, the historian, as the inven- 
tor of letters, but is claimed by him as a Phoenician, living in 
the 12th or the 13th generation after the Deluge. To reconcile 
these conflicting accounts, Jackson, in his '* Chronological An- 
tiquities," holds that letters were invented by Taaut or Thoth, 
the Phoenician, a son of Misraim, about five centuries after 
the deluge, but were introduced into Egypt four hundred years 
afterwards by a second Taaut ; whom he supposes to have been 
identical with the celebrated Hermes Trismegistus of the 
Greeks, the inventor, according to Diodorus, of granmiar, 
music, letters, and writing. Whether this supposition is cor- 
rect or not, we may fairly conclude that, whichever of these 
nations first employed letters, they were not long in becoming 



* " Ipsa gens Phoenicum in glona magna est literarnm inventionis." 
' Hie race of PhoBnicians themselyes enjoy the great glory of the inven- 
tion of letters.' — ^Puny, Book v., chap. 12. 

" Phoenices primi (famse si credimns) ansi 
Mansuram rudibns vocem signare figuris.** — ^Luoan. 



tytbemt By whom does Bibliand«r think it was inyented? What evidenoeof 
ttisis Aunished by the SabiiinB? What objection is there to the sapposition that let- 
tas wtite known thus early ? 

To whom did the Greeks and Bomans attribute the invention of letters ? Wliat led 
flie Onoks to this opinion? How did some of the most learned Greeks regard Cad- 
nms ? Whom does Plato mention in connectton with the elasstflcation of letters ? Who 
du anodes to this Thant ? What does Sanchoniathon say of him ? How does Jackson 
o^lain this inoonsisteney r With what Ckeek personage does he sappoM this second 

2 
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Known to the other ; as the commercial relations of the Bgyp* 
tians and Phoenicians were intimate and likely to make their 
respective inventions common property. 

According to some late writers who are versed in Oriental 
literature, the claims of the Indians to the honor of having 
devised letters are not without some weight. The Sansorit^ 
which is the most refined of the Indian languages, is supposed 
to have been one of the most ancient now existing, and is the 
parent of almost every dialect of Southern Asia. The Hin 
doos assert that they were acquainted with letters before any 
other nation on the globe ; and that, in their ancient books, 
sages from Egypt and other countries are represented as com- 
ing to India, to inform themselves respecting alphabetic wri- 
ting and other inventions for which the Hindoos were at that 
early period distinguished. As, however, none of these an- 
cient books have yet made their appearance in Europe, and ad 
national vanity has led the Orientals generally to exaggerate 
their ancient* standing in literature, art, and science, we can 
hardly weigh these unsupported statements against the posi- 
tive testimony presented from other quarters. 

Modern scholars seem to be divided in opinion as to 
whether this great invention is due to the Phoenieians or the 
Hebrews. Mr. Astle, whose essay on " The Origin and Prog- 
ress of Writing" displays great research, and is justly re- 
garded as high authority, on the evidence of the ancients, pro- 
nounces in favor of the Phoenicians. It must be remembered, 
however, that while the Greeks were well acquainted with the 
latter nation on account of their intimate commercial relations, 
to the Hebrews they were almost entire strangers ; and 



Taant to have been identical ? What, is said of the relations that aabsisted between tlie 
l^gyptians and the FhoeniaianB ? 

Wliat other people claim to haye invented letters? What is said of the Sansertt 
lu^Ui^e? What do the Hindoos assert with regard to their ancient books? Have 
we any reason to believe their statements ? 

What are the views of modem scholars on this point? In whose fovor does Mi; 
AsUe dedde ? What reason is there for supposing that the Greeks may have been mia- 
Itken In attributing the invention of letters to the Fhcenioians? From what alphabet 
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henee, though their eTidenoe may be reliable as regards the 
claims of the Phoemciaii alphabet to an antiquity greater than 
either the Egyptian or the Syrian can boast, they must still 
faaye been unqualified to pronounce between it and the He* 
brew. From the latter, indeed, the Phoenician alphabet is 
now generally thought to have been derived. It is at least well 
known that writing was practised among the Jews long before 
we have any evidence of its having been in use among the 
Phoenicians. The Pentateuch itself is a living proof that al- 
phabetic writing was known to Moses, while the frequent aUu* 
sions to that art which it contains shows that this knowledge 
was not confined to the legislator alone.* The injunction con- 
tained in the 9th verse of the 6th chapter oi Deuteronomy, 
that the people should write the words of the law on the posts 
of their houses and on their gates, proves such a general ac- 
quaintance with the art as to justify the inference that it was 
then no recent invention, but had been known and used fox 
years. The suggestion urged by some that the writing here 
alluded to, as well as that in which the five books of Moses 
were originally composed, may have been according to the 
hieroglyphic or syllabic system, is inadmissible ; for we have 
not the slightest trace of the existence of these sacred books 
in any other form than that which they now bear. 

Nor are we by any means driven to the inference which 
some have drawn from the passage, that the Deity himself 
communicated to Moses, and through him to the human race, 
a knowledge of the alphabetic system. Had so important a 
revelation been made, we have every reason to suppose that 



* See EzoDCB, xxiv., 12 ; xxxii., 16, 16 ; xvil, 14; xxadv., 1, 27 : Njm- 
\, xxxiii, 2: Deuteeonomt, xzvii, 8. 



b Urn Phflsnldan sapposed to have b«en derived ? How early was alphabetlo writing 
known among tbe Jews ? What leads ns to suppose that the people generally were ac- 
qnafaited with the art? What precludes us from supposing that the wilting hero al- 
lodfSd to was aeoording to some earlier system ? What Inference has been drawn firoio 
pasaages ? What renders it unlikely that this was the case? 
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it would Lave been recorded in distinct terms by the 
legislator. 

§ 13. The Greek Alphabet and its Derivatives^^^Whsit- 
ever alphabet may have been the most ancient, one fact is 
clearly established ; that Cadmus introduced sixteen letters 
from Phoenicia into Greece, to which Palamedes subsequently 
added four, and Simonides, at a still later period, four more. 

The Phoenician langnage was written from right to left. The Greek 
at first followed it in this respect ; bnt was in course of time written 
from right to left, and from left to right, alternately, as land is ploughed. 
The Laws of Solon were engraved in this style, abont 600 B. C, as also 
were many inscriptions still to be seen on ancient monmnents. Soon 
after this period, however, the present manner of writing, from left to 
right, came into general use. It had been introduced many years bo- 
fore by Pronapides, who, according to some, was a teacher of Homer^s. 

From the Greek alphabet, the Etroscan, Oscan, Latin, Coptic, and 
others, were formed. Hie Latin alphabet contained twenty-five letters. 
From it, ours is derived. The nmnber and form of the Latin letters are 
retained in English without any further change than the addition 
of W. 

§ 14. Comparison of Different Alphabets. — As letters are 
merely arbitrary marks used to denote the elemental sounds 
of which spoken language is composed, the number of letters 
in the alphabet of any people ought to correspond exactly with 
the number of such sounds which they employ. Yet in no 
language do we find this to be the case. In some the alpha- 
betic characters are the more numerous, m consequence both 
of the admission of more than one letter to express the same 
sound, and of the introduction of characters to denote com- 

% 18. Wbo introduced letters into Greece, and how many were there ? How nsany 
were subsequently added, and by whom ? 

How was the Phosnician language written ? What other kngnage was written slm- 
Uaily to it? What change was afterwards made as regards l!he Gbeek language! 
What laws were written in this style? By whom was the present method of writing 
Introdnoed? What alphabets were derived firom the Greek? How many letters did 
the Latin alp^iabet contain? What alphabet was derived from it? How do the two 
oorre&pond ? 

$ 14 What ore letters ? With what ought the number of letters in the alpha^ of 
any people to correspond? Do we find such a correspondence? What is theift«aKn 
«C this inconsistency ? How do the different alphabets compare in the nambeUt dth^ 
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pound Bounds which could otherwise be perfectly represented 
by combinations. In other languages some sounds are entirely 
unrepresented, and consequently in these there is a deficiency 
of alphabetic characters. Hence, though about the same uttm- 
ber of elemental sounds are in use among different nations^ 
there will be found no little difference in the number of 
letters composing their various alphabets. 

Thus, the English alphabet contains 26 letters; the French, 28; the 
Italian, 20 ; the Spanish, 27 ; the Russian, 41 ; the Hebrew^ Sainaritaiiy 
Syrian, and Chaldean, each 22 ; the Arabic, 28 ; the Persian and l^gyp* 
tian, each 82 ; the Turkish, 88 ; the (Georgian, 86 ; the Armenian, 88 ; 
the Sanscrit) 60 ; the Abyssinian, 202 ; and the Indian, or Brahmanic, 240 
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LESSON V. 

FORMATION OF LANGUAGE. 

§ 15. There is every reason, as we have seen, to believe 
that, while in the invention of language man was assisted by 
the Deity, it was still only after many years of gradual devel- 
opment and improvement that it arrived at its present perfec- 
tion. As it is impossible fbr us to ascertain how far divine 
assistance was vouchsafed, we shall consider the steps of for- 
mation as it is most likely they would be taken by man, inde- 
pendently of a direct revelation, under the stimulus of neces- 
sity and the desire of pleasing. 

The first words were, no doubt, Interjections ; for it would 
be natural for men, however savage or ignorant of the use of 
words, to employ exclamations for the purpose of expressing 

loanda, and how in the nnmber of their letters ? How many letters does the English 
alphabet contain ? The French? Italian? Spanish? Russian? Hebrew, Samaritan, 
Syriac, and Chaldean? Arabic? Persian and Egyptian? Turkish? OeorgiaD? 
Armenian? Sanscrit? Abyssinian? Indian, or Brahmanic ? 

1 15. Is it probable that a ccxnplete system of language was given to man f How 
baa it beea brought to its present perfection 7 What words^ is it supposed, were Oai 
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their sadden emotions. The words that next came into use 
did not probably denote the name of any particular object ; 
but were such as expressed a whole sentence, indicative of de- 
sires or fears, or intended to convey some important news or 
information ; as, the enemy is coming^ the victory is ours. 
Individual objects next engaged attention. The savage 
^ lived, we will say, in the midst of a forest. Inasmuch as he 
derived his means of subsistence partly from certain trees 
which it contained, he was soon compelled, in his intercourse 
with others, to allude to them, and represent them by some 
name, or, as grammarians would say, Noun. This appella- 
tion he at first probably applied to all similar objects. It was 
not till experience taught him the difference between oaks, 
cypresses, cedars, &c., and their respective peculiarities, that 
he gave them specific names. As it often became necessary 
to allude to more than one, it was not long before a distinct 
form was adopted to denote the plural number. 

Before all the visible objects of creation had been thus 
arranged into classes and distinguished by general appella- 
tions, and before experience and observation had assigned par- 
ticular names to the various species, it must have been neces- 
sary for men occasionally to allude to a specific object in con- 
tradistinction to the rest of its class. To identify it, therefore, 
intelligibly to another, they would' have to distinguish it by 
stating either its distinctive qualities or the relations in which 
it stood to other objects. Thus, if they desired to allude to 
a tree of particular size, or one standing by a spring, instsad 
of characterizing it as the fir or the elm, they would naturally 
say, the large tree^ the tree by the spring. In this way were 
formed Adjectives, which generally express quality, and Prep- 
ositions, which indicate the relations subsisting between NoTms 
(often called substantives) and other words. 



employed? Explain fbe reason. What words next oame into use ? Giye an example 
Describe the way in which Nouns were formed. When were specific names coined Y 
What distlnet form was afterwards adopted, and why ? Describe the necessity which 
4)«ned for th e A^Jectiye. Give an example. What other ctaas of words had the saou 
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Though sereral important steps had by this time been 
taken towards the formation of a complete system of language, 
yet the means which it afforded of distinguishing objects were 
still imperfect; for, when any substantive was used in dis- 
course, as tree, riyer, horse, how was it to be known which of 
the many individuals embraced in the general class, which 
tree, river, or horse, was meant ? When the thing alluded to 
was within the range of sight, it could without difficulty be 
pointed out by a movement of the hand ; but, when this was 
not the case, it became necessary to invent words by which 
the particular object intended could be spwified. Hence 
arose the Adjective pronouns this and that, and the Article 
the. 

Verbs must necessarily have been coeval with the first 
attempts towards the formation of language, as no affirmation 
ean be expressed without the assistance of this part of speecL 
We seldom speak except to express our opinion that some- 
thing is or is not, that some act does or does not take place ; 
and the word which affirms the fact or state is always a 
Verb. 

Thus, then, we have seen Interjections, Nouns, Adjectives 
Prepositions, Articles, Adjective Pronouns, and Verbs, suo- 
cessively called for by the wants of men, and consequently in- 
vented as component parts of language. Personal Pronouns 
were probably the creation of a later age. A young child, it 
has been observed, almost invariably repeats the noun instead 
of using the substitute. Speaking of himself, a child would 
be likely to say, " Give Johnny Johnny's whistle", and not 
" Q-ive me my whistle." So great, indeed, seems to be the 
disinclination of youthful minds to multiply terms that it is 
often found quite difficult to t§aeh them the use of the pro- 



origin f Oiye an example. Giye an aocoont of the origim of the A^ectlve Prononiu 
CAl6 and fhoL What Article originated in the same way ? What claw of words is 
reqnired for the ezpreaaion of aflirmations ? When did they come into use f 

Of what class of words have we thus far traced the origin ? What part of qteeoh 
was ttie creation of a later age ? Are children generally inclined to use the penoDal 
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nonn. Such was the case, in all probability, with man in tLe 
infancy of his being ; and it is not likely that he added this 
new species of words to his primitive and necessary stock, 
until sufficient advance had been made in the formative proc- 
ess to show their great advantage as regards brevity of ex- 
pression and pleasantness of sound. 

^ Among the early races of men, it seems probable thai 
there was much less said than at the present day. Their sen 
tences were at once fewer, shorter, and simpler, than oars 
As successive advances, however, were made, and it was found 
that mutual inlercourse was a source of pleasure, men did not 
confine themselves simply to what it was necessary to com* 
munica,te, but imparted freely to each other even such 
thoughts as had no pi:aotical bearing. The original brief 
mode of expression was gradually laid aside ; longer senten- 
ces were used ; and a new class of words was required to o(m- 
nect clauses so closely related in construction and sense as 
not to admit of separation into distinct periods. This was the 
origin of Conjunctions ; and the same cause, when man's taste 
was still further improved and he began to think of beautify- 
ing language while he extended its power of expression, led to 
the invention of the Belative Pronoun. 

To tell how, when, and where the action expressed by the 
verb was performed, and also to indicate the degree in which 
any object possessed a certain quality, as for instance how tall 
a tree was, man's inventive feculties were not long in perceiv* 
ing that a new species of words was required and in forming 
them accordingly. Adverbs were thus introduced ; and with 
them the elements of language, or Parts of Speech, as they 
are termed, were complete. Man now had the means of ex- 
pressing fully and intelligibly all that came into his mind ; 



pTODoan t .Wbat do they employ In its place ? What is gained hy the use of the P«^ 
eonai Frononn? What was the character of the sentences nsed by the early races of 
snea ? What change took place in the coarse of time ? What kind of sentences cams 
Into use f What new cIaB« of words was thus required ? What parts of speech ongi* 
hated in this way ? Describe the origin of Adverbs. What are the elements of lao- 
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and his futnre efforts were to be directed, not to the creation 
of new elements, but to improving and modifying those alreadj 
devised, to harmonizing the whole and uniting them in a con- 
sistent system. Up to this point necessity had operated ; the 
improvements subsequently made must be attributed to the 
desire of pleasing. 

§ 16. In thus tracing the origin of the Parts of Sppech, 
wo have based our theory and deductions on the suppositioD 
that man's starting-point was a state of utter ignorance. It 
is believed by many that this ignorance was entailed on the 
human race at the same time with death, as a punishment foi 
the first disobedience ; that, immediately on their ezpulsion 
from Eden, our first parents lost that enlightenment with 
which they had been originally endowed by the Deity. Others 
think that this sinking to savagism was gradual, and was the 
result of the moral degradation which, as the Bible informs 
us, characterized most of the descendants of Adam at the 
time of the Deluge. In either of these cases, or if there was 
no direct revelation from on ^igh, the successive steps in the 
formation of language were probably similar to those described 
above, for such would be their natural order. If God did 
assist men directly, it is likely that He merely put them in 
possession of such elements as barely enabled them to com- 
municate with each other what was absolutely essential, and 
that much was left for human ingenuity to devise ; in which 
case, also, we may conclude that the steps of formation were 
successively ta^en in the order described above. 

In what oondition men were as regards their language at the time 
oi the Delnge, cannot be ascertained. Different communities probably 
spoke different dialects, of greater or less comprehensiveness and power 
of expression, according to the varions circumstances of their position 
and history. 

■* - - ■ 

gnage, or classes of words, called f After the formation of the parts of speech, to what 
were inan*s efforts directed ? 

1 16u On whftt snpposition is this theory of the origin of words hased ? Aooordiog 
to some, when was this ignorance entailed on man f What is the opinion of others on 
thds subjeot ? In either case, what seems probable with respect to the steps of fin* 
matloB t To what extent is it likely that the Deity assisted men ? Wliat is ssld t» 
gardinff the dUferent dialects spoken at the time of the Delnge 7 

2* 
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LESSON VI. 

ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

§ 17. Britain before the Roman Conquest, — The earliest 
authentic account that we have of the inhabitants of Britain 
is &om Julius Caesar, by whom the southern part of the 
Island was conquered in the year 54 b. c. The Boman gen- 
eral informs us that he found the people of Kent far more 
civilized than the rest, and adds that there was no great differ- 
ence between their customs and those of Oaul.* This is not 
to be wondered at, as the southern part of the island was un- 
questionably peopled directly from Gaul; that is, from the 
northern districts of what is now called France, which lay 
directly opposite and were separated from it by a strait so 
narrow as to prove no obstacle to emigration. The historian 
Tacitus, who, in his Life of Agricola, takes occasion to de- 
scribe the ancient British, confims this account. He remarks 
that many points in the personal appearance of the Silures, or 
inhabitants of South Wales, together with their proximity to 
the Spanish coast, afford sufficient foundation for the belief 
that they were a branch of the Iberi, or first settlers of Spain ; 
while there was little question that the parts opposite to Gaul 
had been seized on by the people of that country, their re- 
spective languages, religious rites, and general characteristics, 
bearing a marked resemblance to each other.f 



* Ex^ his omnibus longe sunt hmnanissimi qui Cantium incolunt : 
quae r^o est maritima omnis ; neque multum a Grallica differunt coa- 
Buetudine>--OiBSA]i, de BeUo Gallicoy Lib. V., c. 14. 

f In universum tamen sestimanti, Gallos vicinum solum occupasse 
credibile est. Eorum sacra reprehendas, superstitionum persuasione: 
sermo haud multum diversus : m deposcendis periculis eadem audacia. 



§ 17. Who Airnishes ns with the earliest authentic aooottnt of the people of 
Britain ? What part of the island did Caesar conqner, and when ? Which of the in- 
habitants did he find most civilized ? Whom did they reeemble in their manners and 
cnstoms? How is this accounted for? Who confirms Gsesar's account? Where did 
the Silures live ? From whom, according to Tacitus, did they derive their origin ? By 
whom doea he think that the parb* oppodte Gaul were peopled ? What great race had 
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The great Celtic race was at this early period scattered 
over the whole of Southwestern Europe ; and no doubt suc- 
cessive bodies had found their way to Britain, either directly, 
or after a temporary residence on the opposite coasts of the 
continent. At the time of Csesar's invasion, therefore, in 
Britain, as well as in Gaul and Spain, dialects of the great 
Celtic tongue were spoken ; but it was not to this original 
vernacular that our English of the present day owes itp origia 
We allude to it here because it is important that the student 
should be acquainted with its history and be able to trace its 
oonnection with our language, in the formation of which it has 
had its share, in a measure directly, but more particularly 
through the medium of its derivatives, the Latin and Norman 
French. 

Irebtnd appears to have been originally peopled by colonies from 
Carthage, and throngh this channel to have received its language from 
the Phoenicians, to whom also the Celts seem to have been indebted for 
theirs. Their own historians declare this to have been the case ; and 
the Irish language was originally ealled Bearni Feni, or the Phoenician 
tongue. No inscription, however, is to be found in Ireland in Phoenician 
characters ; and it is therefore probable that the colonies which emi- 
gi-ated thither from Carthage started after the First Punic War. for it 
was at this period that the Carthaginians gave up their own alphabet 
for that of the Romans. Subsequently to this settlement, there was 
probably a considerable influx of Iberi from Spain ; who carried with 
them their Celtic dialect, and, grafting it on the Phoenician before in 
ose, produced a tongue which, though not identical with that of ancient 
Britain, bore a close resemblance to it 



et, ubi advenere, in detractandis eadem formido. — TAomiB, JtUii Agrio' 
ola Vita, XL 

■ettied in SonthweBtem Europe ? What langaage preyailed both there and in Britain, 
at the time of Gfesar's inyasion? Is Celtio the gronndwork of English ? What shara 
has it had In the formation of our langnage ? 

Whenoe does Ireland seem to have been peopled f From whom did it receive itB 
langaage? What was the Irish language originally called? At what period is it 
probable that the Carthaginian colonies emigrated to Ireland ? What reason Is there 
for this supposition ? What other element, besides the Phoenician tongae» had a share 
(n the formation of ancient Irish ? By whom was the Celtio language Introduced Into 
traland ? What islands, alsoi were colonized by the Spaniards? What was their an- 
dentname? For what were they renovmed? What people carried on an extensive 
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The Spaniards, also, we are informed by Dionysins,* ooloniEed the 
Bcilly Islee, those famous Kassiterides, renowned among the ancients for 
their ezhanstless stores of tin. The Phoenicians seem, from a yery early 
date, to have carried on an extensive commerce with these islands, foi 
the express purpose of supplying the nations on the Mediterranean wiia 
this useful metal For a long time they succeeded in keeping the posi- 
tion of the islands a secret ; and we are informed that a Phodnician 
trader, perceiving himself to be watched by a Roman merchantman, ran 
his vessel ashore rather than betray their locality, and was recompensed 
for hiB loss from the treasury of the state. The successive attempts of 
different nations to discover these valuable islands were, hcwever, at 
last successful; and the Kassiterides, as well as the large islands to 
which they were adjacent, were soon peopled by the restless Celts. 

§ 18. Celtic Language. — The Celtic Language derives 
its name from the word KcXroi, the appellation given by the 
Q-reeks to the primitive inhabitants of Western Europe, who 
came originally from the same stock as the Grreeks and 
Bomans themseiveS) but had pushed their migrations further. 
The name was afterwards assumed by an individual tribe, who, 
after various wanderings, settled in Gaul immediately south of 
the Loire. Celtic is regarded by etymologists as the parent of 
most of the languages of Southern and Western Europe, of some 
African tongues, and the various dialects of the two Tartaries. \ 
Latin and Greek are also reckoned among its derivatives.^ 



* ToBi KoffariTcpoio 7€i'€dAi7 
A<py€toi vaiovauf ayavoi vaides *lfirjpofv. 

DioNYSiuB, Ferierg., v. 668. 

f La langue celtique dans son sens le.plus extendu, est la langue que 
parlerent les premiers habitans de TEurope, depuis les rives de I'Hellea- 
J)ont et de la Mer Eg6e, jusques d ceUe de Toc^an ; depuis le cap Sig6e 
aux portes de Troie, jusques au cap de Finisterre in Portugal, ou jusques 
en Ireland. — Gebelin, JJisc. Prelim., art. 2. 

if, lin^a Hetrusca, Phrvgia, Celtica, affines sunt omnes ; ez uno 
fonte derivatsB. I^ec Grseca longe distat ; Japheticss sunt omnes ergo et 
ipsa Latina. — Stdsrnhelm. 

trade with the Kaasiterldes ? What Incident is related in llliustration of the yalne which 
the PbcBniclans set npon their exclnsiye trade with the§e islands ? By whom, at last, 
were the Kaasiterides peopled ? 

% 18. From what does the Celtic language derive its name ? From what stock did 
the K6A.T0I spring? By whom was the name afterwards assumed? What tongae# 
bove been formed from the Celtic? From what langoage was Gdtio as offshoot 
What reaemblanoe oenfirma this fiust? 
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Oeltio was itself an ofibhoot from the Hebrew or PhoBDi* 
ciftn tongue ; thus etymology, as well as profane history, con- 
firms the account given by Moses of the peopling of the earth 
from one parent fEunily. A marked resemblance may still be 
observed between the Hebrew and Welsh of the present day ; 
and we can only wonder that thirty centuries, involving so 
many political revolutions, should not have produced a greater 
diflference between them. 

As we have said that the oiiginal British was derived from 
the same stock as the language of Greece and that of Eome, it 
may seem strange that there was not sufficient resemblance 
between it and the latter to be observed and recorded by 
Caesar when he invaded the island. It must be remembered, 
however, that centuries had elapsed from the time of their 
formation ; that all languages at that early day, being spoken 
rather than written, were particularly liable to mutations ; 
and that, after separating from each other, all intercourse be- 
tween the kindred tribes ceased, and their dialects must there- 
fore in a great measure have lost their affinity. The radicals 
-common to both must have assumed distinct forms, and the 
new objects and inventions peculiar to each must have origi- 
nated new terms to which the others were strangers. As they 
did not advance towards civilization with the same degree of 
rapidity, so their respective languages could not have been 
equally copious or pofished ; for words multiply with ideas 
and successive advances in art and science. In process of 
time, these causes, added to the difiference in the natural 
features of their respective countries and in the objects with 
which they were surrounded, must have obscured the common 
roots, and produced such accessions of new words to each dia- 
lect as to make them seem entirely distinct from one another. 

Even the temperature, soil, and atmosphere of a country have a 
great effect on its language. ** It is commonly observed," says Rowland, 

What oonneotion had Greek and Latin with the original langaage of Britain f 

' How, then, ia it to be explained that there was not suflBcient resemblance between them 

to be observed and recorded by Gsmar ? What changes mnst have been made, and 

vby? What natural circumstances produce changes in the language of a country? 
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the lesmed author of "Mona Antiqua Restorata^ " that different eli 
mates, airs, and aliments, do very much diversify the tone of the partB 
and muscles of hmnan bodies ; on some of which the modulation of the 
voice much depends. The peculiar moisture of one country, the drought 
of another (other causes from food, Ac, concurring), extend or contract, 
swell or attenuate, the organs of the voice, so that the sound made 
thereby is rendered either shrill or hoarse, soft or hard, plain or lisping, 
in proportion to that contraction or extension. And hence it is, that 
the ChineecT and Tartars have some sounds in their languafj^e that Euro- 
peans can scarcely imitate." 

It is probable that the Celtic spoken in Britain and Gaol 
before their conquest by the Eomans bore a much closer re- 
semblance to the parent tongue than the dialects that prevail- 
ed in the Southeast of Europe ; for the obvious reason that 
the former countries had paid less attention to literature and 
science, enjoyed fewer opportunities of intercourse with other 
nations, and suffered less from invasion, war, and conquest. 

§ 19. Branches of Celtic,' — Of the Celtic stock there are 
two branches ; the British or Cambrian, apd Gaelic or Erse. 
The former was the dialect that anciently preyailed in Brit- 
ain and Q-aul; embracing the Cornish, spoken till a recent 
period in Cornwall, and the Armorican of the French province 
of Bretagne. It is represented by the Welsh of the present 
day. To the second or Erse branch belong the ancient and 
present Irish, the Gaelic of the Highlands of Scotland, and 
the Manks of the Isle of Man. 

In the first class is placed, as we have seen, the language of Bre* 
tagne or Brittany, on the north-west coast of France, generally called 
Armorican. An astonishing resemblance exists between this tongue and 
Welsh, which proves them to have had a common origin and to have 
suffered very few subsequent modifications. So similar are they that 



What does Bowland Bay in this oonnectiotk? Which resembled more closely the 
parent tongue, the Celtic of Gaul and Britain, or that of Southeastern Europe ? What 
reason is assigned for this ? 

% 19. How many branches are there of the Celtic stock Y Name them. Where did 
the British or Cambrian preyail ? What dialects did it embrace ? By what is it repi«- 
eented at the present day ? What languages belong to the Erse branch ? To which 
branch does the language of Brittany belong? What is it generally called ? Whit 
tongue docK Armorican resemble? What does this prove? Eelato arT tooident lUiis- 

/ 
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when a Welsh regiment paased through Brittany Bome years sinee, aftei 
the oonqueet of Bellisle, they could conyerse with the inhabitsnts and 
were readily understood by them. When and how this district was set> 
tied is not known ; but the inhabitantB are manifestly of British, and 
therefore primarily of Celtic, origin. Scnne suppose that a body of 
British were driven by the Saxons across the Strait of Dover and settled 
on the French coast ; others give credit to a tradition which prevails 
among the Armoricans, that they are descended firom some British sol* 
diers who were summoned to Italy as auxiliaries to the Roman army, 
and who, on their return, (Seized on this district for a home in conse- 
quence of having learned that the Saxons had become masters of their 
native land. 

§ 20. Peculiarities of Celtic. — Of the ancient Celtic we 
can form a tolerably correct idea by examining the modem 
Welsh and Irish. Its peculiarities seem to haye been, 

I. A lack of inflection in its nouns ; that is, they did not 
undergo any change of termination to indicate a change 
of case. The modern Irish has a peculiar form for the 
dative plural ; but with this exception there is no change 
in the terminations of nouns either in Irish, Welsh, or Ar- 
morican. 

II. A system of initial mutations, by which the noun alters 
its first letter or receives a prefix, according to its rela- 
tion to other words in the sentence. 

It must be remembered that we are now speaking of the 
original language of Britain, and not of the English of the 
present day. The formation of the latter was the work of a 
later date. Yet it contains some traces of the old Celtic, in- 
troduced either directly from the remains of that language, 



tntlYe of the resemblance between Weisi and Armorican. When and bow was Brit- 
tanj settled? How do some account for its settlement? What tradition prevail! 
among the Armoricans on the subject? 

1 20. How may wo form an idea of the ancient Celtic ? What peculiarity belonged 
to its nouns ? How do modem Irish, Welsh, and Armorican agree with ancient Celtla 
in this parttenlar ? How was the relation between the noun and other words in the 
WTitence indicated ? 

Is Celtic, the original language of Britain, the groundwork of our present Engllab ? 
Wh9V ^nneetioD is there between them ? 
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0till preBerved in their greatest parity in the British Isles, at 
at second-hand from the Norman French or some other deriv- 
ative from the same stock. 

§ 21, Period of Roman Supremacy, — Britain was sub- 
jugated by the Romans about 50 b. c, and remained in poft- 
session of its conquerors for four centuries. It was an in- 
variable point of policy with the Romans to introduce their 
own language into conquered states, as the most effective 
means of removing their prejudices and reconciling them to 
their bondage. Latin, consequently, supplanted a number of 
aboriginal tongues, just as English has superseded the verna- 
culars of the native Indians of America. In some countries^ 
where a war of extermination was carried on, this change was 
immediate ; in others it was more graduaL The Celtic of 
Britain, however, does not seem to h^ve received much modi- 
fication during the period of Roman supremacy. Our lan- 
guage has, it is true, many derivatives from the Latin ; bat 
these came through the medium of the Norman French, and 
were not introduced in the days of Caesar or his immediate 
successors. Though numerous Roman garrisons were ^stationed 
in the island, and though many of the British youth were 
drafted into the armies of the Empire, while others were sent 
to Rome for their education, yet, either from their inaptness at 
learning or their aversion to those who had deprived them of 
liberty, the mass of the people continued firm in their attach- 
ment to their ancient language and in its exclusive use. 
Many, however, of the higher classes became acquainted with 
Latin, and through their means some words were introduced 
from it which are still found in modern Welsh. English, also, 
contains a few terms introduced from the language of the 

f 2t At what date did the Bomans subjugate Britain f How long did it remain in 
tbelr posaeasion ? What policy did the Bomans iprsae in the states they conqneredf 
What was the consequence ? Does the Celtic of Britain appear to have receiyed mnok 
modiflcatlon dnring the period of Boman supremacy ? How, then, are we to accctont 
for the Latin derivatives in our language ? What opportunities did the British 
have of learning the Boman tongue ? Why did they not embrace these opp(nrtimitie.H 
What class remained firmest in their attachment to their ancieiA language? 
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Romans at this period; such as the word ttreet, from the 
Latin strata ; and names of places ending in coln^ a oontrao 
tion of colonia (a colony), and in cester, derived from castr^ 
(a camp). Hence the origin of Itincoln, Leicester ^ Gtloxicester 
&o. 



• •• 



LESSON VIL 

OEIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE (CONTINUED). 

§ 22. 7%e Saxon Conquest, — In this state of comparative 
pnrity the language of the British Oelts remained until the 
beginning of the 5th century. About this time, the whole of 
Southern Europe began to be overrun by Goths, Huns, an/ 
other Northern barbarians ; who, allured by the advantages of 
a milder climate and more productive soil, emigrated froir\ 
what was then called Scandinavia, answering to our modeni 
Norway and Sweden, and wrested province after province from 
the Koman Empire. Their conquest was so complete as tc 
effect a radical change in the customs, laws, and of course dia 
lects, of the districts they subjugated. The languages spoken 
by the Northern tribes were mostly of a common origin, and 
belonged to the great Gothic stock ; yet, though resembling 
each other in their main features, they were distinguished by 
many minor points of difference. The Huns and Lombards, 
overrunning Italy, soon corrupted the Latin language and orig- 
inated the modem Italian. The Franks and Normans, graft- 
ing their vernacular on the Latin-Oeltio of Gaul, produced 



what cltias were a few Latin words introduced at this early period t Give some Latta 
darivatlTeB of this date, with tho words from which they were formed. 

1 22. How long did the Celtic of Britain remain comparatively pure ? About thli 
ttme^ what incursions began to t>e made in Southern Enrope ? Whence did the North- 
en barbarians come? What was the result of their conquests? To what stock did 
Owlr langnagaa belong? Which of these tribes overran Italy ? What language origi- 
Mtted in their oorraptions of Latin ? What tribes grafted their Temaoalar on tha 
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Norman French. Spanish and Portuguese arose from a simi- 
lar combination of the language of the Visigoths with tlie half 
Celtic and half Eoman patois of the Peninsula, subsequently 
modified by the introduction of somo Arabic elements during 
the supremacy of the Moors in Spain. 

Nor did Britain escape invasion. While the attention of 
Scandinavian nations was directed principally towards South- 
ern Europe, several Qerman tribes fixed their eyes on this iso- 
lated province of Rome ; and, either allured by the hope of 
plunder, or induced to send out colonies by the denseness of 
theii population, despatched thither successive expeditions. 
Prior to this period, indeed, German colonies of greater or less 
size had been planted in Britain ; for we read that this was done 
by the Emperor Antoninus, at the close of the war with the 
Marcomanni. These early settlers, however, were too few to 
effect much change in the customs of the inhabitants. It may 
have been through these colonists that their kinsmen on the 
continent obtained a knowledge of the island, and were in- 
duced to emigrate thither in such numbers. Other accounts 
state that they went on the invitation of the British themselreSi 
who solicited their assistance against the Picts, a fierce race 
occupying the northern part of the island ; and that, haying 
succeeded in vanquishing the latter, they were tempted to re- 
main by ^e fertility of the soil and the pleasantness of the 
climate. However this may be, the first expedition of which 
we have any authentic account was led by Hengist and Horsa, 
apd effected a landing on the shores of Kent, a. n. 449. It 
was in this county, therefore, that the original British was 
first superseded by the mother-tongue of our present English. 



Iiotin-Oeltio of Gaol f What tongae was thus produced ? How did Spanish and Pov* 
togaese arise ? What elements were sabseqaently introduced ? 

To what part of Europe was. the attention of Scandinavian nations principal^ 
directed ? What tribes fixed their eyes on Britain ? What induced them to s^d ex- 
peditions thither ? By whom, and after what war, had Oerman colonies beej^ previously 
planted in Britain? Had these early settlers effected any change in the customs of the 
fuhabitants? How did the Germans come to send expeditions to Britain in th* fifth 
century t Why did they remain in Britain ? Who led the first expedition f Wbero 
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Two iraditioiiB are handed down with respect to the rtratagem b^ 
means of which Hengist procured sufficient land for his first settlement* 
Geoffirey of Monmouth, a Welsh historian of the twelfth century, states 
that he purchased for a nominal sum as' much land as could be inclosed 
with an ox^-hide ; and that then, haying cut it into narrow strips, he 
mnounded with it an extent of ground sufficient for the erection of a 
eastle. This is a familiar story, found in the traditions of Tarious lut 
tzon& The other yersion is given by the Saxons. They say that their 
great leader bought from the inhabitants a lap-full of earth at whafc 
teemed to his companions an extravagant price ; but that he proceeded 
to sow this soil over a large tract, and then, since it could not be distin> 
guished from the other ground, laid claim to the whole, and made g^ood 
his pretensions by force of arms. 

A second expedition from the north of Germany followed 
in the year 477, under the command of Ella. . This chieftain 
established himself in what is now called Sussex (that is, 
- South Saxony). The kingdoms of "Wessex (West Saxony), lying 
in what is now known as the County of Hants, and Essex 
(East Saxony), were next settled by successive expeditions, in 
the years 495 and 530 respectively. After this, large bodies 
of Germans were constantly arriving. It is unnecessary to 
trace any further the history of their emigrations. 

As soon as they found themselves possessed of sufficient 
strength, the new comers formed the determination of seizing 
upon the whole island, or at least all those parts of it that 
were specially favored by Nature. In this they finally suo* 
oeedcd ; and the original inhabitants, to avoid extermination, 
were obliged to flee to the mountains of Wales and Cornwall, 
where they maintained their independence for many centuries, 
and have preserved their language, with but little alteration, 
to the present day. In the rest of the island, however, a radi- 
cal change both in language and customs immediately took 

Vd th«y efRect a laodlng, and when t What tradition is preeerved bj GeofOnej of Mod- 
VKmth respecting Hengist's stratagem for piocnring land ? What is the Saxon ae- 
cwuit? 

Is what year did a second expedition follow? Under whose command? Where 
did this chieftain estahlish himself? What kingdoms wore next settled, and in what 
faars? What datermination did the new comers soon form? Did they succeed ia 
airyiiig it tbroogh ? Whither were the original inhabitants obliged to flee ? What 
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plaoe. There was no engrafting of one tongue on another^ aa 
was the case in Southern Europe ; but an immediate substitn- 
tion of the language of the conquerors for that of the vanr 
quished. The tongue spoken by these German invaders i^ 
therefore the real groundwork of our language ; ft fact well 
established by history, as well as by the etymological analogiei 
subsisting between English and the various dialects of Gtithks 
origin. 

§ 23. The Invaders. — By which of the Oerman tribes the 
expeditions alluded to were fitted out, was formerly, a subject 
of doubt, but seems now to be satisfactorily established. The 
Saxons, Angles, and Frisians, appear to have been the prin- 
cipal ones concerned in them. Of these, ^he first/occupied the 
valley of the River Weser, their territory, as far as we can 
now locate it, corresponding with the Kingdom of Hanover, 
the Duchy of Oldenburg, and part of Holstein. They were a 
powerful people, and constituted the chief body of the in- 
vaders. This is inferred from the fact that the ancient 
Britons knew their German conquerors by no other name than 
that of Saxons ; and still further because this is the appella- 
tion which the Welsh, Armoricans, and Gaelic-Celts univer- 
sally apply to the English of the present day. Yet, though 
the Saxon element originally preponderated, the Angles were 
evidently strongly represented ; for they enjoy the distinction 
of having given their name permanently to the island, JS?tg^ 
land being nothing more than a corruption of Angielatid. 

Who these Angles were, is by no means certain. Tacitus 
and Ptolemy allude to them; the former, indefinitely, in connec- 
tion with other tribes, while the latter locates them in the 
central part of the valley of the Elbe. They seem at one 
time to have been a distinct and powerful tribe, and were per- 

chaQge took place In the rest of the ialand 1 What tongae is the real gronndwoxlc cf 
<mr language ? How is this fiict established ? 

% 28. What German tribes seem to have taken the principal i>art in the invaaioD 
of Britain ? Where did the Saxons live? With what modem coontries did their ter- 
fiUnies correspond? Whence do we infer that the Saxons oonstitated the oldef bodf 
if the inyaderst What other tribe was strongly represented? What reason hare vn 
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haps allied by birth to their Saxon neighbors. HaTing become 
reduoed in number by war or some other calamity, they 
were incorporated with the latter, and found their way to 
Britain along with them. While on the Continent, they were 
far outnumbered by the Saxons, and played so unimportant 
a part that little mention is made of them in history : the in> 
fluence- of the two nations in Britain was more nearly equal ; 
and the Angles may at length have preponderated over their 
kinsmen and allies, and thus succeeded in giving came to their 
new habitation and its language. 

The Frisians are not generally thought to have formed 
part of the German settlers of Britain ; but that they were 
eoncemed in one or more of the expeditions seems probable 
from the following considerations :-^ 

I. Occupying the whole coast from the Zuyder Zee to the 

mouth of the Elbe, they must have been situated between 
the Saxons and the sea, and are therefore likely to have 
joined the latter tribe, to a greater or less extent, in their 
maritime expeditions. 

II. The historian Procopius, speaking of Britain, expressly 
mentions the Frisians as composing a part of its popula- 
tion.* Hengist himself is represented as a Frisian by 
some authorities. The Saxon Chronicle, also, alludes to 
Frisians in Britain. 

III. The Frisian language, as now spoken in Friesland, bears 
a closer resemblance to English than any other known 
tongue. 

* "Bptrrlaw Zh rV vn<roy Hdviii rpia voXvayBpwrircpra Hx^^^h iSmnXc^t 
n etr a^cDv tKdffTqf i<f>4<rrifiK€y, 6tf6fiara dh jcctrai to?; tQv^vi rovrots Ay 
yXoi T€ jcol ^piff<rov€S ical ol rp i^<r^ ^fjidrvfioi Bplm>v€s» — ^Pbooopii]8| 
a e. IV. 20. 



ftrnipposliig this? Wlwt early historiaoB allude to the Angles? Where does Ptolemy 
tocftte them ? What seems to haye been their early htstory ? On the Continent, bow 
did they compare In power and inflaence with the Saxons ? How, In Britain ? What 
olfaer tribe seem to haTo taken part in these incnrsions? £zplain how their 
position renders this snppoeitlon probable. What historian and what work mention 
FritianB w fonnln^ part of the popolAtiom of Britain ? What warrior it by some rapro- 
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Dr. Latiuun, whose reseorohefl have thrown mnch light upon tint 
subject, and whose "Hand-book of the English Langoage" is repleta 
with scholarship and learning, thus sums up the whole matter : " It -was 
certainly from the Anglo-Saxon, and probably from a part of the FriaiaD 
area, that Great Britain was first invaded." 

§ 24. The Saxon La9iguage. — The language wnich tbna 
suddenly superseded the Celtic of the ancient British was, as 
has been remarked, an offshoot of the great Gothic stem, 
which itself dates as far back as the Celtic. The nations 
that spoke the various Gothic dialects lived in the northern 
part of Europe, having probably emigrated at an early date 
from Southwestern Asia, or been driven out by more power- 
ful tribes. Their bards, whose business it was to recite the 
exploits of their heroes, agree in assigning to their race an 
Eastern origin ; and Herodotus ifientions the Germans among 
other tribes of ancient Persians.* The Gothic stock is divid- 
ed into two great branches : the Scandinavian, including the 
dialects of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Iceland ; and the 
Teutonic, or Germanic. To this latter division Anglo-Saxon 
belongs. 

§ 25. Norse or Danish Element. — The first introduction 
of a foreign element into the pure Saxon of England was oc- 
casioned by the invasion of the Scandinavian nations daring 
the ninth and the tenth century. The pirates who effected 
the conquest of the island are generally called Danes ; but the 
Norwegians seem to have played the principal part in these 
expeditions. Their supremacy must have caused, to a certain 



* ''AXXoi hh Hepcrcu elalolSff HaudidKcuoi, ATipov(rimoif rcpfidvioi,-^^ 
Hebodotus, Olio, 125. 

tented to have been a Frisian ? What additional evidenee have we In the langnag* 
now spoken in Friesland ? What does Dr. Latham say on the subject ? 

§24. From what great stock did the Saxon language spring? Where did tlia 
€k)thio dialects preyall at this time? From what part of the world did the nationi 
osing them originally migrate ? What evidence have we of this ? Into how raaoj 
branches is the Gothic stock divided ? What are they ? What dialects are indnded tft 
{he Scandinavian branch ? To which division does Anglo-Saxon belong ? 

S 95. What occasioned the first introdnction of a ibreign element into the pure Saxsm 
of England ? What name is generally given to the pirato-oonquerors ? What natioa 



J 
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extent, a temporary admixture of foreign terms. To daeide 
wbat words we owe to this era is extremely difficult, ou ao- 
oonnt of the analogy subsisting between the Scandinavian and 
German dialects, both of which, it will be remembered, were 
derived fiim the same Gothic parent. It is certain, however, 
that very few Danish terms were ultimately incorporated ; ai 
ihe island suffered a change of masters, rather than of people^ 
Gustoms, or laws. The Norsemen have left in our language 
but little trace of their invasion ; and this chiefly in the namen 
of places on or near the coast. 
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LESSON VIII. 

ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE (CONTINUED). 

§ 26. First Introduction of Norman French Elements, — 
Not perceptibly affected by the invasions of the Norsemen or 
even by their temporary usurpation of the throne, Saxon con- 
tinued to be the language of the island until the Norman Con- 
quest, 1066 A. D. During the six hundred years that elapsed 
between its introduction and this event, it imderwent, indeed, 
some modifications of greater or less moment ; and these are 
particularly noticeable in the century immediately preceding 
the battle of Hastings. It was at this period that the first 
unportation of Norman French words took place, under the 
auspices of Edward the Confessor. Educated in France and 
prejudiced in favor of all that belonged to that country, this 
prince, on returning to England and assuming the throne, 
surrounded himself wil^ Norman favorites, and sought to in- 
troduce French customs into his court and French idioms into 

had moat to do with the invasion ? What effect did their supremacy produce on the 
language? Were many now terms incorporated? As r^;ards the names of plaoei% 
where bave they left the principal traces of their invasion ? What renders it difficult 
to determine the words introduced by the Norsemen ? 

1 28. How long did^j^Acon, in comparatiye purity, continue to be the langcuiga of 
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his langaage ; mnoh to the disgust of his subjects, whose afl^ 
tions he estranged by this injudicious course. Inconsiderable 
as were the changes thus brought about, they served to pave 
the way for those fundamental modifications which the Nor- 
man Conquest was destined to produce. 

§ 27. Norman Conquest and its Effects. — ^WilKam, Duke 
of Normandy, invaded England 1066 a. d., and, having won 
the battle of Hastings, seated himself without delay upon the 
throne. Kesolved to wean the people from their ancient in- 
stitutions, he endeavored, as the most effective means of ao* 
complishing this object, to make them forget their langaage. 
With this view, he ordered that in all schools throughout the 
kingdom the youth should be instructed in the French tongue ; 
and this ordinance was generally complied with, and remained 
in force till after the reign of Edward III. It was also re- 
quired that the pupils of grammar-schools should translate 
their Latin into French, and that all conversation among 
them should be carried on in one of these two languages. 
Anglo-Saxon was banished from the tribunals of the land, and 
pleadings were required to be in French ; deeds were drawn 
and laws compiled in the same language ; no other tongue 
was used at Court ; it was exclusively employed in fashion- 
able society \ and the English nobles themselves, ashamed of 
their own country, affected to excel in this foreign dialect 
The lower classes, however, at first vigorously resisted these 
attempts ; and for fifty years all th'at was done towards chang- 
ing the language was effected by the hand of power. Yet in 
spite of this feeling on the part of the people, even during the 
very period in question, the intercourse necessarily carried on 
with the Normans introduced not a few of their terms into 
common conversation. Thus undermined, popular prejudice 

England t What was the principal modification it bad previoiLslyiindergone? Who 
was the anthor of these changes t For what did they pave the way t 

% 27. By whom was England invaded 1066 A. d. ? What battle decided the ial» 
of Ihe empire? What was its resnlt? How did the Oonqaeror endeavor to alienate 
the people firom their ancient institations ? In what were the youth instructed ¥ W) 
was made the langaage of the conits? By what class were «fhe<M attempts r< 
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gradually became less violent The superior yersatility of the 
language of their conquerors and its peculiar adaptedness to 
poetry were soon acknowledged by the educated. The treas- 
ures of the early ballad and romantic literature of Normandy 
were eagerly sought for ; and, within a hundred years after 
the Conquest, we find the people as willing to learn the Nor- 
man tongue, and engraft its beauties on their own, as their 
&ihers had been opposed to speaking or even hearing it. 

This willingness, however, extended only to a modification 
of their vernacular ; the determination was still as strong and 
unanimous as ever against allowing the introduction of Nor- 
man French at the expense and to die exclusion of the latter. 
To improve its constructions and enlarge its vocabulary would 
be to increase its usefulness; and for these purposes they 
freely drew on the language of their conquerors. But the 
latter was rendered odious by too many unpleasant associa* 
tions to allow of its substitution for a tongue which the use 
of centuries had rendered sacred in their eyes. Of effecting 
this, the power of William andhis successors was totally in* 
capable. The people carried their point; and within two 
hundred years these very kings and nobles from across the 
channel were compelled to learn the Saxon, at first so much 
contemned, now converted into English by the important 
changes just alluded to, which commenced as early as the 
middle of the twelfth century. In 1362, the new language 
thuB formed was introduced into the courts and allowed to be 
used in pleading; all classes of society spoke it; poets em- 
ployed it as the vehicle of their choicest thoughts ; and Eng- 
lish literature may be said to have had its origin. 



Did they taoceed In keeping tiieir yemaoular anallojed t How were Nonziaa wOTd» 
ipadnally introdaoed? In what qualities did the educated Saxons find that the Nor* 
man language surpassed their own ? What was the state of feeling among the Saxons 
t oeataaj alter the Oonqnest f How tut did thia wiUingness extend ? For what por- 
ptmat did fhey draw on the language of thetr eonqnerors? Did the kings or the people 
finny th^ point? Two hundred years after the Conquest, what do we find t Inte 
what was Saxon by that time oonTerted? In IMS what took plaoaf In what local> 
lite were these ehangea soonest eflbcted f 

3 
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TheM changes, though coyeriog in the kingdom at huge a period of 
two hundred years, were in some parts much sooner effected. The 
greater the number and influence of the Norman inhabitants in any 
given locality, the sooner did Anglo-Saxon prejudices give way and th« 
distinctive features of the French become blended with those of the 
temacular. 

§ 28. Conversion of Anglo- Saoaon into English* — Marbi 
of the Buocessive changes to which allusion has been made 
are evident in the few extant writings of the twelfth and 
the succeeding century. In the case of some of the prodne- 
tions of this transition period, critics have found it difficult to 
decide whether they should be classed among the latest speci- 
mens of Saxon, or the earliest of English, literature, bearing, 
as they do, the characteristics of each ; they have, therefore, 
introduced the word Semi-Saxon, which they apply to all 
writings between 1150 and 1250 a. d. Passing over a few 
works of minor importance, the Travels of Sir John Mande- 
ville, written in 1356, may be called the first English book. 
Wicliffe's Translation of the Bible followed twenty-seven 
years afterwards, and did much towards fixing the unsettled 
forms of the new language. 

The Engliflh of these early times, however, differs much from that 
of the present day. Even the poetry of Chaucer, who wrote in the lat- 
ter part of the fourteenth century, cannot be understood without the 
aid of a glossary. Our language has not, to be sure, since the Norman 
invasion suffered any shock from the intermixture of conquerors, and 
their dialects ; but its appearance is much changed in consequence, not 
only of manifold simplifications in the spelling, but also of the disuse of 
many Saxon terms (one fifth of those current in Alfred's time being now 
obsolete), and the continual introduction of new words from the dead 
languages, as well as from the French, Italian, and Spanish. For scien- 
tific terms resort has generally been had to the Greek ; and, as new dis- 
eoveries have been constantly making since the Middle Ages, the addi- 
tions from this source have been considerable. Commerce has also 



i 28. In what writiiigs have we marks of these snccessive changes ? What writiogs 
tsee clfosed as Semi-Sazon ? What may be called the first English book ? When wai 
{t written t What work followed twenty-seven years afterwards ? How does this early 
IBngUsh oompare with that of ihe present day? What is said of Chaucer's poetry? 
Wbenoe arlaea tbia difllereiioa ? What part of tho Bason words eorrent in Alfred's ttms 
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widely extended ; and commodities formerly trnknown hare been introi 
dneed into common nse, retaining in most cases their foreign namssi 
Urns we have obtained the words camphor , artenie, and many othera 
The changes and additions jnst mentioned, as well as a Yariety of modi* 
fications which are found to have affected, not only onr own, but also 
every other modern tongne, have so altered the appearance of the later 
Bnglish that a close examination is necessary to convince the reader of 
ta identity with the langpiage of Ghauoer. 

§* 29. Changes by which Anglo-Saxon was converted intc 
English. — The principal changes by which Anglo-Saxon was 
converted into English, were, 

L Modifications and contractions in the spelling of words. 

II. The introduction of French terms, phrases, and idioms. 

III. The use of less inversion and ellipsis, especially in 
poetry. 

lY. The omission of inflections or changes in the termination 
of the noun, and substitution of prepositions to express 
its relations to other words. This last-mentioned change 
is the only one of sufficient importance to authorize us in 
considering the new derivative as an independent tongue. 
It is an alteration which time very often brings about ; 
and ib, perhaps, to be attributed rather to the natural 
efforts of the people to simplify their grammar, than to 
the effects of the Norman Conquest or the new dialect 
it introduced. Observation shows that this tendency 
has by no means been confined to English. It seems to 
be a universal principle, that, the further we go back in 
the history of a given language, the more terminational 
changes we find in its nouns and verbs, and the fewer 
prepositions and auxiliaries. 



now oDflolete ? Whence have we obtained most of onr scientiflc tenns ? How haTt 
we reeeived the words camphor^ arsenic^ and many others? What is said of the 
effBCt of these alterations and additions? 

$ 29. Mention the foor principal changes by which Anglo-Sason was oonyerted into 
English. Which of these is the most important ? How Is it often brought aboat ? To 
what is it attributable? Is this tendency confined to- the English langoace? The 
fkirffaer we go back in the history of a toz^pie, what do we And ? 
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LESSON IX. 

ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

§ 30. To recapitulate and enlarge on what has been said 
in the preceding lesson, it appears that our language, as it 
now stands, is composed of the following elements : — 

1. Saxon. — Of the forty thousand words contained in our 
fullest dictionaries, twenty- three thousand are from this source* 
as are, also, our chief peculiarities of construction and idiom. 
Some of these it may be interesting to particularize. The in- 
flection of our pronouns ; the terminations of the possessive 
case and plural number, as well as of the second and third 
person singular of verbs ; the syllables er and eU^ and the 
words more and Ttiost^ by which we form the comparative and 
superlative of adjectives and adverbs ; the suffix ly (derived 
from liJc^^ which enters into the formation of a large propor- 
tion of our adverbs. — all these are derived.from the Saxon. 
As to the words we have received from it, they are those 
which occur most frequently and are individually of the 
greatest importance : such as the articles a, an^ the ; all our 
pronouns ; the adjectives ofbenest used, especially such as are 
irregularly compared ; the commonest adverbs of one syllable, 
howy now, then, and the like; nearly all of the numerous 
irregular verbs, as well as the auxiliaries, have, he, shall, toiU, 
&c. ; and the prepositions and conjunctions, almost without 
exception. 

Irregular nouns, adjectives, and verbs, are in every language among 
the oldest words, and are very likely to be those most used in c<»nmon 
conversation ; to which fact their deviation from regularity may often 

f 80l How many words are contained in our fullest dictionaries? Of these, how 
Dumy are Saxon ? What terminations have we received from this source t Which 
of our words are Saxon ? Mention some of them. What is said of the irregular noun^ 
B4}ective8, and verbs in every language ? What strttdng objects have received Sax« 
names ? Whence come most of our abstract terms ? Whence, the specifications nn^ 
tbero? Give examples. What riehftind of words is almost entirely Saxon? ICenj 
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be traced. These, as we have seen, onr Saxon anoestors gave vb ; te 
ihem, also, we owe the names of the BtrDdng objects which constantly 
meet our view, of sun and moan, land and uftUer, hiU and ddU, While, 
moreover, we borrow from the Latin or French most of our abstnot 
terms, the specifications classed nnder them are for the most part Saxjn. 
Thns Latin supplies us with the general tenn color ; but to Saxon we 
are indebted for the particular Tarieties, wAtto and hlaek, blue and yt^ 
UnOf red and brown : from the former we get the comprehensive term (a 
TMve; from the latter, the different kinds of motion, wdkingt rwMung^ 
leaping y springing, gliding, creeping, crawling, <fec Henoe, too, the riob 
and necessary fond of words by which we express our feelings and pa»- 
sions as well as the relations which call them fortb. These emotiona 
th9 Saxons shared with all others of the human race, and the words 
wl ieh they employed in expressing them have come down to us almost 
without alteration. To this class belong the words love and hate, hope 
and fear, smile and tear, sigh and groan, weeping and laughter, f other 
and mother, man and tcife, son and daughter. Our common business 
terms, the language of the shop, the market, and the farm, have the 
same origin. Saxon, therefore, besides dictating the laws and furnish- 
ing the particles by which our words are connected, yields the most 
available terms for expressing the feelings, describing the objects of 
sense and imagination, and conveying the facts of every-day life. 

2. No&MAN French. — From the time of the Conquest till 
the days of Chaucer, a period of three hundred years, this 
element played an important part in the formation of our 
tongue. First introduced by royal authority as the language 
of law, chivalry, and feudalism, and unwillingly received by 
the masses, it finally found its way into their affections, and 
was largely drawn upon for words in which the Saxon vocabu" 
lary was deficient. From this source it is estimated that at 
least five thousand words were added. Besides covering the 
abstractions and generalities of every-day life, they often con* 
vey slight distinctions and delicate shades of thought. We 
find them psurticularly useful, when we wish to express disap- 

some. What otber terms have the same origin ? What portion, then, of Its syntax 
and vocabulary does English owe to Saxon ? 

Between what periods did Norman French play an Important part In the formation 
of our tongue ? How was it first introduoed ? In process of time, how was It received 
by the people ? How many words liave we taken from this source ? What do they 
Qonyey with peculiar accuracy ? When do we find them partioalarly nsefbl ? How if 
this explained 7 
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probation without woundiDg the feelings of another. The 
natural courtesy of the Normans led to the creation of a fund 
of words applicable to this purpose, for which the energetic 
and too often rough expressions of the Saxons were totally un- 
suited. 

3. Modern French. — From this offspring of the ancient 
Norman our authors have, at different periods, taken many 
useful words ; which, either with very slight changes in their 
spelling or without any modification at all, have, after a time, 
by common consent, become incorporated into the language. 
A taste for French expressions as well as French opinions haa 
from time to time prevailed in England, and of course led to 
the introduction of many foreign terms from this source; 
whence, also, numerous additions have been made through the 
medium of trade, many fabrics which owe. their invention to 
the artists of France having come into general use and re- 
tained Iheir foreign names. 

4. Jmtin. — Under this head must be classed those ele- 
ments which have come directly from the Latin, and not 
through the medium of any other tongue. Between the two 
classes it is not always easy to draw a dividing line, particu- 
larly in the case of the later derivatives. The earliest addi- 
tions from this source (if we except proper names and a few 
military terms, introduced into the original vernacular of 
Britain during the period of Roman supremacy, and thence 
received and naturalized at a later date by the Saxons) were 
ecclesiastical words, such as monk^ saint, cloister, mass, and 
the like, necessarily employed wherever the Church of Rome 
carried its doctrines, institutions, and ritual. Next follow 
the Latinisms introduced in the thirteenth century, at which 
time a taste for classical studies began to revive in England 



What is said of the additions from modem French t Through what medlno 
bftve thej mostly been receiyed? 

Into what two classes are the Latin elements of onr langoi^e diTi^cdt Is it ^Mf 
to dtetingnish between them ? What additions were made from this source during th6 
pariod of Boman supremacy? What Latin terms were next introduced? Give eap- 
•mptes. What Latinisms next followed? Towards the dose of the eighteenth oen* 



1 
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as well as elsewhere. Thenceforth, as necessity required, oo- 
casional additions were made from the same source, especially 
t)j theological and scientific writers ; until, towards the close 
of the eighteenth century, Johnson and his imitators, haying 
coined largely from Latin roots and naturalized a variety of 
classical idioms, succeeded in making their high-sounding de« 
riyatiyes fashionable, at the expense of the less pretending 
Saxon. 

It has been qnestioned by those who compare the simplicity of Ad- 
dison with the pomponsness of Hmne and Oihbon, whether this whole* 
sale latinizing was any improvement to onr language and literature ; H 
however, it resulted in no other advantage, it has at least secured us as 
array of synonymes (that is, words that have the same or a similar sig- 
nification) unequalled by those of any other modem language^ 

5. Oeltic. — Next in importance are the Celtic elements, 
some of which were introduced into our language at or short- 
ly after the period of its first formation, while others haye 
been added in modem times, either by antiquarians or in con- 
sequence of intercourse with the Welsh and Irish. As exam- 
plea of the latter, may be mentioned the words tartan, plaid^ 
Jlannel, &c. The former class may be arranged under two 
subdiyisions : — 

I. Those elements which came directly from the Celtio 
itself; embracing a great number of geographical names, 
such as 7%ameSj Kent, &c., as well as a yariety of com- 
mon nouns in every-day use, among which are bran^ 
dam, flaw, gruel, mop, tackle, &c. 

n. Such as originated in the Celtic, yet were receiyed into 
English, not directly from that tongue, but through the 
medium of Latin or Norman French, into which they 
had previously found their way. 

turf, Tfhftt taste became fiashionable ? How does the style of Addison compare with 
fbat of Hume and Gibbon? What question has been raised with regard to tliii 
irholoaale latinizing ? What great advantage has resulted from it f 

What elements are next in importance ? When were the Geltio additions Intro* 
dnoedf What is the first class into which the ancient elements are divided? Oiv« 
•samples. Wliati the second ? How have Celtio words found their way into EngUib 
temodsrn times? 
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6. Greek. — To this language we are indebted largely foi 
Boientific terms, bat little or none for words of every-daj life 
The elements thus derived are all of recent addition. If we 
except the words phenomenon, criterion, atUomaton, and a 
few others, they have all been introduced within the last hun- 
dred and fifty years. New discoveries of science having ren- 
dered an enlargement of our technical nomenclature necessary, 
recourse was had to the Greek as affording the greatest ad* 
vantages for this purpose. Hence our numerous words end- 
ing in logy and graphy, and their derivatives. 

7. Miscellaneous Elements. — Under this head fall the 
few isolated words added from time to time, through the 
medium of business, or as occasion has required, from Eastern 
and North American dialects, or the modem tongues of Eu- 
rope not before alluded to. 

Dr. Lathamj in his '' Handbook/' p. 66, famishes ns with a variety 
of examples : — 

Itauaw, virtuoso. 

Russian, Czar. 

TuBKiBH, coffee, bashaw, scimitar. 

Ababio, admiral, assassin, alchemy, alcohol, and a variety of words 
beginning with the Arabian article dL 

Persian, turban, carayan. 

Hindoo, calico, chintz, curry, lac. 

Malay, bantam, gamboge, rattan, sago. 

Chiness, nankeen, tea, and its varieties, bohea, hyson, Ac 

K Amxbiqan Indian, squaw, wigwam. 

§ 31. From what has been stated, however, with regard 
to the numerical proportion of the elements composing our 
language, no correct idea can be formed respecting their rela< 



What terms do we owe to the Greek langaagef When were they Introdneed? 
Within this period, what has called for an enlargement of oar scientifio vocabdaiyf 
What terminations in English indicate Greek origin? 

How have a variety of . miscellaneons elements crept into onr language? Gtre 
asamplea from the Italian; Bnssian; Turkish; Arabic; Persian; Hindoo; Malay; 
Chinese ; North American Indian dialects. 

1 81. From what has been stated with regard to their nnmber, can a correct Idea h« 
fcnned of the relativo importance of the elements that compose our language ? WI^ 
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tive Lnportanoe. Some words, for instanoe, (and this is the 
oase with many of our Saxon derivatives) are constantly re- 
earring, while the use of others is rare and limited to certain 
styles or subjects. To determine what part of our language, 
as commonly written, is really Saxon, various passages from 
the authorized version of the Scriptures and from standard 
-writers of different eras have been analyzed. The result, as 
given in Turner's Anglo-Saxons, shows that when the words 
were classified under the languages from which they were re 
Bpectively derived, more than four fifths of the whole were 
found to be of Saxon origin. The individual passages com- 
pared were found to differ widely from each other as regards 
their proportion of* foreign elements. The translators of the 
Bible wrote by far the purest Saxon, only -^^ of their wordf 
being derived from other sources ; of Swift's words,- J are uoi 
Saxon; of Milton's, i; of Shakspeare's, |; of Spenser's 
Addison's, and Thomson's, about | ; of Johnson's, I ; of 
Pope's and Hume's, | ; of Gibbon's, much more than ^. 
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LESSON X 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

§ 32. Before proceeding to consider the different classes 
of words, and the parts they respectively perform in a sen- 
teice, we may with advantage look at our language as a whole, 
and observe its leading characteristics. 

Derived, as we have seen, from so many different sources, 

not t To airlTe at a knowledge of this, what has been done ? What proportion of all 
the words employed is found to be of Saxon origin? VTho are ascertained to have 
wr'tten the purest Saxon? WTiat proportion of their words is derived Itom other 
Goq^oM? Of Swift's words, what part is not Saxon? of Milton's? Shakspeare's? 
Spenser^s? Addison's, and Thomson's? Johnson's? Pope's and Hame's ? Gibbon's? 
§ 9&, What follows from the fiict that English has been derived from so many difEsr* 

3* 
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each of which has contribatcd some of its own peculiar fea> 
tures, it naturally follows that English, like every other eowf 
pounded language, is full of irregularities. We must not ex- 
pect entire consistency in its parts, or that complete analogy 
of structure which is found in simpler tongues that have been 
built on but one foundation. Our words, naturalised from 
widely different dialects, " straggle," as Blair says, " asunder 
from each other, and do not coalesce so naturally in the struc- 
ture of a sentence as the words in the Oreek and Koman 
tongues." Our orthography is anomalous ; the same combi- 
nation of letters may be pronounced in half a dozen different 
ways : * and our-syntactical constructions are so arbitrary that 
it often perplexes the best grammarians to account for them. 
We have introduced foreign idioms and modes of construc- 
tion ; and our sentences too often look like patchwork, com- 
posed of divers pieces, handsome enough in themselves, but 
of such different colors and qualities that the eye cannot help 
being struck with the variety in passing from one to another. 
Composite languages, however, have advantages as well as 
drawbacks. The very variety alluded to above is preferable to 
sameness, and often imparts vivacity to what might otherwise 
seem monotonous and dull. Such tongues, moreover, are gener- 
ally enriched with copious vocabularies; and particularly is this 
true of English, whose abundance of historical, political, moral, 
and philosophical terms, leaves little to be desired by the wri- 
ter. Nor are we less amply provided with distinct and »,pecu- 
liar poetical terms. With us poetry differs from prose, not 
only in having a certain arrangement oC syllables and feet, but 



* For example, ottgh in through, though, coitgh, tough, lough, hU* 
90ugh, plough. 

out Bonrces? WHat must we not expect? What says Blair respecting onrwordaf 
Whftt Is the character of onr orthography? Give an example. What is said of 00 
sentences T 

What advantage, on the other hand, do composite languages possess? With what 
•re iuch tnngnes generally enriched? With what kind of terms are we amply pro- 
vided ? In English, how does poetry differ firom prose ? Whose writings prove this? 



^1^^ 
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in the yery words that compose it ; so maoh so that the wri* 
tings of Ossian, though they have neither rhyme nor metre, 
are ckssed by many among poems. In this respect we enjoy 
a great advantage over the French, whose poetry, without 
rhyme, would be hardly distinguishable from their prose ; and 
with whom, as a consequence, blank yerse is never attempted. 
For this richness we are indebted to the fact that our language, 
originally made up from several others, has borrowed from 
them all ; and thus has supplied from one what was wanting 
in another, and even in some cases appropriated duplicate 
terms and expressions to denote the same thing. These are of 
great use to the writer in every department of composition, 
enabling him to diversify his style and avoid unpleasant repe- 
titions. 

§ 33. Every language is supposed to take, in a greater or 
less degree, its predominant tone from the character of the 
people that speak it. Though it cannot, of course, exactly 
represent their customs, manners, powers of mind, and habits 
of thought, yet it must necessarily be in some measure, if ever 
so little, affected by their national characteristics. The 
vivacity of the French, the thoughtfulness of the English, and 
th gravity of the Spanish, are unmistakably impressed on 
their respective tongues. 

From the character of those by whom our language was originally 
formed, and from whom it has received most of its subsequent additions 
and modifications, we would expect to find it distinguished by strength 
and energy ; and this is the case, notwithstanding the numerous small 
particles and auxUiary verbs which we are constantly obliged to em- 
ploy, with a decidedly weakening effect Though omr constructions are 
by no means compact, and our thoughts are diluted with a superabuuf 
dance of words, yet, in spite of these disadvantages, since it abounds in 

Wlut is 8*id of French in this respect? What kind of verse is, therefore, never «b* 
tempted In that hmgnage ? To what flict is English indebted for this richness ? How 
is this quality of nse to the writer ? 

$ 88. From what does every language take its predominant tone ? What is the 
oharacteristic of the French and their tongue? What of the English ? What of tba 
Spanish f Judging from the character of the formers of our language, by what would 
weeixp«3t to find English distinguished? Is this the case? What wordiL however. 
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terms Adapted to the expresdon of the etrongeft emotimiB, and preaenli 
■nperior iacilities for forming compounds, and thereby briefly represent* 
ing complex ideas, our language is admitted by all nations to be emi- 
nently nervous and energetic 

Flexibility, or sasceptibility of accommodation to differ- 
ent styles and tastes, so as to be either grave or gay, forcible 
or tender, simple or imposing, as occasion may require, is one 
of the most important qualities that a language can possess, as 
regards both writing and speaking. To ensure flexibility, 
three characteristics are essential; copiousness, capacity for 
changes of construction and arrangement, and strength and 
beauty as regards individual words. The first two of these 
qualities we have seen that English possesses in a high de- 
gree ; in the last it is not deficient. While, therefore, it is in* 
ferior in flexibility to Latin and Greek, and of modem lan- 
guages perhaps to Italian, it is still capable of being used 
with success in any style ; as must be apparent to all who ex- 
amine the master-pieces which our literature has produced in 
the various departments of prose and poetry. 

• It has been said above that our tongue is not deficient in 
harmony ; and this is proved by the fact that it is capable of 
being formed into poetry without the aid of rhyme. Vowel 
sounds abound, and please the ear with their variety. The 
frequent recurrence of the hissing consonant 5, however, has an 
unpleasant effect, which we have only partially removed by 
assigning to that letter, in certain positions, the sound of z , 
as in ts, the^e^ ears^ bves, resolves ^ &c. The melody of our 
periods is also materially affected by our tendency to throw the 
accent of polysyllables back towards the beginning ; to which 
tendency we are indebted for such awkward words as tempos 



bsT» s decidedly weakening effect f What is said of oar constructions f How sn ow 
fhooghts dilated ? Notwithstanding this, what is the general diaraoter o/t oar Laa- 
gnage f To what features does it owe this character ? 

What is one of the most important qualities a language can possess f Enumwaia 
Uie characteristics essential to flexibility. How does English rank as regards these 
ttiree eeeentialat How does it compare in flexibility with Latin, Greek, and Italian t 
Whait proves Ita adaptation to ail s^les ? 
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rarily^ mischimkmslyy mercenariness, miseroNeness, and manj 
others similarly discordant. 

Whatever may be said of the English language in other 
respects, in simplicity it undoubtedly surpasses the rest of 
European tongues. It is free from intricacies of case, deolen- 
sion, mood, and tense. Its words are subject to butiew termi- 
national changes. Its substantives bave no distinctions of. 
gender except what nature has made. Its adjectives admit of 
such changes only as are necessary to denote the degrees of 
comparison. Its verbs, instead of running through all the 
varieties of ancient conjugation, suffer few changes. With 
the help of prepositions and auxiliaries, all possible relations 
are expressed, while the words for the most part retain their 
forms unchanged. We lose from this, no doubt, in brevity 
and strength ; but we gain vastly in simplicity. The arrange- 
ment of our words is, in consequence, less difficult, and our 
sentences are more readily understood. The rules of our syn- 
tax are exceedingly simple, and the acquisition of our Ian- 
guage is easy in proportion. 
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LESSON XI. 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

§ 34. Having traced the history of our language, considered 
the sources from which it is derived, and noted its chief 
characteristics, we shall now proceed to treat of its words, 

What proves that English is not deficient in harmony ? What conionant has an 
oapitteant sonnd f How have we attempted to remove the difficulty f What tendeoof 
In aoeentuation interferes with the melody of periods? Mention some inhamuHiloiii 
words thos accented. 

In what does English surpass all other European tongaes ? What ftaturea aie men* 
Uomed, which condnca to its simplicity ? How are the different relations of nouns and 
verbs expressed? In what respects do we lose in consequence of this? In whot do 
we gain? 




vieiTBdwith referenoe to the respootiTe parts the; perfDim in a ; | 
sentenoe. A knowledge of grammar being presupposed ia tlie ', 
pupil, wo shall here, hj a brief summary, merely recall to hia ; 
mind its leading principles, with auoh definitions and illasbra>' : 
tions only as are absolutely essentiaHo tho proper understand* 
ing of the succeeding lessons. 

The classes into which words are divided with referenoe |' >; 
to their use and mutual relations, are called Pakts of Speech 
They are nine in number. 

I. NOUNS, or names of things.' They are divided into 
two classes : Cohhon Nouns, or names that distinguish one 
class of objects from another, — as, man, cUy, river; and 
Peofek Nouns, or names that distinguish oife iBdividu&l of a i 
class from another, — aa,,Moses, Brooklyn, Rhine. .,^ j 

The term StrssTANtivB is frequentlj used as sjnoaynimut'Vm nawi. 
fiesides nouns, it embraccB whatever may be used as sucli ; that ia, pro- 
nouns, verbs in t!htk,il>finitiTe, and clauses. 

II. PRONOUNS, or words that may be used instead of J 
nouns. 

Hej are comprised in the Mlowing classes ; — 
1 Pbbsonal, or iach as show by their fotm what person they are ; 1 

it, whether they represent the person speaking, the persou ^po 

to, or the object spoken o£ The Pereonals are, /, thou, ht, (Ae, t'f, . 

their compounds, myielf, thytilf, hitmelf, hend/, iUetf. 
&. RiLATivKs, or such aa relate to a BubstaDtire goiog before, caDed 

Autecedent The relaliTes sie, viho, tcbich, and that. What, » 

ever, ichoever, aud ahieheeer, include the antecedent, and are cai 

compound relatives. 
g. iNTEEBooAnvra, or Budi as are used to ask questiona. The iatOTn 

tJves are, vAo, vAich, and ahoL 

f S4. Ttaat da ne ffleu bj puts ot ipetnb I Hov mtuiy t» Hum > Wliteh 1i 
ftntr Wtait m nonnat Into irbat clasMe ue tbey dtvtdedl W bit m cod 
podiiat Whatare propMnounsf What t«m la often natid aa ejIwnjiDOOS wllli no; 
■ViiU Ota b«aidea Dsnaa us Inelnded nndar chegensnl bead at anbatantlTcar 

■WhattatheamMmdpart of spsMhl Wlut are pronoBnsf Ennmenile tha d« 
iBto ihlch Uiey are aiyldsd. Doflna the term yersoMol prrwDun. Mantton tha 
tonala. What are relatl™ pronouna ( Emuoemte them. What are Intemigatti 
UadioD them. What li meant by adjecttva pmnonnal Mentton the prtmapat oiw. 
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i. AoncTiTm Fbonovmb, or snoh aa on some oeoasions take the plaee o< 
anbatantiyes, and on others are used with them, like adjectiTet 
Under this head fall the words^ thU, that, each, every, either, neither 
no, none, any, aU, mch, eome, both, other, another, 

JT III. ARTICLES, or words placed before nouns to show 
whether they are used in a particular or general sense. We 
have two articles : they called Definite, because it defines or 
points out a particular object ; and an or a, called Indefi- 
nite. 

/C IV. ADJECTIVES, or words which describe or limit 

i^ubstantives ; as, " The Jive good emperors". 

V. VERBS, or words that express an action or state ; as, 

He is sure to succeed^ That respecting which the action or 

state is primarily expressed is called the Subject of the verb ; 

thus, in the preceding example, he is the subject of the 

verb is. 

Verbs are divided into two classes : Transitivx, or such as express 
"An act done to an object; and iNTBANsinyi, or such as express a state, or 
an act not done to an object ''James reads Latin", ** JamoB eon read**, 

^*' James ie asleep": in the first sentence the verb is transitire ; in the 

Ipbst two, intransitive. 

It To show the relation which the subject bears to the action express- 

jjPed, transitive verbs have two distinct forms, called VoiOBSb The Ao> 
fivx Voice represents the subject of the verb aa acting ; aa, ** Cnsar eon- 
quered Pompey." The Passive Voice represents the subject of the verb 
aa acted upon ; as, ** Pompey t/oM conquered by Caesar." 

A verb is said to be voutb when it is Hmited by person and number. 
This is the case in every part except the infinitivo mood and the parti- 
eiplesb 

By the regimen of a verb or preposition is meant the substantive it 
governs with all the limiting words belonging thereto ; as, '* A good citi- 



What ia the third part of speech? What are artic%6? Mention them, and gVra 
fhelr names. 

Wlutt is fbe fourth part of speech ? What are adjectives ? Give an example. 

What is the fifth part of spe^ ? What are verbs ? What is meant by the subject 
of a verb f Into how manj classes are verbs divided ? What are ibey ? What ara 
tnmsittvo verbs? What, intransitive ? Give eicamplea. How many voices are there ? 
Wbat are they called ? How does the active voice represent the subject of the verb Y 
How doos the passive represent it ? When is a verb said to be finite ? Wbat is ommui^ 
1/ the regimen of a verb or preposition ? Give examples^ 
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sen obeys kit counir^a lawt.** ** The age of nUraelet is past" ** A oam 
pany of vieked andproJUgoU menJ* 

To verbs belong 

Particifles, or words which, partaking of the nature of 
adjectives and verbs, describe a' substantive by assigning to if 
an action or a state. Transitive verbs have six participles 
ihree in the active, and three in the passive, voice ; as, loving^ 
lovedy having loved^ t^nd deirig lovedy loved^ having been 
loved. Intransitive verbs, admitting of no passive voice, have 
but three participles ; as, toalkingj walked^ having walked, 

VI. ADVERBS, or words added to verbs, participles, ad- 
jectives, and other adverbs, to express time, place, degree, 
comparison, manner, &c. ; as, now^ here^ very, so, gracefully. 
Adverbs of manner for the most part end with the letters ly. 
This class of words must be carefully distinguished from adjee 
tives, which also express manner or quality, but are always 
joined to substantives. 

. VII. CONJUNCTIONS, used to connect words, senten. 
ces, and parts of sentences. The most common ones are, 

either, because, ezc^t, 

neither, since, whetlitf^ 

than, though, lest, 

that, although, unless, 

VIIL PREPOSITIONS, wnich show the relations be- 
tween substantives and other words in a sentence. The fol- 
lowing list contains the principal : 

about, behind, during, out o^ tonching, 

above, below, except, past, towards, 

across, beneath, fop, regarding, undef, 

after, besides, from, respecting, -undenieath, 

Wbatsre partidides? How many parttdples hsYd tmnsltiTe T^rbs? Bei^ltoai^ 
have intraiudtives ? Oive examples of each. 

What are adverbs? With what syllable do adverbs of manner geoeratly etidi 
From what most adverbs be careftilly distingtiisbed ? What is tiio differenee betWMfe 
tfaem? 

What are coqjmietioiiB ? Mention the most common ones. 
What are prepositions? Enumerate the principal ones. 



and, 


OP, 


as. 


nop, 


fop. 


yet, 


it 


but. 



,/ 



i - ' -/ 






\ 



.^ ^ 



agwnst. 


between. 


along. 


betwixt. 


amid. 


beyond. 


among. 


but, 


around. 


by, 


at. 


eoncenung, 


before, 


down, 
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in, round, mtiL 

into, saye, unto, 

notwithstanding, since, ap, 

Q^ through, upon, 

off, throughout, with, 

on, till, within, 

over, to, without 

""T^X INTERJECTIONS, or words used to denote a sm 
den emotion of the mind ; as, oA / alas ! 01 oh! fief hist 

•p^XA-Myr.nL — .The following sentence contains all the parts of speech, 
the words falling respectively under one of the aboye classes^ as denoted 
by the numbers placed oyer them : — 

793*588 4 1 

"^ But alas! he soon fell before the malignant tempter.** 

^ 35. Of these parts of speech, the noun, pronoun, and verb, 
alone are inflected ; that is, undergo changes in termination to 
denote different cases, numbers, persons, &c. 

§ 36. That we may determine to which of the above classes 
a word belongs, we must examine the relations it sustains to 
the rest of the sentence ; and, as in different connections the 
same word often performs very different offices, it follows that 
in one sentence it may be one part of speech, and in another 
another, according to its application. The same word oft^n ap- 
pears, as 

I. Noun and verb. Example, heat. '' The heat is great" ; 
here, being the name of something, it is a npun. '' Heat the 
plate"; in this case it expresses an action, and is therefore a 
f erb. 

II. Adjective and noun. Example, damp. " A damp 
cellar'^ in this expression it describes cellar^ and is oonse- 

Wbat are inteijectlons ? Give example& 

Oive a sentence containing all the parts of q>eech, and mention the elaas to whicb 
the words respectively belong. 

S 85. Which of these parts of speech are inflected? What is the meaning of the 

% 86. How are we to determfoe to which of these classes a word belongs ? How 
may the same word be used in different sentences? As what, for instance, does the 
word heat appear ? Give examples, and state what part of speech it is in each. As 
wbat two parte of speech does the ward damp appear? Give examples. Te what 
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quentlj an adjectiye. ^' Misfortune casts a damp over the 
spirits" ; here, being the name, of something, it is a noun. 

III. Adjective and verb. Example, dry. "A dry cli- 
mate." " Dry your cloak." 

lY. Adverb and conjunction. Example, as. '^ As bright 
as the sun." The first as, being joined to the adjective bright^ 
to express comparison, is an adverb ; the second a$y connecting 
parts of the sentence, is a conjunction. 

V. Adverb and preposition. Example, up. " Look up." 
" Up the hill," When followed by a noun or pronoun as its 
object, it is a. preposition ; when not, an adverb. 

§ 37. Difficulty is often experienced in parsing the words 
that and but. 

That, according to its use, may be a relative pronoun, an 
adjective pronoun, or a conjunction. When who or which can 
be used in its place, it is a relative ; '^ He that (who) has a 
guilty conscience is not to be envied.'^ When it points out a 
particular object, it is an adjective pronoun ; " That fact can 
not be doubted." When it connects parts of a sentence, it is 
a conjunction ; " I hope that you may succeed." 

But is employed as an adverb, a preposition, and a 
conjunction. When only can be used in its stead, it is an ad- 
verb; ^^ But (only) three were there." When equivalent to 
except, it is a preposition ; " No one biU (except) Napoleon 
could have conceived such an idea." In other cases it is a 
conjunction ; " Caesar was great mtellectually, but not mor- 
ally." 

cUuses does dry belong? Give examples. As what two pvts of speech does v^ ap 
pear ? Under what circtunstances is it a preposition, and under what an adverb ? 

§ 87. As what three parts of speech does the word that appear ? How can we de* 
kermine whichitis? Give examples. As what is the wwd &u^ employed ? Sowcsi 
vo determine what part of speech it is f 
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ORAL EXERCISE. 

Mention what part of speech each of the following wordi 
is, and how you know it^to^be ^o := — 

•2^ 1. A y^olent storm at s^ is often succeeded by a calm. 2. Calm 
▼our agitated mind. 3. How calm, how beautiful, comes on Uie still 
hour when storms are gone 1 4. With dulcet songs the mothers stiU 
their babes. 5. The still of midnight b at hand. 6. Still water runs 
deep. 7. A still is a vessel used in the distillation of liquors. 8. Still 
one was absent. 9. My cheeks no longer did their color boast 10. 
Fie 1 color not a glaring falsehood with feigned and specious excuses. 
11. A little mind often dwells in a great body. 12. Little did the French 
Emperor anticipate the overthrow that awaited him in Russia. 18. 
Man wants but little here below, nor wants that little long. 14. The 
Dutch till their fields with such care that the whole of HoUand resem- 
bles a highly cultivated garden. 15. Occupy till I come. 16. It is no 
worse to rob a man's till than to despoil him of his fair reputation by 
spreading slanderous reports. 17. The Arctic adventurers were imbed- 
^d in ice till the ensuing spring. 18. Past twelve o'clock, and yet the 
hermit sighs. 19. While the body was still hanging on the gallows, the 

gueen and her train rode gaily past. 20. Past tune never returns. 21. 
pirit of the Past I look not so mournfully at me with thy great tearful 
eyes. 22. For me, for all, Death comes alike. 23. Men are never so 
ridiculous for the qualities they have as for those they affeet to have. 
24. Fendon, hearing that his library was on fire, exclaimed, " Ah I God 
be praised that it is not some poor man's dwelling I " 25. No man should 
think BO highly of himself as to imagine he can receive but little light 
from books, nor so meanly as to believe he can discover nothing but 
what is to be learned from them. 
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LESSON XII. 

\ • 

SENTENCES. » 

§ 38. All language consists of sentences. 

A sentence is such an assemblage of words as makes com- 
plete sense ; as, " Truth is eternal." 

§ 39. Every sentence consists of two "parts, subject aod 
predicate. 

The subject is that respecting which something is affirmed, 

• ■♦ — ' 

$88. Of what does sU language consist? Wbat Is a sentence ? 

f 88. Into what Is every sentence divisible ? What is meant by the snbjeot \ Wha^ 
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asked, or exclaimed, or to wbioh a command, an ezbortation, or 
an entreaty is addressed. In the above example, truth is the 
subject. 

The predicate is that which is affirmed, asked, or exclaimed, 
respecting the subject ; or the command, epEhortation, or en- 
treaty addressed to it. In the above example, the words it 
eternal constitate the predicate. 

Ilie subject of a sent^ice may be ascertained by putting who or tohiU 
jefore tbe leadmg verbi The answer to the question thus fozmed wifl 
be the subject, and the rest of the sentence the predicate. Thus : — 
" Truth is etemaL" What is eternal f Answer, truth. Truth is there- 
fore the subject, and U eternal the predicate. 

In imperatiye sentences, that is, such as express a conunand, an ex- 
hortation, an entreaty, or permission, the subject is often understood; 
as, " Look not upon the wine when it is red.** Thou understood is the 
subject ; all the words expressed constitute the predicate. 

§ 40. There are two kinds of subjects, grammatical and 
logical 

The grammatical subject is the name of the person or 
thing respecting which the affirmation is made, the question 
asked, &c., (see § 39) without any limiting terms. It usually 
consists of but one word, and is nominative to the leading 
verb in the sentence. 

The logical subject consists of the name of the person or 
thing respecting which the affirmation is made, the question 
asked, &c., together with all the words that limit or de- 
scribe it. 

"The worst kind of lie is a half truth.** Kind is' the grammatical 
.subject ; the worst kind of lie is the logical subject ; is a half truth is the 
predicate. ' " • 

When there are no limiting words, the logical subject corresponds 
with the grammatical Thus in the sentence, " Truth is eternal/* truth 
Is both the grammatical and the logical subject 

> 
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t»7 the prodieate f How may the subject of a sentence be asoertidnM ? What is bbM 
of the subject of Imperative sentences f Oive an example. 

% 40. How many kinds of snlisects are tiiere f What are they called ? What ia the 
grammatical subject? Of J^w many words doea it generally ^consist? What ifl Um 
logical subject Give an example of the two kinds of 6al\iects?. In what case doel 
ttie lo^oal aabjoct correspond with the gnunmatioai ? 
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§ 41. Some sentences are sosceptible of division into two 
or more leading parts, entirely independent of eacli other in 
construction and having distinct subjects and predicates. 
JSuch parts are called Members. The followiog- sentence con- 
sists of two members : *^ A friend exaggerates a man*8 vii^ 
toes ; an enemy magnifies his crimes." 

§ 42. Sentences may contain adjuncts, phrases, and clauses. 

An Adjunct consists of a preposition and its regimen ; as, 
" Tho appearance of evU " ; *** The blessings of a kind God ". 

A Phrase is a combination of words which separately have 
no connection, either in construction or sense, with other words 
in tho sentence, but which, when taken together, convey a 
single idea and may be construed as a single word. In short, 
in a tvordj on the contrary^ are phrases. 

A Clause is a combination of words for the most part in- 
dependent in construction of other words in the sentence, and 
by themselves incomplete in sense, generally introduced for 
the purpose of asserting some additional circumstance respect- 
ing the leading proposition. 

§ 43. The clauses in most common use are eight in num- 
"ber; viz,, Relative, Participial, Adverbial, Vocative, Adjeo- 
liye, Appositional, Causal, and Hypothetical. 

A Relative Clause is one that contains a relative pronoun ; 
as, " He who lives to nature rarely can be poor." 

A Participial Clause is one that contains a participle ; 
as, " Awakened by the morning sun, the birds carol their 
songs of gratitude." 

An Adverbial Clause is one that performs the office of an 
adverb, generally expressing time, place, or manner ; as, 
^ There is a pleasure in the pathless taoods/^ 



$ 4SL Wbat 1» meant by the members of » sentence f Fonn a aentenoa eontdiiSiig 
kwo membera 

§42. What may sentences contain r What is an adjunct f GIyo an example. What 
li a phrase ? Gire ex*mi>Ies. What is a clause ? 

1 43. MenttiHi Ihe olanses in most common naow Define each in tun, and give on 
nple. 
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A VoostiTfi GlanBe is one that coaUinB tho Dsme of an 
object addressed ; as, " Qo to the ant, thou sluggard f " 

An Adjectire Cl&ose ia one that contains an adjective , 
M, " Firm in his attachments, Lafayette never forgot a 
friend." 

An Appositional Glanae ia one that contaiua a noon or 
pronoun in apposition with some other Buhatantive, that Is, 
vhioh refers to the aame object and is similarly constraed ; 
KS, " Bowa they go, the brave youtig riders." Riders, re- 
ferring to the same persons and being in the same constrao- 
tion as they, is in apposition with it. 

A Causal Clause is one that indicates the motive with 
whioh, or the end for which, an action is done ; as, " Zb perfect 
his education, he went to France." 

A Hypothetical Claase is one that embodies a sapposition ; 
as, " If thou hadst been here, ray brother had not died." 

g 44. These clausea, when used by themaelvea, do not 
make complete sense, as will be seen by making the trial ia 
the sentences given above as eiamplea. They are therefore 
called Dependent Clanaea. 

The leading clauses on which they depend, make sense by 
themselves, and are therefore called Independent Clauses 
Thus, in the sentence, " To perfect hia education, he went to 
I'rauce ", to perfect his education is a depdhdent, kc went to 
France an independent, clause. 

§ 45. As regards their signification, sentences ate divided 
into four classes ; viz., Declarative, Interrogative, Imperative, 
and Exclamatory. 

A Declarative Sentence is one that declares somethitig ; 
•a, " it rains." 

Deolsrative senteaces ooiutitnl^ the greater part oE written Ian 
goage. 
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An Interrogatiye Sentence is one that asks a question ; 
, « Does it rain ? " 

Interrogatiye sentences are generally introduced by the interrogar 
Uye pronouns, vtho, vhieh, or what ; or, by the anzUiaries, do, am, haive, 
sKaU, may, 4&c. ; as, <<Who is thoref" "What is tmth?" " Axn I 
right ? " " May we go f " 

An Imperative Sentence is one that expresses a eom* 
mand, an exhortation, an entreaty, or permission ; as, " Let 
it rain.' 

Imperatiye sentences are generally introduced by a yerb in the im> 
peratiye mood, 20< being often used for that purpose; as, " Go in peace ; * 
" Let him arise." 

As already remarked, the subject of an imperatiye sentence is often 
understood ; thus, in the aboye sentences, ^Aau understood is the subjects 

An Exclamatory Sentence is one that exclaims something ; 
as^" How it rains 1 " 

The adyerb how and the adjective pronoun what are often used to in- 
troduce exclamatory sentences ; as, " How dead the vegetable kingdom 
lies I " " What a bereavement I " 

It is a nice point, in the case of some sentences introduced by or con- 
taining the word what, to determine whether they are exclamatory or 
interrogatiye ; as, " Unhappy man that I am, what have I done I " In 
such cases, judge from the context whether an answer is expected : if so, 
the sentence is interrogative ; if not, exclamatory. 

§ 46. As regards their construction, sentences are divided 
into two classes, Simple and Compound. 

Simple Sentences are such as have but one member. (See 

§41.) 

Compound Sentences are such as have two or more mem- 
bers. 

Bow are interrogatiye sentences generaliy introdooed ? What is an imperatire sen- 
tence ? Giye an example. How are Imperative sentences generally introdaoed ! What 
▼erb is often nsed for this purpose? What is said of the subject of these sentences? 
What ia an exclamatory sentence? Give an example. With what words are ex- 
clamatory sentences often introduced? With what are they sometimes liable to be 
oonfonnded? What is the rule for deciding when a sentence is exclamatory and wbeo 
Interrogative? 

1 4fi. As regards their construction, how are sentences divided ? What are simple 
mtenoca? What are oompoond santenoct? What may a dmpla Mntaooe eontiio V 
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A sentenoe mtj be ample, and yet eontain any of the aboTe depend- 
ent claiues. It may have two granmiatical subjects connected by t 
conjunction, or a compound predicate, and yet be a simple senteace ; as, 
»< Humility and modesty are cardinal yirtues, and cannot be too muck 
eultiyated." A compound sentence must hare two members whoUy 
independent of each other in construction, each having its own sabject 
and predicate. A slight change in the above example will make it a 
compound sentence, the difference between the two consisting not in 
meaning, but simply in Ibrm ; thus, " Humility and modesty are cardi- 
nal virtues ; they can not be too much cultivated."^ 



OBAL EXERCISE. 

Point out the sentences which compose the following ex- 
tract, and state with regard to each, whether it is declarative, 
interrogative, imperative, or exclamatory ; also, whether sim- 
ple or compound. If simple, state what is the subject (both 
grammatical and logical), and what the predicate. Analyze 
the compound sentences into their members, and state the 
subject and predicate of each. 

Point out and name any of the above clauses that may 
occur, and mention the leading clause on which each depends. 

EzAMPLB.-^The first stanza given below constitutes a simple impera- 
tive sentence. The first line is an independent clause, inasmuch as it 
makes sense by itself The second line is a participial clause, since it 
contains the participle ^//edL The last two Imes constitute an adverb- 
ial clause, in which is embraced the relative clause thai beat the mmr' 
muring walks like autumn rain. Thou understood, being nominative to 
the leading verb let, is the grammatical subject; and the logical also, in- 
asmuch as there are no limitlDg terms. The whole stanza, as it standi, 
is the predicate. 

THE OEOWDED STEEBT. 

Lbt me move slowly through the street, 

Filled with an ever-shifhng train, 
Amid the sound of steps that beat 

The murmuring walks like autumn ram. 

What must a oompound senteQoe ocmtain ! Give an examine of a atmple aentenoe, a&d 
dwnr how, by a sUght ehanga, It may ba eonvartod into a eompofuid oae. 
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How £ut the flittmg figures come t ^ 

The mild, the fierce, the stony face ; 
Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and 

Where secret tears luiva left their trace. 

1%^ pass, to toil, to strife, to rest ; 

To hfUls in which the feast is spread ; 
To chambers where the foneral gnesi 

In silence sits beside the dead. 

And some to happy homes repair, 
^ Where children, pressing cheek to chedk* 
With mute caresses shall declare 
The tenderness they cannot speak. 

And some, who walk in calmness here, 

^all shudder as they reach the door, 
Where one who made their dwelling dear. 

Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 

Youth, wit^ pale cheek and slender fraxnei 
^ And dreams of greatness in thine eye, 

Qoest thou to build an earl^ name, 
Or early in the task to die f 

Keen son of trade, with eager brow. 

Who is now fluttering in thy snare ? 
T3iy golden fortunes — ^tower they now, 

Or melt the glittering spires in air ff 

Who of this crowd to-night shall tread 

The dance till daylight gleams again t 
Who sorrow o'er the untimely dead ? 

Who writhe in throes of mortal pain t 

Some, famine-struck, shall think how long 
• The cold, 4ark hours, how slow tibe light; 
And some, who flaunt amid the throng, 
Shall hide in dens of shame to-night. 

Each where his tasks or pleasures call, 

They pass, and heed each other not. 
There is who heeds, who holds them all 

In His large love and boundless thouf^i 

These struggling tides of life that seem 

In wayward, aimless course to tend. 
Are eddies of the mighty stream 

That rolls to its appomted end. 

4 
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LESSON XIII. 



CAPITAL LETTERS. 



§47. Letters are divided into twoclasses^ known bb Small 

Letters (a, b, xj), U) and Capitals (A, B, c^, f&y ^ The foi^ 

mer constitute the great bulk of all kinds of printed or writ- 
• ten matter. Capitals, however, are employed in certam oases 
at the commencement of words, for the purpose of attracting 
special attention. • ^ 

It was formerly the custom, both in writing and printing, 
to begin every noun with a capital, and such is still the prao- 
tice in the German language. This custom, however, con- 
ducing to no useful end, has very properly been laid aside ; 
and at the present day the use of capitals is confined to such 
cases as fall under the following rules. 

BULBS FOB THE USE OF CAPITAL LETTEBa 

§ 48. KuLE I. — Begin with a capital the first word of every 
sentence. 

§ 49. Rule II. — Begin with capitals all proper nouns, 
and titles of office, honor, and respect ; as, Rome, Myrtle 
AvenuCy Mr, Chairman, Dr. Franklin^ Gen, Washington^ 
dear Sir, 

§ 50. Under this head fall adjectiyes, as well as oommon nouns, wheit 
joined to proper nouns for the purpose of expressmg a title ; as, Alex- 
ander the Oreat, Charles the JSald, King William, Good Queen Bess. 

% 4T. How are letters divided ! Which constitute the greater part of all plated 
matter ? Where and fbr what purpose are capitals employed ? What costom foimerfy 
{revailed! 

$ 48. Bepeat Bole L 

i 4». Bepeat Bole II. Give examples.* 

% 50. Wtiot a^ectlves and commt>n nonna fbXL imder this rale t 



U^T^ZfS^^^f^Si^^ *^ eaungle U giyen fat Uliutntum of a dsfiaitioa or »!•, (b« atndast k f- 
Ntad to NpMt It wKheat it« teing rlqoind ^ • gptdal qotitioa. 
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§ 51. When the title is employed "without the proper name, if luecl 
in addressing a person, oonunence it with a capital ; if not, in which 
ease it will be preceded by the article the, conunenoe it with a small 
letter. Thna : " O £ing, live forever ! " — ** The king soon after resigned 
his crown." When nsed without reference to a particular individual, 
aac^ titles become common nouns and must, commence with small let 
ters ; as, "A king is no better than his subjects." 

§ 62. The same principle applies to the words moufUainf river^ gvify 
Ao^ When joined to proper nouns, either with or without a prepositioa 
between, they must begin with capitals ; as, the Rocky MottniainSf the 
Mississippi River, Hudson's Bay^ the QMf of Guinea, the Cape of Good 
Hope^ the Isle of Man, When used by themselves, though with refer- 
ence to particular objects, they must commence with small letters ; as, 
«« These mountains are covered with snow.'* 

§ 53. The words North, East, South, and West, and their compounds 
N'orth-east, Ac, when nouns, referring to certain districts of country or 
the people that inhabit them, begin with capitals ; when nouns, refer- 
ring to a point <^ the compass, and generally when adjectives, they 
conomence with small letters. Thus: ''The South generally opposed 
the bill.'*—" The wind is from the aow^A."—" Florida is pouthrwest of Kew 
York." 

§ 54. JSeaveni used in the singular and signifying the abode of the 
bleet, must commence with a capital ; as, " Let ffeaven be your goaL" 
In the plural, it signifies the sky and begins with a small letter; aa^ 
•* The heavens were overcast" "^ 

§ 55. The names of the months and the days of the weeks must com- 
mence with capitals ; those of the seasons, with small letters ; as. May, 
Sunday, summer 

§ 56. EuLE III. — Begin with capitals all adjectives 
formed from proper nouns ; as, Romany Spanish^ Eliza*' 

bethan. 

1 

$51 Wbat rule applies to the title if hen need without the proper name? When 
osed without reference to a particular individual, 'what do such tltl^ heoomo, and how 
Biust they commoioe ? 

$ 52. To what words does this same principle apply ? 

$ 5a State the rede that applies to the wdrds ITorth, East, Simth, West, snd their 
eompounds. ** 

1 54 How must the word ffeaven commence f in the plural number, what does 
Ik l^ify, and how must it commence ? 

$ 55. How must the names of the months, the days of the Vreek^ bad the seasons^ 
3(Hnmence ? * 

S 66. Bepeat Bule IlL What is said of the usage of the French language on 
Ihli point? *^ 
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In thiB respect tlie luage of the French language diffSnrs ftaai oam 
§ 57. Under this head fall a^jectiTee denoting a sect or religioi, 
nrhether formed from proper noona or not; as. Catholic, Protettwid^ 
Umversalitt 

% 58. A few adjectiyes deriyed from proper nonns, nsed merely to 
express a quality, without reference to the names from which th^ art 
derived, begin with small letters. Thus, stetUorianf though derived 
from Stentor, a fabulous personage noted for the strength of his lungs, 
is now used as simply synonymous with Imtd and does not commenee 
with a capital The word heavenly is another case in point. When 
used in the sense of very ^eaiy more than earthly , it must begin with a 
small letter ; an initial capital is proper only when it means, literally, 
pertaining to Heaven, l^e speak of the " heavenly beauty of a land- 
scape " ; but, " the Eeav^y rest in store for beUeyers". 

§ 59. EuLE lY.-j— Begin with capitals common nooiur * 
when spoken to, or sp4ken of, in a direct and lively manner^ 
as persons. 1 

In these cases, usage i^by no means uniform. In the inferior kinds 
of personification, for inst4ace where sex merely is attributed to inani- 
mate objects, a small letter must be used ; as, " The tun sheds his beanu 
upon the earth.'' A capital is proper only in the more yiyid and glow- 
ing personifications. 

§ 60. Etjle V. — !^egin with a capital the first word of 
every line of poetry ; as, 

" Swans sing befdre they die ; 'twere no bad thing, 
Should certain persons die before they sing." 

§ 61. The only exception to this rule is in the case of humoroxu / 
poetry, when a word is divided at the end of a line, and a portion of 
it is carried to the beginning of the next verse : in this case the sylla- 
bles thus carried oveif must not commence with a capital. Ad, ' * 

PjTrhus, you tempt a danger high. 
When you would steal from angry li- 
oness her cubs." 



1 57. To what other adjectives does this rale apply ? 

$ 68. State the rule applicable to a few ac^ectives derived from proper name^ \m\ 
now used merely to express a quality. Illostrate this principle in the ease of tbo words 
tlMtorian and TieavstUy, 

% 59. Repeat Rule lY. In what cases is It not applicable ? 

S^' Repeat Rale y. 

1 61. What SaXxm only exoeptior to this rule ? 
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§ 62. Rule YI. — ^Begin with capitals all appellations of 
the Peity, and the personal pronouns he and thou when stand 
•ing for His name. ^ 

Under this head are einbraced a^ectires which form part of the 
titles applied to the Deity; as^ "the Eternal One", "the BuprmM 
Being" 

g 63. It must be observed that Beyeral of the divine appellations are 
also nsed as common nouns, and in that case, of course, commence with 
BmaU letters. This principle is illustrated in the following sentences by 
the nse of the words god and promdence : ** The god» of the heothen 
boW- before our Ood.** — " Trust in Providence,**'^** Tie promdence [fore> 
seeing care] of God directs every event" 

§ 64. Rule VII. — Begin with a capital the first word of a 

direct quotation ; that is, one that forms a complete sentence 

by itself and is not connected with what precedes by ihcUy if^ 

or any other conjunction, as, " Bemember the old maxim : 

* Honesty is the best policy.' " 

In such % sentence as this, " He has come to the conclusion that 
' honesty is the best policy ' ", it would be wrong to commence honetty 
with a capital, because the quotation is introduced by that. 

§ 65. BuLE VIII. — Begin with a capital every noun, ad- 
jective, and verb, in the titles of books and headings of chap- 
ters ; as, " Hervey's * Meditations among the Tombs ' ". 

In advertisements, handbills, <fec., it is customary to begin with 
capitals the names of the prinoipal objects, to which it is desired to 
draw attention. 

§66. BuLE IX. — Begin with capitals words that are the 

leading subjects of chapters, articles, or paragraphs. 

Thus, when a word is being defined, it is proper to commence it with 
a capital; as in § 42. 

Tbja rule leaves much to the judgment of the writer. It is not wsQ 

$ 62. Sepeat Bnle VL What adjeetlyes fall under this role ? 

$ <S8. How ore sereral of the dl-vine appellations also used t In this ease, how mmft 
Sbey oommenoe ? Dlastrate this principle. 

\ 64. Bepeat Bale VIL If the quotation is introduced by that, how must it oom- 
aaonce? 

S 65. Bopeat Bole VIII. What is the custom In advertisements, hand-bills, Jtc t 

S 66. Bepeat Bule IX What is said about interpreting this role too lihenlly f 
When them is donbt, what is the aafest cooiBe? 
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to interpret it too liberally, as lias been done by some traDscendentalisli 
find imitatorB of German philoBophers, who speak of the Me and the 
yot Me, JEntUy, the Good, the Beaviifid, and the like, checkering the 
page with plentiful capitals as if it were a turgid advertisement. This 
is bad taste. Wherever there is any reasonable doubt, use a email 
letter. 

§ 67. BuLE X. — The pronoun J, and the interjection O, 
most always be written witih capitals. 

§ 6& Observe the difference between the interjections O and oK 
The former is used only before the names of objects addressed or invok- 
ed, is not immediately followed by an ezdamation-point (I) and must 
always be a capital ; the latter is used by itself to denote different • 
emotions of the mind, has an exclamation-point after it, and begins wiUi 
a small letter, except at the oonmiencement of a sentence. 

§ 69. Rule XI. — Begin with capitals words denoting well- 
known events, historical eras, noted written instruments, extra- 
ordinary physical phenomena, and the like ; as, the American 
Revolution^ the Middle Ages, the Magna Charta, the Gulf 
Streamy the Aurora Borealis. 

T3a.e object of beginning such words with capitals is to enable the reader 
to distinguish at once between the individuA objects they represent and 
common nouns of the same form and appearance. This must be done in 
all cases where there is liability of confusion. Thus in the sentence^ 
" Then cometh the Judgment**, if we mean the Day of Judgment, judg- 
ment must begin with a capital, or the writer's meaning may be misun- 
derstood. 

§ 70. Use a small letter in all cases where one of these 
eleven rules does not apply. When in doubt, use a small 
letter. 

§71. In printed matter, a style of character formed like 
capitals, but smaller, is employed for running titles, captions 
of chapters and paragraphs (see § 212), &c. ; as, a, b, c. These 
are known as small capitals. 

$ 67. Bepeat Bule X. 

§ 68. What inteijeotions must not be confounded 9 What mnst be obserred nitt 
feapect to O f What, respecting oh T 

% 69. Bepeat Bule XL What is gained by following thia mle ? Blnstrate Its ippU 
oatlon in the eentence " Then cometh the Judgment" 

{ 70. When none of these roles apply, what mnst be nsed f 

1 71. In ivinted matter, what style of character is used for running titIeB» An.? 
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LESSON XIV. 

EXERCISE ON CAPITALS.*^ 

In the following sentences, apply the rules giyen in the pre> 
ceding lesson. Where a^capital is improperly used, sabsti- 
tate a small letter. 

TJndek § 48. act well thy Part avoid the appearance of EriL 
watch and Pniy. labor Conquers all Things, what a heart-rending 
Beene ! has honor left the world t thou art mortal truth Is mighty, 
whither can I fly f what a disappointment I 

Under § 49. charles martel defeated the saracens. what has become 
of the mohegansy the pequots, the iroquois, the mohawks, and the hun- 
dred otl^er powerfdl tribes that lived east (see § 53) of the mississippi 
when our fathers landed at plymonth and Jamestown t iceland belongs 
to denmark. sir william herschel was bom in 17 88, at hanover, m 
germany. 

Under § 50. edward the elder succeeded his father, alfired the great, 
on the throne of england. John lackland usurped the crown of his 
. Brother, richard The lion-hearted, during the absence of the latter in 
the holy land. 

Under § 61, 52. great king, forgive me. the king hastily took horse 
and fled to london. An emperor, after all, is but a man. dukes, earls, 
counts, and Knights, flocked to the crusades (see § 69). The amazon is 
the largest River in the World, mountains and oceans shall waste 
away. The |)yrenee8 form the Boundary between france and Spain. 
These Mountains are infested by daring Banditti 

Under § 53, 54, 55. as far as the east is from the west, as far as 
heaven is from Earth, so far is Vice from Virtue, Truth from Falsehood, 
our winter consists oif three months, december, January, and february. The 
senator has spoken for the west ; let him understand that the west is 
capable of speaking for itself an east wind often brings a Storm. Last 
tuesday the wind was north-west. 

Under § 56, 5'7. most of the french peasants belong to the roman cath- 
olic church. The reign of queen anne is generally admitted to have 
been the au^ustan age of english literature, in civilization and Refine- 
ment, christian lands far surpass mohammedan and pagan countries. 

Under § 58. The north-american indians endure the tortures of their 

^ - ■ I "^ N il 

* NbTB TO THIS TsA0HiEB.~Th6 portions of this book headed Exbbcibb can be either 
recited orally or written oat, as the teacher may prefer. The latter method, however, 
bi the aathor^s opinion, is attended with great advantages over the former, which will 
more than make up for the additional time it may consume. When required to wnte 
Aese tasks, the student is not only likely to receive a much more durable impresjsioa 
of the principles illustrated, but ia at the same time exercised in orthography and pen- 
manship, and forms, from the dose observation of worda thus required, an invaluabls 
.Mibit of pracifiibn. 
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Enemies with Stoical fortitude, beau brummeU's tastes were deeidedlj 
epicurean, a Platonic attachment subsisted between petrarch and Urara. 
A long face and puritanical demeanor are no proou of a man's piety, 
diesbach discoyered the process of making Prussian blue. 

Undkb § 69, 60. Fier^y grim war unfolds his flag. The moon can 
infuse no warmth into her ray& 

honor, ti^ou blood-stained god (§ 63)1 at whose red altar 
sit wan4nd homicide, oh (^ 68) to what madness 
will ijuult drive thy votaries t 

humility herself, divinely mild, 

sublime religion's meek and modest child. 

• 
peace, thy olive wand extend, 
and bid wild war his ravage end, 
man with brother man to meet, 
and as a brother kindly Greet « 

Uin>iR§61. 

Her cheeks were ros- 
y, and so was her nose ; 
^d her hat 
Was of sat- 
in, and dirty at that 

XTndeb § 62, 63. how comprehensive is the providence of god; he ' 
orders all things for his Creatures' Good, those who trust in providence 
He will not desert omnipotent creator, all-vnse, eternal being, thou 
keepest us from day to day I In the latter days the comforter shall 
come. 

Under § 64. What sound advice is conveyed in Bion's Maxim: 
" know Thyself" If " a tree is known by its Fruit", as our saviour said, 
what must we think of uncharitable christians? 

Under § 65. Burke's " philosophical ui(|uiry into the origin of our 
ideas of the sublime and beautiful", and ahson s " essays on the nature 
and principles of taste", are standard text-books on the subjects of 
which they respectively treaty sismondi's " historical view of the liter- 
ature of the south of europe" is a work well worthy of careful study. 

Under § 67, 68. i banished — i, a roman senator! beware, o treacher- 
ous people 1 i have reasoned, i have threatened, i have prayed ; and* 
yet thou art not moved, o hard-hearted man. oh for a lodge in some 
vast wilderness I whither, oh whither can i go f 

Under § 69. the wars of the roses desolated england betweoi tbe 
years 1455 and 1485. the invincible armada, fitted out by the Span- 
iards against england was the largest naval armament that europe ever 
saw. the flight of mohammed from meeca, known in history as ths 
hegira, took place 622 a. d., and is the era from which the arabians and 
Persians still compute their time, the norman conquest was the meavs 
of introducing chivalry and the feudal system into England. 
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LESSON XV. 

PRINCIPLES OP THE ART. 

§ 72. Punctuation is the art of dividing written kngaag6 
by points^ in order that the relations of words and clauses may 
be plainly se^n, and their meaning be readily understood. 

In spoken language, these relations are sufficiently indicated by the 
pauses and inflections of the voice ; but as written language has no such 
aids, it is necessary to supply the deficiency with arbitrary marks. 

§ 73. The ancients originally wrote their manuscripts with- 
out marks or divisions of any kind. Points are said to have 
been first used about 200 b. c, by Aristophanes, a gramma- 
rian of Alexandria, but did not come into general use for 
several centuries. The modern system of punctuation was in- 
vented by Manutius, a learned printer who flourished in 
Yenice at the commencement of the sixteenth century. To 
him we are indebted for developing the leading principles of 

S 72. What is Panctuatioa ! How ore the relations «f words and clauses Indkated 
ia spokem language ? 

1 78. How did the ancients write their mannncripts? When and by whom wera 
points Inyentcfd? How long before they eame into general nse? By whom was tb« 
aiodem tystd^i deyised ? Wlion and whore did Uie inventor live ? 
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Uie arty though in some of their details they have sinee that 
time undergone considerable modification. 

§ 74. Punctuation does not generally receive in educational 
institutions the attention its importance demands ; and hencey 
in the case of otherwise well-informed persons, there is too 
often a lack of accurate and practical information on this sub- 
ject Even those who have made literary pursuits a profegk 
sion, have regarded this important art as altogether beneath 
their notice, and leave their manuscripts to be supplied with 
points entirely at the discretion of the printer. As there is 
no man at whose hands business or friendship does not require 
an occasional letter, so there is none that ought not to be able, 
by a proper use of points, to make his meaning intelligible ; 
particularly since the art is simple in itself, is founded on the 
principles of grammar, and often admirably illustrates the 
latter science. 

§ 75. Punctuation not only serves to make an author's 
meaning plain, but often saves it from being entirely miscon- 
ceived. There are many cases in which a change of points 
completely alters the sentiment. 

An English etatesman once took advantage of this fact, to free him- 
self from an embarrassing position. Having charged an officer of gov- 
ernment with dishonesty, he was required by Parliament, under a heavy 
penalty, publicly to retract the accusation in the House of Commons. 
At the appointed time hh appeared with a written recantation, which 
he read aloud as follows : *' I said he was dishonest, it is true ; and 1 
am sorry for it.** This was satisfactory; but what was the surprise of 
Parliament, the following day, to see the retraction printed in the 
papers thus : " I said he was dishonest ; it is true, and I am sony for 
it 1 " By a simple transposition of the conuna and semicolon, the ingen- 
ious slanderer represented himself to the country, not only as having 
made no recantation, but even as having reiterated the chaige in the 
very face of Parliament 

§ 76. It is frequently objected to the study of Punotua 

1 74. What Is said of the general neglect of ponctoation ? Why ought a Imovledgf * 
Gf the art to be poeaesaed by all ? 

S T5. What does punctuation often prevent? How may a complete (shange of SCD 
Kmeat frequently be made? Bepeat an anecdote illustratiye of this &et. / * 

} 
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tioa that good usage differs widely in this respect, and it it 
therefore impossible to lay down any fixed rules on the sub 
ject. To a certain extent it is true that usage differs. Puno 
tuation is an art in which there is great room for the exercise 
of taste ; and tastes will be found to yary in this, as well as in 
every thing else. Yet it is equally true that, as an art, it is 
founded on certain great and definite principles ; and that, 
while considerable latitude is allowed in the application of 
these, whatever directly violates them is wrong and inadmis- 
sible. As well might it be argued that the study of rhetoric 
is unnecessary, because different authors use different styles 
of expression ; or, that there are no grammatical principles 
from which to deduce rules, because even in celebrated authors 
we have frequent instances of false syntax. The faults of 
others, whether in grammar or Punctuation, should not be 
seized on by any one as an excuse for nis own ignorance ; but 
should rather lead him to redoubled diligence, that he may 
AToid the rock on which they have split 

§ 77. Old grammarians taught that points were used 
merely as aids to reading ; and that, when the pupil came to 
a comma, he should stop till he could count one, when to a 
semicolon, till he could say one^ twOy &c. ; and some writers, 
in accordance with this principle, use points, without reference 
to sentential structure, wherever they wish the reader to 
pause, determining what mark is to be employed solely by the 
length of the *pause required. From such a system grave 
errors necessarily result. However convenient it may be to 
give such instructions to a child when beginning to read, it 
will soon 'be found that, if he remembers them and carries them 
out, he will not only constantly violate the ^^rinciples of elo- 
eution, hut will for the most part fail to understand the mean- 
ing of the sentences he enunciates. Punctuation is entirely 

S 76. What objection is frequently made to the stady of pnndtoation ! Does usage 
^ttJfer ? For what is there; great room ? On what, nevertheless, is the art founded ? Is 
ftore any ground for the objection ? 

% 77. What did old grammarians teach with regard to points ? What will result 
froln ^ajTiiiig out such a system ? What connection is there betweec punotuatlon and 
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independent of elocution. Its primary object is to bring oat 
the writer's meaning, and so far only is it an aid to the reader. 
Bhetorical pauses occur as frequently where points are not 
-found as where they are; and for a learner to depend for 
these on commas and semicolons would -effectually prevent his 
becoming a good reader, just as the use of such marks wher- 
cirer a cessation of the voice is required would completely ob* 
scure a writer's meaning. This may be seen by comparing a 
passage properly punctuated with the same passage pointed ai 
its delivery would require. 

pROPEBLT Punctuated. The peojple of the United States have justly 
sapposed that the policy of protecting their industry ag^nst foreign 
legislation and foreign industry was fully settled, not by. a single act, 
but by repeated and deliberate acts of goyenunent, performed at distant 
and frequent intervals. 

Punctuated for delivery. The people of the XTnited States^ have 
justly supposed, that the policy, of protecting their industry, against 
foreign legislation and foreign industry^ was fully settled ; not, by a 
single act ; but, by repeated and deliberate acts of government, per- 
formed, at distant and u'equent intervals. 

From a paragraph punctuated like the last, little meaning 
can be gathered. 

§ 78. Let the following principles with* regard to Punc- 
tuation be constantly borne in mind. 

T. Points must be placed without reference to rhetorical 
pauses. In the expression yes, sir, if we consulted delivery 
we would place no point after yes ; grammar, however, re- 
quires a comma there. 

II. The principal use of points is to separate words and 
clauses, and indicate the degree of connection between them. 
Thus, clauses between which the connection is close must be 
separated by commas ; those in which it is more remote by 
semicolons. 

III. Points are also used to indicate what part of speech 

slooation f How does a passage proi>erl7 ponctaated eomparo with the Bamo inssago 
pointed for delivery t 

§ 78. What mnat not be oonsnlted in the use of points ? What is the principal naa 
tf points? What else are thej employed to indicate t Illnstrate this with the word 
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4 word is. Thns, shame is in most sentences a nouo or verb ; 
if used as an interjection, it has an exclamation-point after it, 
to denote the fact — shame ! 

IV. Another office they perform by showing to what clas$ 
a sentence belongs. Thus, *' George is well," followed by a 
period, is a declarative sentence, asserting that George is in 
good health : followed by an interrogation-point, it is an in- 
terrogative sentence, imd implies belief that he is well together 
with an inquiry whether it is not so ; in other ^ords, it is 
equivalent to '^ George is well ; is he not ? " This important 
differenSb of meaning can be conveyed in no other way than 
by the use respectively of the period and interrogation-point. 

y. Points are also employed to indicate a sadden transi- 
tion or break in the construction or meaning. Thus, where a 
sentence is suddenly interrupted or broken off, a dash is 
placed ; as, " Woe to the destroyer ! woe to the ." 

• VI. Finally, they are used to denote the omission of 
words. Such is the office of the commas in the following sen- 
tence : " Beading maketh a full man ; conference, a ready 
man ; writing, an exact man." The verb maketh being left 
out in the last two clauses, commas are inserted to denote the 
omissions. « 

VII. Never introduce a point unless you have some posi- 
tive rule for so doing. Whenever there is any reasonable 
doubt as to the propriety of employing the comma, do not use \ 
it. The tendency of punctuators at the present day is to in* 
troduce too many points. 

VIII. Be guided by rules and principles, no matter how 
many or how few points they may require. Sentences may 
be 80 constructed as to need points after almost every word ; 
while others, even of some length, require no division at all 

thorns What other office do they perform ? Show this with the sentence, " George ii 
wtSL*^ What do they fi-equently indicate in the constmction or meaning ? What else 
BTS they nsad to denote? When there t» doubt as to the propriety of employing a 
oommat what is the safest coarse ? What is the tendency of punctuators at the present 
dny f What is stated under the eighth head respecting the frequency and pauci^ of 
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IX. Bemember that '^ oiroumstanoes alter oases " ; and 
that, therefore, a mode of pointing which is accurate in a 
short sentence may not, in a long one, be either tastefiil oi 
even strictly correct. We shall revert to this subject from 
time to time hereafter. 

§ 79. The characters used in Punctuation are as foL 
lows : — 



Period, • 


Semicolon, 


• 

9 


Intereogation-Point, 1 


Comma, 


9 


Exclamation-Point, ! 


Dash, 




Colon, ; 


Parentheses, 


() 


Brackets, 


[] 





We shftll proceed to take these up in turn, Careful attention to the 
roleSy^and particularly to the examples that ilinstrate them, will, it it 
believed, enable the writer to pnnctoate with propriety every sentence 
fchat can occnr. If, after diligent trial, he finds himself unable to do 
this in the case of any sentence of his own composition, he is advised 
to look over it oarefoUy, to see if he has not vioUted some principle 
of rhetoric or grammar. Punctuating often leads to the detection of 
■uch errors. 
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LESSON XVI. 

THE PERIOD. 

§ 80. The word Period is derived from the Greek 
language, and means a circuit. This name is ^ven to the 
full stop (.), because it is placed, after a complete drcuii 
of words. The period is found in manuscripts of a compara 
tively early date, and was in use before any other point. 

points In a eentenoe? According to the ninth head, what is to be r^arded in pnao- 
taating a sentenoe? 

§ 79. Name the characters xi<30d in punctuation. What advice is given to the Vftteiv 
when ho finds difficulty In pnnctuoting a sentence of his own oamp<jdtion ? 

§ 80. Give the derivation and meaning of the word period* Why ia the oH stof 
*» callei^ ? When did Uio period oome into uae ? 
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§ 81. KuLE I. — A period must be placed after every de- 
elaratiye and imperative sentence ; as, *' Honesty is the best 
poUcy."— « Fear God." 

These sentencefl haying been defined in § 45, it is presumed no diffi 
onlty will be experienced in recognizing them, or in determining ho^ 
mach of a paragraph mnst be taken to compose them. As soon as a 
passage makes complete sense, if it is at the same time independent of 
what follows in oonstmction and not closely connected with it in mean- 
ing, the sentence is complete ; and, if it be declaratiye or imperative, 
must close with a period 

§ 82. The degree of closeness in the connection is a matter which 
mxist be left somewhat to indlyidual judgment ; and this degree, it may h% 
remarked, is often the only criterion which a writer has to guide him 
in deciding between periods and colons, colons and semicolons, semico- 
lons and commas. "No role can be laid down that will cover eyery 
ease ; bnt one or two principles may be stated, as applicable to most of 
the cases that occnr in practice. 

I. Words, clauses, and members, united by a conjunction, are regarded 
ad more closely connected than those between which the conjunction is 
omitted. Thus: "Truth is the basis of every virtfue. Its preeepts 
Bliould be religiously obeyed'* It is not improper to divide this passage 
into two distinct sentences, and to separate them with a period If, 
however, we introduce a conjimction between them, we make the eon* 
nection closer, and cannot use a higher point than a semicolon. " Truth 
is the basis of every virtue; and its precepts shoiild be religiously 
obeyed.** 

n. A clause containing a relative pronoun is more closely C9nnected 
with the one containing the antecedent, than the same clause would be 
if a personal or demonstrative pronoun were substituted for the rela- 
tive. " At this critical moment, Murat was ordered to charge with his 
indomitable cavalry ; which movement having been performed with his 
usual gallantry, the issue of the battle was no longer doubtfuL** By 
changing which to thiSy we diminish the connection between the two 
parts, and may punctuate differently. ** At this critical moment, Murat 
was ordered to charge, with his indomitable cavalry. This movement dkc." 



% 81, Bepeat Eule L How Is it determined when a sentence is complete ? 

% 82. What is said of the degree of closeness In the connection ? What effect does 
fiio omission of a c(»^anctlon between words, clauses, and members, have on the eloae- 
Dees of the connection ? Does a relative or a demonstrative pronoun institute a doea 
loosectton between the parts of a sentence. Illustrate thiSw How does a portion of a 
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m A portion oi a sentence that liu a distinet snlject of its own is 
tees closely connected with the reet, than snch a part as depends for itp 
Bnbject on some preceding clause. Thus, in the sentence, " Trath. is the 
basis of every virtue ; and its precepts should be religiously obeyed," a 
■emicolon is placed i^er virtuej because a new nominative, precepts, ii 
introduced into the final member. If we keep truth as the subject, the 
connection will be closer, and we must substitute a comma for the aemi- 
oolon after virtw ; as, *' Truth is the basis of every virtue, and flbould 
be cherished by alL" 

It foUows from the above remarks that it is not proper to |daoe 
a period immediately before a conjunction which closely connects what 
follows with what precedes. This is frequently done in the translation 
of the Scriptures^ where we have verse after verse commencing with 
and; but it is not authorized by good modem usage. In such caseau 
either the passage so introduced ought to form part of the preceding sen- 
tence, and be separated from it only by a colon or semicolon ; or else, if ' 
tfhis is impracticable on account of the great length or intricacy it would 
mvolve, the following sentence should be remodeled in such a way as to 
commence with some other word. These remarks apply to all conjune- 
tions that form a decided cannection between the parts; such as merely 
signify to continue the narrative, and imply no connection with what pre- 
cedes, may without impropriety introduce a new sentence. 

As the substance of the preceding paragraph, we may lay down the fol- 
lowing general rule, remembering that there are occasional exceptions :— « 
A sentence should not commence with the conjunctions emd,f&r, or hoty 
ever ; but may do so with bittf now, and moreover* 

EXAMPLES. 

*' Friendship is not a source of pleasure only; it is also a source of duty* 
and of tne responsibilities it imposes we ^ould never be unmindfuL* 
Here and intimately connects the two members, and a period must 
not precede it. 

" There is only one species of inisery which friendship cannot comfortj 
the misery of atrocious guilt; for there are no pangs but those of 
conscience that sympathy does not alleviate.** Here for implies sa 
close a connection that a period is inadmissible before it 



sentence containing a distinct sahject of its own compare In cIoBeneea (^coDnedloii iritb 
one that depends for Its subject on some preceding clause ? Give an example. 

"Where is It improper to place a period ? In what book do we freqnentlf fin^ 
•eatences commencing with and f What two remedies are suggested for such easM? 
To what eoQ^juncitions do these remarks apply ? What oonjunctioDB may with pn^irieity 
lommence « new sentence? Is it ever proper to begin a sentence with andt hi 
wfaaicaao? 
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Tbeti cried they all again, Baying, Not this man, but BarabhaiL 
TSow Barabbas was a robber.** In this sentence it is right to preoede 
now with a period,. because this word does not imply conneetion, 
bnt means simply to continue the narrative^ to go on, 
^' Domitian was a low, cmel, and sensual wretch, whose highest pleasure 
consisted in maiming helpless flies, whose mind was paralyzed by 
sloth, whose soul was surfeited with disgusting gluttony, whose heart 
was dead to eyery generous impulse, and whose conscience waa 
Beared by crime. And this was the emperor of Rome, the controller 
of the world's destinies.** Here a period may be placed before amd. 
Sentences in which, as in this, and does not closely connect, but la 
simply equivalent to noio, as used in the preceding example, consti- 
tute an exception to the general rule, and admit a period before and. 

§ 88. From Bemark IL it follows that a period must not separate a 
relative clause from its antecedent It would, therefore, be wrong to 
Bubstitute periods for semicolons in the following sentence: " There are 
men whose powers operate in leisure and in retirement, and whose in- 
tellectual vigor deserte them in conversation; whom merrunent oon- 
foses, and objection disconcerts ; whose bashfulness restrains their ex- 
ertion, and suffers them not to speak till the tmie of speaking is past* 

§ 84. BuLE IL — A period must be placed after every ab- 
breviated word ; as, JDr, Geo. F. Johnson^ F, R, S. 

g 85. The period in this case merely indicates the abbreviation, and 
does not take the place of other stops. The punctuation must be the 
same as if no such period were employed ; as, " My clerk put the letter 
in the P. 0. ; there can be no mistake about it." " Horace Jones, jr., M.D., 
LL.r>.** 

§ 86. When, however, an abbreviated word ends a sentence, only one 
period must be used ; for an example, see the close of the precediog 
paragraph. 

§ 87. Under this head fall Roman capitals and small letters, when 
used for figures ; as, " Charles L was the son of James L** 

§ 88. Aa important exception to this rule must be noted. When an 
abbreviated word is of such constant occurrence that, without reference 
to the word from which it comes, it is itself considered as a component part 
of our language, no period is placed after it. Thus, it would be wrong 
to put a period after eve abbreviated from evening, or h<tck from hackney, 

S 88. What mast a period in no case separate ? 

S 84. Bepeat Bnle II. 

S 85. In this case what does the period indicate ? Must it take the plaoe <^ othei 
Stops? 

1 86. In what case, however, is there an exception ? 

S 87. When niBSt the Boman capitals and small letters be followed by periods^ 
VBder this mle f 

$ 88. What large class of abbreviated words oosttitate an exception to this rule? 
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§ 89. So, when the first syllable of a Christiaii or giren name is 
used, not as an abbreyiatdon of the latter, but as a ftrnini^y substitiite fi>r 
It, no period must be employed; as, "Ben Jonson." 

For a comprehensiye list of abbreviations, see Table at the close of 
the volume. 

EXERCISE I. 

Insert periods in the following sentences, ipdfereyer reqair- 
ed by the above rules : — / 

A graphic deRcription of this scene^ay be found in Gibbon's' Hist '<rf 
the r^c^and Fall of the Bom«£m,. vol li, cnap 5^ 

Mn^ Felicia Hemans was bom in Liverpool, Eng,, and died at Dublin^ 
1886, AD 

Messrs G Longman and Co have received a note firom the Cor Sec of 
the Nat Shipwreck Soc, informing them of the loss of one of their ves- 
sels off the N E coast of S A, at 8 P u, on the 20th of Jan 

James YI of Scotland became Jas I of England . ^ ^ 

EXERCISE II. 

In the following extract all the stops are inserted except 
periods. The pnpil is required to introduce these points 
wherever they are needed, and to begin each new sentence with 
a capital. 

THE aEOTTO OF ADELSBUEG. • 

" This great natural curiosity lies about thirty miles from the Adri: 
atic, Hack in the Friuli Mountains, near the province of Cariola we 
arrived at the nearest tavern at three in the afternoon ; and, subscri- 
bing our names upon the magistrate's books, took four guides and the re> 
quisite number of torches, a^d started on foot a half hour^s walk brought 
us to ^ large rushing stream, which, after turning a mill, disappeared 
with violence into the mouth of a broad cavern sirnk in the base of a 
mountain an iron gate opened on the nearest side ; and, lighting our 
torches, we received an addition of half a dozen men to our party of 
guides, and entered we descended for ten or fifteen minutes through a 
capacious gallery of rock, up to the ankles in mud, and feeling continu- 
ally the drippings exuding from the roof, tUl by the echoing murraiu* of 
dashing water we found ourselves approaching the bed of a subterraneous 
river we soon emerged in a vast cavern, whose height, though we had 
twenty torches, was lost in the darkness the river rushed dimly below 
us, at the depth of perhaps fifty feet, partially illuminated by a row of 
lamps, hung on a slight wooden bridge by which we were to cross to 
ths opposite side . 

"We came after a while to a deeper descent, which opened into a . 
magnificent and spacious halldt is called ' the ball-room', and is used as 

— 

I W. What exception refers to certtttn Christiaii or given names ! 
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sadh onoe a year, on the ooeasioa of a certain lUyrian feast .the floor hai 
been cleared of stalagmites, the roof and sides are ornamented beyond 
all art with flittering spars, a natural gallery with a balustrade of stal- 
actites contains the orchestra, and side-rooms are all around where sup- 
per might be laid and dressing-rooms offered in the style of a palace J 
can imagine nothing more magnificent than such a scene a literal de* 
scription of it even would read like a fury tale. 

"A little farther on, we came to a per&ct representation of a water* 
fall the impregnated water had fallen on a declivity, and, with a slightly 
ferruginous tinge of yellow, poured oyer in the most natural resembUnce 
to a cascade after a rain we proceeded for ten or fifteen minutes, and 
Sound a small room like a chapel, with a pulpit in which stood one of 
the guides, who gaye us, as we stood beneath, an Blyrian exhortation 
there was a sounding-board aboye, and I haye seen pulpits in old Oothio 
churehes that seemed, at a first glance, to haye less method i* their ar- 
chitecture the last thing we reached was the most beautiful from the 
cornice of a long gallery hung a thin, translucent sheet of spar, in the 
graceful and waving folds of a curtain, with a lamp behind, the hand 
could be seen through any part of it it was perhaps twenty feet in 
length, and hung fiye or'siz feet down firom the roof of the cayern the 
most singular part of it was the fringe. a ferruginous stain ran through 
it from one end to the other, with the exactness of a drawn line ; and 
thence to the curying edge a most ddicate roee-teint faded gradually 
down, like the last flush of sunset through a silken curtain iiad it been 
a work of art, done in alabaster and stained with the pencil; it would 
have been thought admirable 

"The guide wished us to proceed, but our feet were wet, and the air 
of the cayern was too chill we were at least finifr nUleSf they told us, 
from the entrance, haying walked briskly for upwards of two hours the 
grotto is said to extend ten miles under the mountains, and has never 
been thoroughly explored parties haye started with jprovisions, and 
passed forty-^ight hours in it without finding the extremity it. seems to 
me that any city I eyer saw might be concealed in its cay ems 1 haye 
often tried to conceive of the grottos of Antiparos, and the celebrated 
caverns of our own country; but I rece'red here an entirely new idea 
of the possibility <^ space under ground * her$ is no conceiving it unseen 
the river emeiiges on the other side of the mountain, seven or eight 
miles from its first entrance ** 
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LESSON XVII. 

INTERROOATION-POIHT. EXCLAMATION-POINT. 

§ 90. Rule I. — An interrogation-point must be placed 
after every interrogatiyq sentence, member, and clause. 

S M. Bepest Bole L, relsttng to tbe use of th« intarogttion-pointi 
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EXAMPLES. 

L Afi€f an interroffeaive tenience, — " Are we Jiofrlflortal ff ^ 
IL A/fer an interrogative member, — " Our earthly pilgrimage is neari^ 

finished ; shall we not, then, think of eternity f " 
UL After an interrogative cknue. — " As we most soon ilie (who knowi 
but this yery night t), we shonld fix our thoughts on eternity.*^ 

§ 91. Some sentences which are deelaratiye in form are really intefr 
rogatiye (see § 78, Remark lY.), and must of course be closed with inter- 
rogatioA'points. Thus the sentence, " You will remain all night," is de- 
olaratiye in form, and, followed by a period, indicates a positive an- 
nouncement of the fact If intended as an indirect question, howerer, « 
(" You wiU remain all night, will you not ff ") ii musk be followed by an 
interrogation-pointb 

§ 92. After sentences which merdy assert that a question has been 
asked, a period must be placed, unless the exact words of the qnestiofi 
are giyen ; in this ease, an interrogation-point takes the place of a period, 
and must stand before the quotation-points enclosing the quesdoxL As, 
'* They asked me whether I would return." — " They asked me, * "Wili 
you return V** 

So, if a question is introduced into the middle of a sentence, in Hie 
exact words in which it was asked, an interrogation-point must be 
placed before the last quotation-points, the following word must com.- 
mence with a small letter, and the remainder of the sentence must be 
punctuated as it would be if no quoted clause were introduced ; as, 
" These frequent and lamentable catastrophes ask the question, ' Are 
you prepared to die ff ' with startling emphasis." The clauses of snoh 
sentences, howeyer, are capable of a decidedly better arrangement ; as 
will be seen by the following alteration : " These freguent and lament- 
able catastrophes ask, with startling emphasis, the question, * Are you 
prepared to die ff * ** 

§ 93. BuLE II. — An exclamation-point must be placed 
after every exclamatory sentence, member, clause, and ex- 
pression. » 



$91. Whatlbrm have some interrogatlye Bentenoes? How must they he clotodf 
Ulnstrate this. 

% 92. State the principle relating to sentences which merely declare ttiat a qaaalkm 
hSB been asked. How must we punctuate questions introduced into tho middle of a 
Mntence ? How is the rest of the sentence to be pointed f What is said roepeeting Uie 
pcrangement of such sentences? 

i 0& Eepeat Bule IL, relating to the use of the azdamation-poiat 
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EXAMPLES. 

L ApBT <m exclamatory wtOence, — " How slow yon tinj yefleel plongfat 
the main 1 " 
IL After an exclamatory member. — ** The clock is Btrildiig midnight 

how Bxiggestive and solemn is the sonnd I ** 
ITT. After an exclamatory clause. — " We buried him (with what intense 
and heart-rending sorrow !) on the field which his life-blood had 
consecrated." 
IV. After exclamatory expreuiona. — " Consummate horror 1 gnilt with 
ont a name I * 

§ 94. From the aboye examples it will be seen that the interroga. 
tion-point and exclamation-point do not always denote the some degree 
of separation, but are used when the connection is close as well as when 
it is remote. Thus in Examples L and IL they are placed after propo- 
sitions making complete sense, and indicate as entire separation from 
-what follows as would be denoted by a period. In the last example, 
on the contrary, the exclamation-points are by no means equiyalent| in 
this respect, to periods. The two points under consideration, therefore, 
not only separate complete and independent sentences with the force of 
periods ; but are also placed between members like colons and semico- 
lons, and eyen between clauses, like commas. In the first case, the 
words following these points must commence with capitals ; in the last 
three cases, with small letters, as may be seen aboye. The sole crite- 
rion is the degree of connection subsisting between the parts thus sepa- 
rated. 

§ 95. Sometimes the connection is so close that the different parts 
are dependent on each other in construction, or do liot make sense when 
taken separately. In this case, if each diyision is of itself distinctly 
interrogatiye, yarying the question each time by applying it to some 
new object ; or, in other words, if it contains a repetition of the aux- 
iliary that asks the question, or an interrogatiye adyerb, or adyerbial 
dause, — ^use an interrogation-point after each, and let the following 
word commence with a small letter ; as, " How shall a man obtain the 
kingdom of God? by impiety? by murder? by falsehood? by theft?* 

If, howeyer, such diyisions do not apply the question to any new 
object, but merely state additional circiunstances respecting that which 



% 04 What Is said respecting the degree of sepftration denoted by the interrogation- 
point and exclamation-point? When they separate complete and independent senten< 
OM) how must the next word commence f When they stand between members and 
CiAiuee, how must the following word commence ? 

$ 95. State the mode of pnuctnating, when the parts are dependent on each other in 
oonstraction, and each varies the question by applying it to some new ol^ect. How aie 
Qmio parts separatea if they do not thus yary the question 7 
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formed the original snbjeet of the enquiry, they must not be separated 
by interrogation-points, bnt by commas, semioolons, or colons, as here* 
after directed ; as, " Where are now the great cities of antiquity, those 
vast and mighty cities, the pride of kings, the ornament of empires I * 
Here bnt one question is asked, and but one interrogation-point must be 
employed. 

g 96. Observe, moreoyer, that when a succession of interrogatiTe ad 
▼erbs or adverbial clauses commence a sentence, the incompleteness of 
&e sense prevents us from placing an interrogation-point after each of 
them, as we would do If they stood at its close. The two following sen- 
tences illustrate this difference : ** Under what circumstances, for what 
purpose, at whose instigation, did he come f *' — " Under what circum- 
stances did he come f for what purpose f at whose instigation f ** 

% 97. The principles laid down in § 95, 96, apply to the exclama- 
tion-point with the same force as to the interrogation-point The fol- 
lowing examples will illustrate their application :-^ 

Uin>]ER § 96. What cold-blooded cruelty did Nero manifest I what 
disgusting sensuality I what black ingratitude I what concentrated self- 
ishness I what utter disregard of his duties, as a monarch and as a 
man I — ^How quickly fled that happy season ; those days of dreamy love, 
those nights of innocent' festivity I 

Under % 96. How extensive, how varied, how beautiful, how sub- 
lime, is the landscape I-*How extensive is the landscape! how varied 1 
how beautiful 1 how sublime I 

§ 98. Rule III. — An exclamation-point must be placed 

after every interjection except O ; VLSyOh ! alas ! hold ! 

For an explanation of the difference between and oh! , see § 68. 

§ 99. In some cases, when an interjection is very closely connected 
with other words, the exclamation-point is not placed between them, 
but reserved for the close of the expression ; as, " Fie upon thee 1 " 

§ 100. Two Interrogative interjections, eh and hey^ are usually fol- 
lowed by the interrogation-point; as, "You think it suits my com* 
plexion, hey ! *' 

§ 101. Rule IV. — An exclamation-point may be placed 



f 96. In what case is an mterrogation-polnt inadmissible after inteirogatiye adyerba 
m adverbial clauses, following each other in a series ? 

1 9T. To what besides the interrogation-point do the principles just stated apply t 

% 98. Repeat Bale III. What is the difference in simplification and panctuati<Ni be* 
tween O and oh t 

% 99. When an interjection is very dosoly connected with other words, where is 
fbe exclamation-point placed ? 

S 100. "What intojeotiona are usually followed by the interrogatioa-point? 
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after ^ yocatiye clause, contaimng an efdmest or Bolemn rnvo- 

oation ; as, '' Father Supreme ! protect ns from the dangers 

of this night." • 

The comma mxf, without impropriety, be snbstituted, in snoh a case, 
for the exclamation-point ; as, " O Father Supreme, protect us from the 
dangers of this night" 

§ 102. EtJLE y. — More than one exclamation-point may 
be placed after a sentence or expression denoti:}g an extraor- 
dinary degree of emotion ; as, '' Political honesty 1 1 Where 
can such 'a thing be found ? " 

As a general thing, this repetition of the^ exclamation-point is oon- 
fined to humorous and satirical compositions. 

EXERCISE. 

Insert, in the following sentences, periods, interrogation- 
points, and exclamation-points, wherever required by the rules 
that have been given: — 

UND]Ea.§ 90. Piere is no precedent applicable to the question; foi 
when has such a case been presented in our past history W hen may we 
look for another such' in the future Who hath heard such a ming 
Who hath seen such a thing Shall the earth be made to bring forth in 
one day Shall a nation be bom at once 

Und£B § 91. I haye not seen him in a year He has grown I sup- 
po8& — ^You intend starting in Saturday's steamer — " You have quite 
recovered from your injury ** " Quite recovered Oh no ; I am still 
unable to walk ** 

IJNDiis § ^%. They asked me why I wept — ^They asked me, " Why 
do you weep "—This is the question : whether it is exj>edient to pur- 
chase temporal pleasure at the expense of eternal happiness — ^This is 
the question : " Is it expedient to purchc^se temporal pleasure at the ex- 
pense of eternal happiness ''—The question for debate was whether 
virtue is always a source of happiness — ^Pilate's question, " What is 
truth **, has been asked by many a candid enquirer — " Who is there • " 
demanded the sentinel 

\ Under § 93. How heavily we drag the load of life — ^How sweet- 
ly the bee winds her small but ifllBllow horn — O thoughts ineffable O 
visions blest — ^O the times O the morals of the day — Such is the uncer- 
tainty of life ; yet oh how seldom do we realize it — ^While in this part 
fd the coimtry, I once more revisited (and alas with what melanonoly 
presentiments ) the home of my youth 

. « ... , ■ — — m ■— * 

1 101 Bepeat Bule IV. In sach cases, what may be snbstitated for the ezdamatloQ 
point? 

f 103. Bepeat Bule V. To what kinds of composition is this repetition of the es 
damatlon-point conflnsd f 
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Undjbb § 96, 96. WluMhall separftte us from the lore of Christ shaU 
tribnlation shall distress shall persecution shall famine shall peril 
shall sword — ^I am charged with being an emissary of France An 
emissary of France And for what end It is alleged that I wished to 
sell the independence *of my country And for what end Was this the 
object of m^ ambition and is this the mode by which a tribunal of jus- 
tice reconciles contradictions — ^When, where, under what circumstanoes^ 
did it happen —When did it' happen where under what circum- 
■tances 

Undsb 8 97. How calm was the ocean how gently its swell ——How 
wide was tne sweep of the rainbow's wings how boundless its circls 
how radiant its rings — yirtue, how disinterested, how noble, how 
lovely, thou art — O virtue, how disinterested thou ^ how noble how 
lovely — O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and know^ledge 
of Qod how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding 
out 

Undkb § 98. Hark daughter of Almon — ^Hist he comes — Hail 
sacred day — ^Lo I am with you alway — ^Zounds the man's in earhest — 
Indeed then I am wrong —i) dear what can the matter be — ^Humph 
this looks suspicious — Pshaw what can we do 

Undeb § 99. Woe to the tempter — ^Woe is me — Shame upon thy 
insolence — ^Ah me — ^Away with him — ^Hurrah for the right — Hence- 
forth, adieu to happiness 

Under § 101. King of kings and Lord of lords in humility we ap 
preach Thy altar 

O Rome my country city of the soul 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 

Lone mother of dead empires 

Men of Athens listen to my defence — Te shades of the mighty dead 
listen to my invocation. 

Under § 102. An honest lawyer An anomaly in nature. Cage 
him when you find him, and let the world gaze upK>n the wonder *-A 
discerning lover that is a new animal, just bom into the universe — 
And this miserable performance, in which it is debatable whether ther* 
is more ignorance or pretension, comes before the world with the high- 
soimding title, " Dictionary of Dictionaries " 

MiBOELLANEOua — Caust thou draw out leviathan with a hook, or 
his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down — ^When saw we thee an 
hungered, pr athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and 
did not minister unto thee — ^When saw we thee an hungered, and did 
not minister imto thee or athirst or a stranger or naked or side or in 
prison — The question, " What is man^ has occupied the attention d 
the wisest phuosophers ; yet how few have given a satisfactoi^ an- 
swer — ^An ancient sage, being asked what was the greatest good m the 

the 
been, 
, eo* 
Joyed the*^story ama2dngly " Ha, ha, ha " echoed the wtole company 
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LESSON XVIII. 

« 

THE COLON. 

§ 103. The word Colon comes from the Greek lang^uage^ 
and means limb or member. Its use appears to have origi- 
nated with the earlj printers of Latin books. Formerly it 
was much used, and seems to have been preferred to the semi- 
colon, wluch, with writers of the present daj, too generally 
usurps its place. Th^ • Colon, however, has a distinct office 
of its own to perform ; and there are many cases in which no 
point can with propriety be substituted for it. It indioates 
the next greatest degree of separation to that denoted by the 
period. 

§ 104. Rule I. — A colon must be placed between the 
great divisions of sentences, when minor subdivisions occur 
that are separated by semicolons; as, ''We perceive the 
shadow to have moved along the dial, but did not see it mov- 
ing ; we observe that the ^rass has grown, though it was im- 
possible to see it grow r so the advances we make in knowl- 
edge, consisting of minute and gradual steps, are perpeivable 
only after intervals of time." 

The example jngt given is composed of three members, of which it is 
evident tiiiat the first two are more closely oomieoted ^gvith each other 
than with the last The former requiring a semicolon between them, 
as will appear hereafter, the latter most be cut off by a point indicating 
a greater degree of separation, that is, a colon. 

§ 105. Rule II. — A colon must be placed before a formal 
enumeration of particulars, and a direct quotation, when re* 
fbrred to by the words thus y following^ as follows^ this, these, 
^c. ; as, "Man consists of three parts: first, the body, with 

1 108. From what language is the word co2o» derived? What does it mean ? With 
irhoia did this point originate? What is said of its use fonnerly and at the present 
lay? Wliat degree of separatloa does It denote ? 

$104 Repeat BnleL 

$ 105 Repeat Rale IL What Is meant by a formal enmneration of pattSouIsfsf 

K 
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it8 senaual appetites; second, the mind, with its thirst fb 
knowledge and other noble aspirations ; third, the soul, with 
its undying principle." — *' Mohammed died with these words 
on his lips : ' Ood, pardon my sins ! Yes, I come among 
my fellow-citizens on high.' " 

By " a fonnal enumeration'' is meant one in which the paridenlaii 
are introduced by the words firtty lecondlyy Ac, or similar teima. In 
this case, the objects enumerated are separated from each other by seni- 
oolons ; and before the first a' colon must be placed, as in the example 
given above. If the names of the particulars merely are given, withont 
any formal introductory words or accompanying description, commas 
are placed between them, and a semicolon, instead of a colon, is used 
before the first; as, " Grammar is divided into four parts; Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody." 

• § 106. If the quoted passage consists of several sentences or begins 
a new paragraph, it is usual to place a colon followed by a dash (: — ) 
at the end of the preceding sentence; as, ''The cloth having been re- 
moved, the president rose and said : — . 

'Ladies and gentlemen, we have assembled,' " ditc 

§ 107. If the quoted passage is introduced by that, or if it is short 
and incorporated in the middle of a sentence, a colon is not admissitf^ 
before it; as, " Remember that * one to-day is worth two to-morrows.** 
''Bion's favorite maxim, 'Know thyself,' is worth whole pages of good 
advice." 

§ 108. When the quoted passage is brought in without any intro- -^ 
ductory word, if short, it is generally preceded by a comma ; if long, by 
a colon ; as, " A simpleton, meeting a philosopher, asked him, * What 
affords wise men the greatest pleasure V ' Turning on his heel, the sage 
promptly replied, ' To get rid of fools.' " The use of the colon in this 
ease is illustrated in § f 05. 

§ 109. KuLE III. — A colon was formerly, and may now 

be, placed between the members of a compound sentence, 

. ^^ 

When thus formally enumerated, how are the paxttculara separated from each oth^ ! 
What marks most precede the first ? When the names merely ore ^ven, how are they 
lt|»8rated, and by what preceded? 

% 106. If the qnoted passage consists of several sentences or a paragraph, how is the 
praoedlng sentence generally closed f - * 

S 107. In what case is a colon inadmissible before a quoted passage ? 

S 108. State the principle that applies to a quoted passage brought in without any 
taBtroduotory word. 

i 109. Bepeat Bale III. What is said of usage in the9e cases ? Whftt is the higheH 
feelnt that can be used betweoi members connected by a conjunction f 
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wben there is no conjanction between them and the oonneotion 
IB slight ; as, ^^ Never flatter the people : leave that to snoh as 
mean to betray them." 

With regard to tba eases £B]]iDg under this rule, usage is divided 
Blany good authomies prefer a semicolon; while others substitute a 
period, and commence a new sentence with what follows. It appears to 
be settiedj.howeyer, that, if the members are connected by a eonjunetioii. 
a sanioolon is the highest point that can be placed between them ; a^ 
''Never flatter the people; but leave that to such as mean to betray 
them." 

EXERCISE. 

Insert, wherever required in the following sentences, pe- 

riodsy interrogation-points, exclamation-points, and colons : — 

TJndzb § 104. No monumental nuurble emblazons the deeds and fame 
of Marco Bozarris ; a few round stones piled over his head are all that 
marks his grave yet his name is conispicuous among the greatest heroea 
and purest patriots of histoir — " Most fashionable ladies," says a plain- 
spoken writer, " have two uices ; one face to sleep in and another to 
show in company the first is generally reserved lor the husband and 
family at home; the other is put on to please strangers abroad: the 
family face is often indifferent enough, but the out-door one looks some- 
thing, better" — You have called yourself an atom in the universe ; you 
have 'said that you were but an insect in the solar blaze is your pres- 
ent pride consistent with these professions 

* tjNDER § 105. The object of this book is twofold first, to teach the 
inexperienced how tt> express their thoughts correctly and el^antly ; 
secondly, to enable them to appreciate the productions of othersr-The 
human family is composed of five races, differing from each other in fea- 
ture and color first, the Caucasian or white ; second, <&c — Lord Bacon 
has summed up the whole matter in the following words ** A little phi* 
losophy inclineth men's minds to atheism; but depth in philosophy 
bringeth men's minds to religion" — Where canyon find anythmg simpler 
yet more sublime than this sentiment of Richter^s." I love God and httle 
children" — He answered my argument thus " The man who lives by 
hope wiU die by despair^ 

Undkk S 106. Oato, bein^ next called on by the consul for his opinion^ 
delivered the following, forcible speech 

Conscript fathers, I perceive that those who have spoken belore 
tae, Ac 

UsDSR g 107. Socrates used to say that other men lived in order that 
they might eat, but that he ate in order that he might live. — The propo* 
■tion that " whatever is, is right", admits of question -— It is a feet on 
which we may congratulate ourselves, that " honor and shaitie from no 
eondition rise" — The Spanish proverb, " he is my friend that grinds at 
my mill," exposes the fal^e pretensions of persons who will not go out oi 
their way to serve those for whom they profess friendship . 
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UiiiJBB g 108. Solomon sajs " Go to the ant, then ataggard*^ — I>iop* 
lies, the eccentric Cynic philosopher, was constantly finding fault witb 
his papiU and acquaintances To excuse himself, he was accustomed ta 
tay " Other dogs oite their enemies ; but I bite my friends, tiiat I may 
Bare them" — A Spanish prorerb says " Four persons are indispensable 
to the production of a good salad nrst, a spendthrift for oil ; second, a 
miser for vinegar; third, a counsellor for salt ; fourth, a madman, to stir 
it aU up." 

Undxb § 109. Love hath wings beware lest he fly. — I entered at the 
first window that I could reach* a cloud of smoke filled the apartments- 
life in Sweden is, for the most part, patriarchal,* almost primeval sim- 
plicity reigns over this northern land, almost primeval solitude and still- 
ness — Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a g^de in all the 
duties of life cunning is a land of instinct, that looks out only alter its 
own immediate interest and welfare . 

Miscellaneous. — ^What a truthful lesson is xaught in these words of 
Sterne *' So quickly, sometimes, has the wheel turned round that many 
a man has lived to enjoy the benefit of that charity which hil^ own piety 
projected" — Colton has truly said that ** kings and their subjects, mas- 
ters and servants, find a common level in two places ; at the,f6ot of Uie 
cross, and in the ^ave" — We have in use two kinds of language, the 
spoken and the written the one, the'^gift of Gtod ; the other, the invention 
of man — How far silence is prudence, depends upon circumstances I 
waive that question -« You have friends to cheer you on ^ you have books 
and teachers to aid you but after all the proper education of your mind 
must be your own work — Death is like thunder in two particulars we 
are alarmed at the sound of it ; and it is formidable only from what has 
preceded it ^ . ^ • 
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LESSON XIX. 



THE SEMICOLON. 



§ 1 10. The word Semicolon means half a limb or mem- 
6^ ; and the point is used to indicate the next greatest de- 
gree of separation tc that denoted by the colon. It was first 
employed in Italy, and seems to have found its way into Eng- 
land about the commencement of the seventeenth century. 

§ 1 1 1. KuLE I. — A semicolon must be placed between the 

I no. Wbat does the word temicoUyn mean ? What degree cX separation doflf It 
iDdlMte ? Where was It first •mploycd ? When did It find its way into England f 
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members of compound sentences (see § 41), unless the con- 
nection is exceedingly close ; as, '* Lying lips are an abomintf 
tion to the Lord; but they that deal truly are His delight.'' 

We have already seen, in § 109, that, when there is no conjunotion 
betw^een the members, a colon may be used, if the connection is slight; 
a semicolon, however, is generally preferred. On the other hand, whea 
the members are very short and the connection is intimate, a comma ma 
without impropriety be employed ; as, ** Simple men admire the learned, 
%norant men despise them." Usage on this point is much divided, thd 
choice between semicolon and comma dependmg entirely on the degree 
of connection between the members, respecting which different minds 
cannot be expected to agree. In the example last given, either a sami- 
eolon or a comma may be placed after learned. 

§ 1 1 2. EuLE II. — A semicolon must be placed between 
ihe great divisions of sentences, when minor subdivisions oo« 
GTir that are separated by commas ; as, '^ Mirth should be the 
embroidery of conversation, not the web ; and wit the orna- 
ment of the mind, not the furniture." 

§ 1 13. RfrLE III. — When a colon is placed before an enumer- 
ation of particulars, the objects enumerated must be separated 
by semicolons ; as, " The value of a maxim depends on four 
things : the correctness of the principle it embodies ; the sub- 
ject to which it relates ; the extent of its application ; and 
the ease with which it may be practically carried out.'\ 

§ 114. EuLE IV. — A semicolon must be placed before an 
ennm oration of particulars, when the names of the objects 
merely are given without any formal introductory words or 
accompanying description ; as, f ^ There are three genders ; the 
masculine, the feminine, and the neuter." 

§ 115. EuLE V. — A semicolon must be placed before thd 
conjunction as, when it introduces an example. For an illus 
tration, see the preceding Eule. 



% 111. Repeat Bole L What other point may be used, when there is no ooxqubo* 
Hon ? When the connection Is rery close, what poini may be employed ? 
% 112. Bepeat Role II. 
% 11& Bepeat Bale III. 
$114 Bepeat Bnle IV. 
% 11& Bepeat Bale Y. 
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§ 1 16. BuLE YI. — When several long clanfles oeonr in sno 

eession, all having common dependence on some other clause oi 

word, they must be separated by semicolons ; as, '' If we ne- 

glected no opportunity of doing good ; if we fed the hungry 

and ministered to the sick ; if we gave up our own luxuries, 

to secure necessary comforts for the destitute ; though no man 

might be aware of our generosity, yet in the applause of our 

own conscience we would have an ample reward." 

§ 117. If the clauses are short, they may be separated by canmiaa; 
as, " If I succeed, if I reach the pinnacle of my ambition, you shall share 
my triumph." 

EXERCISE. 

Insert in the following sentences, wherever required! by 

the rules^ all the points thus far considered : — 

Under § 111. Air was regarded as a simple substance by ancient 
philosophers '^but the experiments of Cavendish prove it to be composed 
of oxygen avA nitrogen.— The gem has lost its sparkle ; scarce a vestige 
of its former brilliancy remains, — The porcupine is fond of climbing trees >^ 
and for this purpose he is furnished with very long claws, — The Lap- * 
landers have little idea of religion or a Supreme Being;the greater part 
of them are idolaters, and their superstition is as profound as their wor- 
ship is contemptible 

Undeb § 112. The Jews ruin themselves at their Passover the Moors, 
at their marriages and the Christians, in their law-euits^ — The poisoned 
valley of Java is twenty miles in extent, and of considerable width it pre- 
sents a most desolate appearance, being entirely destitute of vegetation ^ 
-— The poet uses words, indeed but they are merely the instruments of his 
art, not its objects. — Weeds and thistles, ever enemies of the husband- 
man, must be rooted out from the garden of the mind, good seed must be 
sown and the growing crop must be carefully attended to, if we would 
have a plenteous harvest • 

Under § 113. The true order of learning should be as foUowaL'first^ 
what is necessary^ second, what is useful, and third, what is ornamental. 
•—God hath set some in the church .first, apostles;secondariIy, prophets; 
thirdly, teachersafter that, miracles then, gins of healings, helps, govern- 
ments, diversities of tongues — The duties of man are twofold first, those 
that be owes to his Creator secondly, those due to his fellow-men. — Two 
paths open before every youth on the one hand, that of vice, with its 
unreal and ^ort-lived pleasures, on tho other, that of virtue, witii the 
genulue and permanent nappiness it ensures . 

Under § 114. We have tliree great bulwarks of libertyyviz., schodi^ 

— -— ^ ■ - — - ■ „ ■ ■ , ■.■-■■■■ ■■■■■■■■»■» I ■■ ■ . ■ I ^— ^i^— ^■^^—^■^ 

% 116. Bepeat ^ale VL 

§ 117. If the dfip«ndent danses ar« shor^ how nuty tbtj be sepantodf 
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eoHeges^ and nniy^nsities^*— lliere are three cases; the nommatiYe, ibt 
possessive, and the objective — According to a late writer, London sur- 
passes all other great cities in four particnlars/size, commerce, fogs, and 
pickpockets • 

Under § 115. After inteijectioiis, pronouns of the first person are gen« 
erally used in the objective casef as, " Ah me*!' Those of the second pefw 
con, on the other hand, follow inteijectLons in the nominative- as, **0 
thou"* 

UifDia § 116. The greatest man is he who chooses the right with in* 
▼inoible resolution; who resists the sorest temptations from within and 
withont'who bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully; who is calmest in 
fltorms, and most fearless imder menace and frowns;-and whose reliance 
on truth, on virtue, and on God, is most unfaltering. — The delight* 
fill freedom of Cowper^s manner, so acceptable to those lon^ accustomed . 
to a poetical school of which the radical fault was constramt, his noble 
and tender morality-his fervent piety;his glowing and weU-expressed 
patriotism* his descriptions, unparalleled in vividness and accuracy hia 
playful humor and powerful satire,-«all conspired to render him one of 
thQ most popular poets of his day. 

Under § 117. Read not for the purpose of contradicting and con^ 
fating ;nor of believing and taking for granted, nor of finding material for 
argument and conversation, but in order to weigh and consider the 
thoughts of others, — When I have gone from earth .when my place is 
vacant\when my pilgrimage is over;will thy faithful heart still keep my 
memory green ^ 

Miscellaneous. This widenspread republic is the future monu- 
ment to Washington. Maintain its independence uphold its constitution^ 
preserve its union ^defend its liberty, — The ancients feared death', we, 
thanks to Christianity, fear only aying, — ^The study of mathematics 
cultivates the reason that of the languages, at the same time, the reason * 
and the taste. The former gives power to the mind; the latter, both 
power and flexibility. The former, by itself, would prepare us for a 
state of certainties which nowhere exists;the latter, for a state of proba- 
bilities, 'which is that of common life. — ^Woman in Italy is trained to 
shrink from the open air,' and the public gaze; she is no nder,- is never in 
at the death in a fox-hunt' is no hand at a whip, if her life depended on 
it she never keeps a^ stall at a fanc}' fair 'never takes the lead at a de- 
bating club .she never addresses a stranger, except, perhaps, behind a 
mask in carnival-season, her politics are limited to wearing tri-color rib- 
bonsfand refusing an Austrian as a partner; for the waltz she is a dunce, 
and makes no mystery of it a coward, and glories in it* — ^Lord Chatham 
made an administration so cheTckered and speckled j he put together a 
piece of joineiy so crossly indented and whimsically dovetailed; he con- 
structed a cabinet; so variously inlaid with whigs and tories patriots ; 
and courtiers, — ^that it was utterly unsafe to touch and unsure to stand 
on. — ^Helmets are cleft on high , blood bursts:and smokes around. 
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LESSON XX. 



THE OOKMA. 



§ 118. The word Comma means that which is out t§ , 
and the mark so called denotes the least degree of separation 
ihat requires a point. In its present form, the comma is not 
found in manuscripts anterior to the ninth century ; a straight 
line drawn vertically Between the words was formerly used in 
its place. 

§ 119. General Rule. — The comma is used to separate 
words, phrases, clauses, and short members, closely connected 
with the rest of the sentence, but requiring separation by 
some point in consequence of the construction or arrange- 
ment. 

PARENTHETICAL EXPRESSIONS. 

§ 120. Words, phrases, adjuncts, and clauses, are said to 

be PARENTHETICAL whcu they are not essential to the meaning 

of a sentence and arc introdtcced in sitch a way as to hreaJc the 

connection between its component parts. They are generally 

introduced near the commencement of a sentence, between a 

subject and its verb ; but they may occupy other positions: 

Every such parenthetical expression must be separated &om 

the leading proposition by a comma before and after it. 

As these expressions are of constant occurrence, and are always 
punctuated in the same manner, with a comma on each side of ^em, it 
is important that the pupil should be able to recogmie them without 
difficulty. The following examples contain respectiyely a parenthetical 
word, phrase, adjunct, and clause, printed in italics; which, it. will be 



% 118. What does the word eomma mean ? Wliat degree of separatloi; does tb* 
mark m» called denote f In its present form, when was the ccmma first used 1 Befbn 
ttiat time, what was employed in its stead f 

1 119. Repeat the General Bule. 

1 190. When are words, phraseel( adjuncts, and clauses, said to be parentbecieall 
fPuan are they generally introdnoed? How must every parenthetical e^qtreaslcn be 
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■ecu, may be omitted without injury to the mdm, and stond, in erery 
ease, between the subject and its verb :— 

EXAMPLES OF PARENTHETICAL EXPEES8I0N8. 

1. Kapoleon, unquettionablyt was a man of genius. 

2. There is, as it teere, an atmospheric maelstrom all about ua^ 
8. Histoiy, in a word, is replete with moral lessons. 

4. Thomson, toho wu hlened with a itronp tmd eopUw fone^^ drew 
U's images from nature itseli 

RESTRICTIVE EXPRESSIONS. 

§ 121. The mere introduction of adjuncts and clauses be- 
tween a subject and its verb, does not ^piake them parenthcti- 
caL Sometimes they form an essential part of the logical sub- 
ject, and cannot be omitted without rendering the sense in- 
c omplete. In that case, they are not parenthetical, but re- 
smicTivE ; and there must be no comma between them and 
that which they restrict. Whether a comma is to be placed 
after such restrictive expressions, depends on principles here- 
after explained. 

Examples oif restrictive adjuncts and clauses are ^furnished below. 
Tbe pupil is requested to compare them carefully with the examples Of 
parenthetical expressions just given, and to make himself so famihar 
with their distinguishing features that he can at once determine to 
which of -the two classes any given adjunct or clause belongs. Pew 
sentences occur without expressions of this kind; and, as they must 
have a comma on each side of them if parenthetical, but none before 
^em if restrictive, constant mistakes will be made unless the disU«ction 
is thoroughly understood. •The criterion is, will the meaning of the 
sentence be preserved if the expression is omitted f If so, it is paren- 
thetical ; if not, restrictive. 

EXAMPLES OF RESTRICTIVE EXPRESSIONS. 

L The love ofnumey is the root of all eviL* 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

2. A man tormented by a guUty conscience can not be happy. 

iliose who sleep late lose tne best part of the day. 

LOt off fh>m the rest of the sentence ? Give examples, and show in each ease how 7o» 
know the expression to be parenthetical 

% 121. Besides its position, what Is necessary to make . an expression parenthetical T 
Whvt are adjuncts and claases called restrictiye ? From what must restrictive ad 
jnncts and clauses not be cut off by the comma f What is the criterion for detemilnin| 
whether a sentence Is parenthetical or restrictive ? Give examples, and show in eaob 
ease bow vou know the' expression to be restrictive. 

5*. 
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BULE Ii^— PASENTHETIOAL EXP&E88ION8. 

§ 122. A comma must be placed before and after every 

parenthetical word, phrase, adjunct, clause, and expression ; 

lee the examples in § 120. 

The words referred to in this role are chiefly conjunctioDB and ad 
rarbs. Those of most frequent occurrence are as follows :— * 

too, moreover, apparently, 

also, likewise, meanwhile, 

then, however, sonseqnendy, 

surely, finally, unquestionably, 

indeed, namely, accordingly, ^ 

perhaps* therefore, notwithstanding. 

Tlie phrases most frequently introduced parenthetically are as fiat 
tews: — 

in truth, in reality, as a matter of course, 

in fact, no doubt, at all events, 

in fine, of course, to be brief, 

in short, above all, to be sure, 

in general, generally speaking, on the contrary, 

in partioidar, as it were, now and then. 

The most common parenthetical adjuncts are these : — 

V 

without doubt, in the first place, by chance, 

without question, in the mean time, in that case, 

beyond a doubt, in a word, for the most parti 

beyond question, in a measure, on the other hand. 

Any of the clauses enumerated in § 43 may be used parenthetically. 

§ 123. A comma must be placed before and after parenthetical sub* 
jects introduced by as mil as ; as, ** Industry, as well as genius, is e^* 
sential to the production of great works."—" Printing, as well .as every 
other important invention, has wrought great changes in the world" 

§124. A comma must be placed on each side of negative adjuncts 
and clauses, when introduced parenthetically by way of contrast or op- 
position ; as, " Prosperity is secured to a state, not by the acquisition 
of territory or riches, but by the encour'agement of industry and the dis- 
semination of virtuous principles." 

If, however, the word expressing negation is removed from the ad* 

«i'i III I "•—•^W^ ' ' I ■ ' ' ' ' I ■ II - I I I — ^— — ^^^^j^^^ip 

S 122. Bepeat Bale L What parts of speech, A>r the m^t part, are the words hen 
referred to ? Enumerate some of the principal Mention the phrases most frequently 
Introduoed parenthetically. Give some of the commonest parenthetical a^JQ&ctik 
What elauses may be used parenthetically t 

1 128. What subjects are introduced parenthetically, and ftill under this xnlef 
§124. State the principle that applies to negative adjuncts and clauses^ Whrt 
change in the punctuation must be made, if the word expressing negation is ramov«d 
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Jimet or eUiue in qnestdon and joined to the leading Terb, one eomnui 
only must bo nsed, and that before the conjunction which introdueea 
the last of the contrasted ezpreaeions ; ae, " Prosperity is not secured tc 
a state by the acquisition of territory or riches, but by the encourage* 
ment of industry and the dissemination of virtuous principles." 
' If the parts of the sentence are inverted, so that the clauses or ad- 
juncts are brought before the leading verb with the introductory word^ 
U is, then the clause or adjunct introduced by the conjunction recdvea 
the commas, one on each side ; as, " It is not by the acquisition of tei> 
ritory or riches, but by the encouragement of industry and the dissent 
{nation of virtuous principles, that prosperity is secured to a state." 

§ 125. Some are in the habit of omitting the comma before a paren- 
thetical expression when it follows a conjunction, lliis is wrong ; there, 
as in eveiy other position, it must be cut off by a comma on each side : 
as, " Your manners are affable, and, for the most part, pleasing." 

§ 126. Observe, with regard to the vforda referred to in Bule I, that 
it is only when they belong to the whole proposition, and not to individual 
words, that they are thus cut off by commas. A few examples, which 
the pupil JB requested to compare, will illustrate this difference. 

Examples. — ^The passions of mankind, Aotoever, frequently blind them. 
However isdvly a bad man may appear to act, we distrust hun. — Ja it, 
then, to be supposed that vice will ultimately triumph f — We then pro- 
ceeded on our way. — ^I would, too, present tne subject in another point 
of view. — ^It rains too hard to venture out. 

jT £j 2. £ Ki C IS £j. 

Supply the commas omitted in the following sentenoes, re^ 
membering that none must be introduced unless required by 
a positive rule: — 

Under § 122. Nothing on earth I tell you, can persuade me to such 
a step. — ^There is^it must be admitted something attractive in such 
dreamy speculations. — ^Nothing in my opinion is more prejudicial to the 
interests of a nation « than unsettled and varying pohcy. — ^The funda- 
mental principles of science at least those that were abstract, rather 
than practical were deposited during the Middle Ages. in the dead lan« 
guagea — ^A whiff of tobacco smoke . strange as it may appear .gives 
among these barbarous tribes not merely a binding force, but an inviola- 

from the a4janct or clanse and joined to tlie leading verb f What is the proper mode 
(if pointing, when the parts of the sentence are inverted, and the Introductory words 
ttieaxB employed ? 

% 125. In what case are ^me in the habit of omitting the comma before a paren- 
jbotlcal expression ? Is this right ? 

12(1. In what case only are the toorda referred to in Bale I. cat o£F by oomous ? 
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blAaaaetitj to treftti«fl>^Tliu .added to other oonBideratioBs.wili pre* 
Yent me from, coming. 

Vkvol § 128. Nations as well as men.fiul in nothing which the^ 
boldly attem])t. — ^llie unprincipled politician like the chameleon ia eon- 
Btantjy changing his color. — ^Blarie Antoinette unlike most regal person- 
ages was extremely affable in her manners. — Hie insect as well aa tho 
man that treads upon it has an office to perform. — Dangerous as well aa 
degrading are the promptings of pride. — ^Printine like eyeiy other ina- 
portant invention has wrought great changes ip me world. 

UMDn § 124. This principle has been fully settled .not by any single 
act but the repeated and deuberate declarations of goyemment. — Songa 
not of merriment and revelry ,but of praise and thanksgiving were heard 
ascending. — ^A great politics! crisis is the time not for tardy consultalioB 
but for i>rompt and vigorous action. — ^A great political crisis is not the 
time for tardy consultation but for prompt and vigorous action. — ^It is 
not tardy consultation but prompt and vigorous action that a great po- 
litical crisis requires. — Juries not judges .are responsible for these evils. — 
Not for his own glory but for his country's preservation did Washington 
take the field. — It was not in the hope of personal aggrandizem^it that 
our forefathers embarked in the revolutionary strugglcbut to secure foi 
themselves and their posterity; Uiat^ without whi^, they felt life was 
valueless. ._- ^ 

Undkb § 125. Milton was like Dante, a statesman and a lover; and 
like Dante he had been unfortunate in ambition and in love. — ^We may 
perhaps find it difficult to admire Queen Elizabeth as a woman ; but 
without doubt as a sovereigpi she deserves our highest respect She soon 
if we may believe contemporaneous historians gained incredible influence 
with her people ; and while she merited all their esteem by her reel 
virtues. she also engaged their affections by her pretended ones. 

Under § 126. There were besides several other considerations . 
which led Columbus to believe that the earth was round. — There are 
others besides its soldiers to whom a state should show its gratitude.:— 
Now from this I would argue that all violent measures are at the pres- 
ent time impolitic. — Who now believes in the divine right of kings ?— 
Morning will come at last however dark the night may be. — Galileo 
however was convinced of the truth of his theory, and therefore per*, 
sisted in maintaining it even at the risk of imprisonment and death. 
[In the last sentence, therefore does not break the connection sufficienliv 
to be set off by commas.] 
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LESSON XXI. 

THE COUUA. (continued). 
RULE IT. — GLAUSES, WOBDS, TBEASBi, AND JJOKIVCa, 

§ 127. When clauses, and when words, phrases, and ad* 
junots, that may be used parenthetically, are introduced in 
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gnob a way as not to break tbe connection between dependent 
parts, they are cut off by but one comma, which comes after 
them if they commence the sentence, but before them if they 
end it ; as, '' Unquestionably, Napoleon was a man of genius." 
— "Generally speaking, an indolent person is unhappy." — " Thi§ 
is the case, beyond a doubt." — " See the hollowness of thy 
pretensions, worshipper of reason." 

Observe, however, that snch expressions as are restrictive do not 
&11 under this role. 

g 128. A opmma must also be phiced after the following and dmilar 

words, which are rarely, and some of them never, used parentheticaUy, 

when they stand at the commencement of sentences, and refer, not to 

any particular word, but to the proposition as a whole :-« 

again, yes, now, first, 

fm-ther, no, why, secondly, 

howbeit, nay, wefi, thirdly, Ac. 

As, " Yes, the appointed time has come." — " Why, this is rank in- 
justice.'*—" Well, follow the dictates of your inclination.** 

§ 129. A comma must be placed after here and there, now and then, 
when they introduce contrasted clauses or members ; as, " Here, every 
, citizen enjoys the blessings of personal freedom ; there, despotism forges 
fetters for thought, word, and action.** 

§ 130. The comma may be omitted in the case of too, aUo, therefore, 
iOid perhaps, when introduced so as not to interfere with the harmo> 
nious flow of the period, and, particularly, when the sentence is short ; 
as, ** Industry gains respect and riches too.** — " He delivered a lecture 
on Monday evening also.**—" Perhaps they are safe.** 

§ 181. In the case of adjuncts immediately following a verb, the 
connection is often so close that a comma is inadmissible ; as, " I did it 
with my own hand.** 

§ 132. Adverbial, adjective, and hypothetical clauses, if very short, 
closely connected, and introduced so as not to interfere with the harmo- 

S 127. Repeat Bole XL What ezpressions do not fall nnder this rale f 

% 128. What other words, rarely used parenthetically, take a comma after them 

wben they stand at the commencement of sentences ? 

$ 129. State tbe rale relating to here and there, runo and then, 

% 180. In the case of what words may the comma he omitted ? 

% 181. What Is said of the connection in the case of acynncts immediat^y IbUowtng 

a verh ? 

% 182. When may adverbial, ac^ective, and hypothetical danses be used wtthoak 

tbeeoomiaT 
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moaa flow of the sentente, need not be eat off by the ecxuma ; aa» ** 1 
began this work two yean ago at Rome." 

g 138. A participial clause that relates to, and immediately foUcwi 
fche object of a verb, must not be separated from it; as, " We see our 
eompanions borne daily to the grave."^ 

§ 184. danses that would otherwise be set off by the comma, if sob- 
diyided into parts which require the use of this point, must be separated 
by the semicolon, according to the rule in § 112, where an example ' 
giren. 

EXILE III. RESTRICTIVE ADJUNCTS AND CLAUSES. 

§ 135. No comma must be placed between restrictive ad- 
juncts or clauses (see § 121) and that which they restrict; as, 
" The eye of Providence is constantly upon us." — ^^ Who can 
respect a man that is not governed by virtuous principles ? " 

Yocatire and causal clauses {tee § 48) are never restrictive, and 
must therefore be set off by the comma. 

§ 186. Relative clauses introduced by the pronoun tliat, as well as 
those in which the relative is not expressed, are restrictive, and must 
have no comma before them ; as, ** Suspect the man that cannot look 
you in the eye.** — " The day v>e celebrate is one of the proudest in our 
national history." 

§ 187. A restrictiye clause, however, must be set off by a comma, 
when it refers to several antecedents which are themselves separated by 
that point ; as, ** Therje are many painters, poets, and statesmen, whom 
chance has rendered ftunous rather than merit." 

§ 188. A rule of syntax requires that a restrictive clause should 
stand immediately after its logical antecedent ; if, however, a sentence is 
so loosely constructed as to have other words intervene between the an- 
tecedent and the restrictive clause, a comma should be placed before 
the latter ; as, " He can have no genuine sympathy for the unfortunate, 

% 188. In what case may the comma be omitted before a participial clause f 

§ 184 In what case does the semicolon take the place of the comma between 
eUiuscs f ^ 

§ 185. Bepeat Bnle IIL, respecting reatrictiye a^Jimcts and clauses. What daoflei 
are never rfistrictiye ? How must they, therefore, be set off? 

% 186. What relative clauses are restrictive, and must therefore have no oomma 
before them? 

{ 18T. In what case must a restrictiye clause be set off by a oomma? 

S 188. What is the proper position for a restrictiye clause ? If other words Sre la* 
tpodnoed between the clause and its antecedent, what change must be xnado la thtf 
puuctiaatioti f 
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tiiat hAs nerer been uniortonftte himseli" With its jMrti ooirMtly w* 
ranged, this sentence requires no point; as, "He that has neyer been 
unfortunate himself can have no genuine sympathy for the unfortu- 
nate." 

§ 139. When there is a succession of restrictive oUtuses reUting to 
ihe same antecedent, they are separated from each other by commas, 
and the first must be set off from the antecedent by the same point :-^ 
as, '* Countries, whose rules are prompt and decisive, whose people are 
onited, and whose course is just, have little to fear, even from more powex^ 
nil nations." 

§ 140. A comma is also generally placed before a restrictive clause 
containing of which, to which, or for which, preceded by a noun ; as, 
* We have no sense or faculty, the use of which is not obvious to the 
reflecting mind.** 

§ 141. A participial clause is restrictive when tiie participle it con- 
tains can be exchanged for the relative thai and a finite verb without 
injury to the sense. " A man discharging his duty under trying circum- 
stances is worthy of our confidence"; here, discharging is equivalent to 
ihat discharges, and the clause is restrictive. In such a case, no conmia 
must separate the clause from the antecedent, unless the principle em- 
bodied in § 13Y applies. 

£!X£RClS£« 

In the foUowiDg sentences, insert commas wherever requir- 
ed by rule : — 

Under § 127. But for this event the future liberator of Rome might 
have been a dreamer. — Thou sayest right barbarian. — Great poet as 
Petrarch is he has often mistaken pedantry for passion. — When a peo- 
ple suffer in vain it is their own fault —Happier had it been for many 
had they never looked out from their own heart upon the world. — 
What are good laws if we have not good men to execute themf — 
Low though the voice the boast was heard by all around. — Amazed at 
what had taken place the barons mechanically bent the knee. — Im- 
patient to finish what he had begun^ Csesar allowing his army no 
rest pushed forward to the c&pitol.-— Though neither honest nor elo- 
quent the demagogue often controls the people. — To say the truth it 
was a goodly company. ^~ From this time fortii no sound of merriment 

S 189. State the principle that applies tb a Bacceasion of restrictlye relattre clausea 
rttatbig to the same antecedent. 

% 140l What is said of restrictive danses oontaining of vMch, Ac, preceded by 
a Bonnf 

% 141. When is a participial dartse restiictiye ? In such a case^ must it be separated 
from itB aatecadent? 
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was eyer heard in tuose lordly halls ; on the contrary silence and g^ooa 
hong over them like a pall. — NevertheleBS though yon have wronged 
me thus I inflict no vengeance. — When I became a man I laid aside 
childish things. — Are ye bewildered BtOl O Romans? 

Under § 128. Well honor is the subject of my story — Yes it often 
happens that when we get out of the reach of want we are just within 
the reach of avarice. -—Again one man's loss is sometimes another man's 
gain. —Verily this is a troublous world. — Furthermore we are always 
suspicious of a deceitful man's motives. — Nay though the whole world 
should do wrong this is no excuse for our offences. — First let us look at 
the facts. 

Under § 129. Then the world Ustened with pleasure to the rude 
strains of the troubadour ; now the divine thoughts of the most gifted ge* 
niilses can hardly command its attention. — Here we have troubles, 
pains, and partings ; there we are allowed to look far an unbroken rest 
the elevated pleasures of which (see % 140) no heart can conceive. 

'''" Under § 180. Perhaps there is no man so utterly unhappy as the 
useless drone. — I have seen this, and can therefore describe it with ao* 
curacy. — Pythagoras made many discoveries in geometry and astrono- 
my also. — I can give you some information on the subject being a 
farmer and a practical one too. — I was also there; you are therefore 
mistaken. . ^ 

Under § 131. The love of life is deeply implanted in the human 
heart — To sum the matter up in a few words his hand is against every 
man's. — A tree is known by its fruits. — Banished irom his native coun- 
try .^chines retired to Rhodes where he opened a school of oratory 
that became famous throughout all Greece. — 

The golden wain rolls rou&d the silent North, 

And earth is slumbering 'neath the smiles of heaven. 

Under § 182. You may go if you wish. — We frequently meet ene- 
mies where we expect friends — Columbus maintained nis tJieory with a 
confidence which went far towards convincing his hearers. — All th<tse 
things will have passed away a hundred years hence.— Satan goes 
about like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour. 

Under § 133. How many have seen their affection slighted and even 
betrayed by the ungrateful I — We hear the good slandered every day. 
•— Alexander the Great had a large city built in honor of his favorite 
horse. 

Under 8 184, During the fourteenth century Italy was the India of 
% vast number of well-born but penniless adventurers who had inflamed 
tiiieir imaginations by the ballads and legends of chivalry who from 
youth had trained themselves to manage the barb, and bear alike 
through summer's heat and winter's cold the weight of arms and who 
passing into an effeminate and distracted land had only to exhibit fcr»> 
very in order to command wealth. '»- 

Under § 135. The quality of mercy is not strained. — How soft tne 
music of those village beUs 1 — Good nature is a sun which sheds light 
on all around. — He who is a traitor to his country is a serpent wmeh 
turns to Inte the bosom that warms it. — Mahomet always observed ths 
wrms ot that grave and ceremonious poUteness so common in his coimtiy. 
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Unm § ISA. Ib there a heart that mtttie eannot meltf — JUiger it ■ 

' fire that consomeB the heart — The evil that men do, lires after them. 

— Tlie Umd we live in is on many accounts bound to our hearts by tho 

strongest tie& — Men are willing for the most part to overlook the uult« 

of those they love. 

Under § 137. There was no man, woman, or child that the ^rant 
Nero did not heartily hate. — The profligate man is a stranger to the in- 
nocent social enjoyments, the gashing affections, and sacred domestio 
pleasures which to the virtuous constitute a never>fiailing source <A 
eataafaction and contentm^t..:;— The Lydians, Uie Persians, and the Ara 
bians that wish to leave the army, are at liberty to do so. 

Under § 138. An author cannot be readily understood who is unao- 

2uainted with the art of punctuation. ^ All is not gold that glitters. — 
ilauses must be set off by commas which are introduced parentheticidly. 
— That man is not fit to be the head of a nation who prides himself on 
being the head of a party. {Punetuaie the tentenceg in thit paragraph 
as they ttand; then arrange them in their proper order, and point them ao- 
eordingly,) • 

Under §189. We should have respect for the theories of a philoso- 
pher whose judgment is clear, whose learning is extensive, ana whoso 
reasonings are founded on facts even tiiough his deductions may con- 
flict with generally received opinions. 

Under §140. Have no desire for a reputation the acquisition of 
which involves dishonesty or deceit. — The barometer is an instrument 
the usefulness of which to the navigator can hardly be overestimated. -— 
All physicians tell us that dyspepsia is a disease the remedy for which 
it is hard to find. — Napoleon had fh>m youth fixed his eyes on a pin- 
nacle of greatness the path to which he knew was filled with tremen- 
dous obatades. 

Under § 141. Iliose distinguished for honesty and activity rarely if 
ever in this land of business energy lack employment — This was to be 
expected in a country overrun with disbanded soldiers whose only 
means of subsistence were theft and violence. — ^No person found guilty 
of felony is allowed to hold office. — ^We cannot too much pity the lot of 
a child thrown at a tender age on the charities of the world. 
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LESSON XXII. 

IHE COMMA (continued). 
KULE IV. APPOSITION. 

g 142. Single words in apposition and appositional clauses 
miiBt be set off by the comma ; as, " The fate of Eienzi, the 

% \4SL Bepest Bole lY., raspeotiiis words In sppofiitlon and appodtionil olsiuea 
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last of the Boman tribunes, shows the fickleness of an ignorant 
populace." — ^^ Darius, the king of the Persians." 

g 143. To this rale there are four exceptiona. The comma most be 
■smittedy 

L Between a proper name and a common noun ph^ed immediately 
before or after it without an adjunct ; aa, " Darius the king " ; ** the 
Altai Mountains " ; *' the River Rhine ", 

U. When a pronoun other than / is in apposition with a substai^ 
tiye which it immediately precedes or follows ; as, " Cicero him- 
self " ; "Ye mighty men of war ". 

LX When the word in apposition or the clause in quesvion is necessary 
to the idea predicated, so that it cannot be left out without render- 
ing the sense incomplete ; as, " The people elected him preddgntJ*^ 
** He was chosen umpire" — ** I regard him €U a traitor," — " Whom 
his friends considered an konegt man." In these examples, italics 
are used to indicate the words and clauses in question ; and, as 
they cannot be omitted without injury to the sense, they are neees* 
sary to the idea predicated, and must not be set off by the comma. 

TV. The comma is omitted- between the parts of a compound proper 
name, when in their proper order ; as, " The Rev. Samuel T. "Wol- 
laston ** ; " Marcus TuUius Cicero **. 

When, however, the order is inverted, as in alphabetical lists of 
names, directories, <&c., a comma must be inserted ; as, " Hone, James 
Q."; " Lyle, Rev. S. PhiUips ". 

When a title, either abbreviated or written in full, is annexed to a 
proper name, it must be set off by a comma ; aa, " Robert Horton, M. D., 
F. R. &"; " W. C. Doubleday, Esquire". 

RULE V. TRANSPOSED ADJUNCTS AND CLAUSES. 

§ 144. When a transposition occurs, so that an adjunct or 
a clause which would naturally follow a verb is introduced 
before it, a comma is generally required to develop the sense. 

% 148. H?w many exceptions are there to this rale f What is the first, relating to 
a proper name a&d common noun ? What is the second, relating to proncons ? What 
Is the third, relating to words and clanses necessary to the idea predicated ? What ia 
the fourth, relating to compound proper names ? If the parts of the name are tnmS'- 
poaed, what stop must he inserted f When a title is annexed to a proper name, how 
most it be set off? 

1144. Eepeat Bule Y., relating to transposed adjuncts and clauses. When the 
oatoral order is restored, what change is necessary in the punctuation f 
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EXAMPLESL 



1. To those who labor, sleep is doubly pleasant 

2. Of the five races, the Caucasian is the most enlightened. 
8. To all such, objections may be made. 

4. Whom he loveth, he chasteneth. 

In the above examples, we have a rhetorical arrangement , the com- 
mon order would be as follows : — " Sleep is doubly pleasant to those 
who labor ** ; " The Caucasian is the most enlightened of the five races " ; 
^kOL As just written, it will be seen that these sentences require no 
eonmia. 

§ 145. The conmia muff*- be omitted in the following cases :— 

L When the transposed adjunct is short and closely connected with 
ihe verb ; as, " With this I am satisfied." If, however, there ii 
danger of a reader^s mistaking the sense as in the third exampU 
under § 144, a comma must be placed after the adjimct 

n. When the transposed adjunct or clause is introduced by It is; as, 
"It is chiefly through books that we hold intercourse with su- 
perior minds." 

m. When a verb preceding its nominative comes inamediately after the 
transposed adjunct or clause ; as, ** Down from this towering peak 
poured a roaring toirent." 

lY. When the transposition consists in placing an objective case with 
or without limiting words immediately before the verb that governs 
it ; as, " Silver and gold have I none." 

RULE VI. LOGICAL SUBJECT. 

§ 146. A comma must be placed after the logical subject 
of a sentence {see § 40) when it ends with a verb, or when it 
consists of several parts which are themselves separated by 
commas; as, " Those who persevere j succeed." — " The world 
ofgayety, of temptation, and of pleasure, allures thee." 

The object of this rule is to enable the eye readily to perceive what 
the logical subject is. In the last example, if the comma after pietuuro 
were omitted, a fahe impression would be conveyed, as it would seem 
that the words and of pleasure were more closely connected with the 
verb allures than the rest of the subject, — ^which is not the case. 

§ 145. In what four cases may the comma be omitted In the case of transposed sd* 
Janets and clauses ? 

1 140. What is meant by the logical subject of a sentenoe * Bep«at Rule VL, wlatlnf 
%> logical sabjeots. What is the object of this rule f 
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§ 147. A dvmna after the logical sobject is, also, sometimes neoes* 
laiy to prevent ambiguity. Thus, in the sentence, ** He who pnrsaea 
pleasure only defeats the object of his creation,** it is impossible to teQ 
whether ofdy. modifies pUatwre or defeotU, Ji the meaning is that ** he 
who pursues nothing but pleasure defeats, Ac," a conmia should be in- 
serted after orUy ; if not, we should have one after pleature. The reader 
should not be left in doubt. 

§ 148. A comma, followed by a dash, is generally placed after a lo^- 
oal subject when it consists of several particulars separated by semico- 
lons, or by commas, when, for the sake of greater definiteness, the words 
(kU, these, aU these, tuch, or the like, referring to tie particulars before 
enumerated, are introduced as the immediate subject of the yerb ; as, 
*' To be overlooked, slighted, and neglected ; Jto be minmderstood, mis- 
represented, and slandered ; to be trampled under foot by the enyioui^ 
the ignorant, and the vile ; to be crushed by foes, and to be distrusted 
and betrayed even by friends, — such is too often the fate of genius." 

RULE VII. ABSOLUTE WORDS AND CLAUSES. 

§ 149. Absolute participial clauses, and substantives in the 
nominative absolute with their adjuncts and limiting words, 
must be set off by the comma ; as, " Bxime having faUen^ the 
world relapsed into barbarism." — " His conditct on this occa- 
sion, how disgraceful it was ! " — " Yes, sir." — '^ And thou 
too, Brutus ! " 

Some absolute participial clauses have the participle imderstood, but 
must, notwithstanding, be punctuated according to the above mlsi 
Thus, in the following lines, though being is left out after steeds and /be, 
the clauses must be set off by the comma : — 

" Winged with his fears, on foot he strove to fly. 
His steeds too distant, and the foe too nigh.'' 

§ 150. The second example under Rule VIL illustrates a construc- 
tion admissible in poetry, but not to be imitated in prose. It should 
read, " How disgraceful was his conduct on this occasion I " As originally 
given, it may be punetuated with either a comma or a dash after occasion, 

% 147. On what other account is a comma sometimes necessary after the logical iob* 

}ect ? Illustrate this, and show how a comma prevents ambiguity. 

% 14S. In what case is a comma followed by a dash placed after a logical salj^tt 

% 149. Repeat Bule VIL, relating to absolute words and clauses. What is sometbiia 

omitted from a participial clause ? Does this change the mode of punctuating ? 

1 150. What is the second example in § 149? What is said respecting saoh oo» 
■troetlona? 
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EXEBGISE. 

Insert in the following sentences whateyer poiiAts are re* 
qaired by the rnles that have been given:*- 

Unde& § 142. Mahomet left Mecca a wretched fogitiyethe returned 
a merciless con<][uero^ — A professed Catholio he imprisoned the Pope.a 
pretended patriothe mipoyenshed the coun^y» — Ijie Scriptures those 
UTely oracles of God contain the only auUientio records of primeval 
ages -*I Nebuchadnezzar king of the Jews make this decree ^Aristidet 
the just Athenian is one of the noblest characters in Grecian history— 
Richard I the lion-hearted — Charles the Bald king of France — We 
saw him tyrant of the East 

Uia>ER § 143. The River Volga and the Ural Mountains form accord- 
ing to some geographers the boundary between Asia and Europe — We 
humble men may admire the great u we can not equal them— John 
Howard Payne the author of " Home, sweet home** and Samuel Wood- 
"woiiJi who composed ** The old oaken bucket*^ occupy a prominent place 
among American poets — It has been said that if all tne leamea and 
scientific men of every age could meet in a deliberative assembly they 
Tvould choose Sir Isaac Newton for their president ^ With modesty your 
guide, reason your adviser, and truth your controlling principle, you 
-will rarely have reason to be ashamed of your conduct — Herodotus is 
called the father of profane history — These grumblers would not have 
considered Csesar hmiself a good general — Henry F. Witherspoon 
junior LL D 

Under § 144. At the talents and virtues of all who hold different 
Tiews from their own certain partisan writers are accustomed to sneer— 
Of all the passions vanity is the most unsocial — To love many a soldier 
on the point of realizing his dreams of glory sacrifices the opportunity 
of so doing — Whether such a person as Homer ever existed we can not 
eay — How the old magicians performed their miracles it is difficult 
to*^ explain — That riches are to be preferred to wisdom no one will 
openly assert 

Under § 145. With a crash fell the severed gates ^ On me de- 
volves the unpleasant task — In memoiVs twilight bowers the mind 
love^ to dwell — It is only by constant enort that men succeed in great 
undertakings — To the poor we should be charitable^ To the poor men 
ehoidd be charitable — History we read daily — At the bottom of the 
hill ran a little stream — In Plato's garden consregated a crowd of ad- 
miring pupils — Respecting the early history of Egypt little is known— 
Equivocation I despise truth and honor I respect — It is chiefly by con 
stant practice and close attention to correct models that one learns to 
compose with ease and elegance — This he denied 

Under § 146. The miracles that Moses performed may have con- 
vinced Pharaoh but at first they humbled not his pride — Every impure, 
angry, revengeful, and envious thought is a Adolation of duty--> The evil 
that men do lives after them — Whatever breathes lives — ^ The boldness 
of these predictions, the apparent proximity of their fulfillment, and 
the imposing oratory of the preacher struck awe into the hearts of hin 
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aadienoe — Spring, Smnmer, Antniim, and Winter hare each its oiBefc 
to perform 

Under § 147. He who stands on etiquette merely shows his own 
dtUeness — To become conversant with a single department of literature 
only has a tendency to make our views narrow and our impreesions in- 
correct^ To remain in one spot always preyents the mina from taking 
eoniprehensiye views of things 

Undkb g 148. The solemn circle round the death-bed the stifled 
crief of heart-broken friends their watchfol assiduities and touching ten- 
cerness the last testimonies of expiring love the feeble, fluttering, pres- 
fure of the hand the last fond look of the gUizing eye turning upon, ns 
erren from the threshold of existence the filtering accents struggling in 
death to give one more assurance of affection all these recollections rush 
into our mind as we stand by the grave of those we loved 

Under S 149. Whose gray top shall tremble he descending — The bap- 
tism of John was it from Heaven or of men — This point admitted we 
proceed to the next division of our subject — The boy oh I where was 
he — This said He formed thee Adam thee O man — Man to man steel 
to steel they met their enemy — Shame being lost all virtue is lost — 
Hieir countenances expressive of deep humiliation they entered the pal- 
ace — O wretched we devoid of hope and comfort — That man of sor- 
row oh how changed he was to those who now beheld him — The eon- 
quest of Spain their object they left no means untried for Meeting a 
landing on the Peninsula — Honor once lost life is worthless — I whither 
can I go — The summing up having been completed on both sides the 
judge next proceeded to charge the jury 

Under § 150. Our time how swiftly it passes away — Her dimples 
and pleasant smile how beautifdl they are — My banks they are cov- 
ered with bees — The companion of my infancy and friend d my riper 
years she has gone to her rest and left me to deplore my bereavement — 
Earthly happiness what is it where can it be found — The bride she 
smiled ; and the bride she blushed {After punetuatinff the sentences in 
this paragraph^ as they standi give thm, the usual prose eanstruetion and 
ptmetuate accordingly,) 
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LESSON XXIII. 

THE COMMA (CONTINUED), 
RULE VIII. SHORT MEMBERS. 

§ 151. A comma must be placed between short members 
of compound sentences, connected by andy but^ or^ nor^ for^ 
because, whereas^ that expressing purpose, so thaty in order 
tJiaty and other conjunctions. 

«J^n*i«^fJ?i?'^^ ^"^^ '®^^°« ^ ^^^^ members. If the members uto long, oi 
-oUln^bdlvWon. set off by ooixxmas, how must they be separated r "" ^ *" 
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EXAMPLES. f 

1. Educate men, and jou keep them frcMn erimei 

2. Man proposee, but Grod dispoees. 
8. Be temperate in youth, or you will hare to be abnkiDtnt in old 

4. Be yirtnoTis, that you may be respected. 

fi. Trayelling is benencial, because it enlarges our ideae. 

6. The ship of state is soon wrecked, unless honesty is at the helfli^ 

7. LoTC not sleep, lest thou come to poverty. 

& The record is lost, so that we cannot now decide the point 

If the members are long, or contain subdivij^ions set off by commai^ 
they must be separated, according to principles already laid down, by 
the s^nicolon. 

§ 152. Observe that a comma must not be placed before M<x<, when 
not equivalent to in order that ; nor before than or tohether : as, " He said 
that he would come." — "Honest poverty is better than firaudulont 
wealth." 

§ 153. Ko comma must be placed before lett when it immediately 
follows a word with which it is closely connected ; as, " Let those who 
•tand, take heed lest they faU." 

RULE IX. COMPOUND PREDICATES 

§ 154. A comma must be placed before and, but, or, and 

noTy when they connect parts of a compound predicate, unless 

these parts are very short and so closely connected that no 

point is admissible ; as, ^' I love not the woman that is vain 

of her beauty, or the man that prides himself on his wisdom." — 

*^ We can neither esteem a mean man, nor honor a deceitful 

one." 

§ 155. If the parts of a predicate consist of but two or three words 
each, construed alike, a comma is not necessary ; as, " Pleasure beckons 
us and tempts us to crime.** 

§ 156. A comma must not be plieced before and and or, when they 
connect two words that are the same part of speech, either unlimited, 
or both limited by adjuncts of similar construction; as, "Here I 



f 152. Before what coDJunctioDS Is it improper to place t comma f 
1 153. Before wh&t coi)janctioii is the comma generally omitted ? 
f 154. Bepeat Bule IX., relating to compound predicates. 

1 155. In what case is a comma unnecessary between the parts of a predicate? 
I ISOw State the principle that applies to and and or connecting two words that are 
tSbB same part of speech. 
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and Sorrow nt"— "Trust not an imgratefol son or a disobedient 
daughter." 

§ 157. The words, however, referred to in the preeeding paragrapb 
nrnst be separated by the conuna, if one is limited by a word or words 
which might be erroneously applied to both ; as, " I have seven brave 
sons, and daughters." 

§ 158. A oonuna must be used before eonjunetions, when they ooor 
fteot two words contrasted, or emphatically distinguished from each 
Mhef ; also, before the adverb no^, used without a conjunction between 
eontrasted terms; as, "Charity both gives, and forgives."— " liberal, 
not lavish, is kind Nature's hand." 

BULE X. EQUIVALENTS. 

§ 159. A comma must be placed before or, when it intro- 
duces an equivalent, an explanatory word, or a clause defining 
the writer's meaning ; as, " Autography, or the art of deter^ 
mining a person's character from his handwriting, is coming 
into vogue." — ^^ Herodotus was the father of history, or rather 
of profane history." 

§ 160. In double titles of books, a semicolon is generally placed 
before or, and a comma after it; as, "Fascination; or, The Art of 
Charming". 

KULE XI. OMISSION OP WORDS. 

§ 161. When, to avoid repetition, and, or, nor, or a verb 
previously used, is omitted, a comma takes its place. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. In what school did the Washingtons, Henrys, Hancocks, Frank- 
lins, and Butledges, of America, learn the principles of civil liberty ff 
(Ami> is here omitted after the first three proper names respectively.) 

2. Hie merciful man will not maim an insect, trample on a worm, or 
cause an unnecessary pang to the humblest of created things. (Ob. Is 
omitted after insect,) 

8. In the well-trained heart, neither envy, jealousy, hatred, nor re- 
venge, finds a resting-place. (Nob is omitted after envy and jealoutyj) 

» 

1 157. In what case most the words jast referred to have a comma between them 1 
S 158. State the principle that applies to conjunctions connecting contrasted words. 
% 160, Sepeat Bide X., relating to equivalents, 
i 160. How are doable titles of books to be punctuated? 

f 161. Bopeat Bale XI, relating to the omission of words. Qive ezampleii ilMnv 
Che omissions, and state what point must be inserted 
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4» OoiiT«n«taon mak«8 a ready man ; writixig, an eiaot man, (b 
the last member make* is omitted, and a comma takes ita place.) 

§ 162. When this mle is followed, the clanBes or members in whioh 
the omission occnrs mnst be separated by semicolons. When, howerer, 
the clauses are very shoi*t, the style is lively, and the connection cloae^ 
the comma may be employed to set off the clanses or members, and no 
point need be nsed in the place of the omitted comma ; as, '* When the 
aot sings the praises of sobriety, the miser of generosity, the coward of 
valor» and the atheist of religion, we may easily judge what is the Bi» 
cerity of their professions.** 

BULE XII. ^LAST OF A SERIES. 

§ 163. A oomma must be placed before and, or, and nor^ 
when they connect the last of a series of clauses, or of a suo- 
cession of words that are the same part of speech and in the 
same construction. See Examples 1, 2, 3, under Rule XL 

EXERCISE. 

Insert in the following sentences whatever points are re* 

quired :— 

Undsb § 151. Anger glances into the breast of a wise man but it 
rests only in the bosom of fools — The island on which the city of New 
Tork stands was originally bought from the Indians for twenty-fonr 
dollars whereas it is now valned at three hnndred million — Week fol- 
lowed week until at last Colnmons and his followers were thousands of 
miles from their native shor^— Badmen are constantly in search of 
some new excitement that their minds may be diverted from the r» 
preaches of conscience — Science is constantly miUdng new discoveries 
while iterance and prejudice refuse to receive those already made — 
Love flies out at the window when poverty comes in at the door— The 
lives of men should be filled with beauty just as the ei^th and heavens 
are clothed with it 

XJndeb § 162. Honorable peace is better than uncertain war -—It is 
easier to excite the passions of a mob than to calm them — What injus> 
tice that the new world was not called after Columbus — We know not 
whether to-morrow's sun will find us alive— ShaJl we forget that truth 
is mighty — It is a strange fact that man alone of living things delights 
in causing pain to his species 

IJndeb § 158. Take care lest the spoiler come — The falling leaves 
bid us beware lest we fix our affections too firmly on the things of earth 

1 16i. When tbls rule Is followed, by what point most the claases be lepsntodf 
What esoeptiop to there ? 

f MS. Bepeat Bole XIL, retattoff to Uie last of a series of ehmsea 

6 
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*- We should Lave a card lest sinfiil pleastnes seduee xu with their oiaitt' 
fold temptations — Beware lest they suddenly £b11 up<Hi thee 

Undkb § 164. The great astronomical clock of Strasburg is twenty- 
four feet higher than the tallest of the Egyptian pyramids and one huih 
dred and forty feet higher than St. Paul's in London — CSicero was 8upe> 
rior to Demosthenes in the finish of his periods but inferior to him in 
energy and fire — The fool neither knows whether he is right nor carea 
whe&er he is wrong — The world has gained wisdom from its yean 
and is ^uick to penecrate disguises^ The braye man will conquer or 
perish m the attempt 

Under § 155. Study disciplines the mind and matures the jud^ 
ment — Virtue should be the aim of our youth and the solace of our de- 
clining years — Years come and go — Galileo read or wrote the greater 
part of the night — Here sit we down and rest— How sweetly and 
solemnly sound the evening chimes 

Under § 156. The bold man does not hesitate to take a ^position and 
maintain it — Adams and Jefferson died by a singular coincidence July 
4 1826 — The magnitude of the heavenly bodies and their ahnost 
infinite distance from us fill our minds wim views at once magnificent 
and sublime 

Under § 15Y. I woke and thought upon my dream — With the ai^ 
of the telescope we discern in the moon vast yawning pits and huge 
volcanoes sending forth th'eir awful fires — In the bazaar may be seen 
tons of ice and vast quantities of ivory fix)m Africa — The relative pro- 
noun who is applied to persons and things personified 

Under § 158. Bear and forbear — Brave not rash is the true 
hero — He is not a fool but only foolish — Remember the favors you 
receive not those you confer — The credulous may believe this won- 
derfal story not I — It is as great a sin to murder one's self as to miirder 
another 

Under § 159. The period or full stop denotes the end of a complete 
sentonce — Bepublics show Uttle gratitude to their great men or rathei 
none at all — Hence originated philosophy or the love of wisdom — At 
this point the lake is ten fathoms or sixty feet deep — The Marqui? of 
Anglesea or as he was then called Lord Paget lost a leg at the battle 
of Waterloo ' . * 

Under § 160. {Besides punctuating the follomng sentences, ttse cap- 
itals wherever required by % 65.) We have just finished reading " six 
months in the gold-diggings or a miner^s experience in eldorado ** — A 
new book of travels has just made its appearance entitled " The city 
f the doges or venice and the Venetians m the nineteenth century ** 

Under § 161. Study makes a learned man experience a wise one •— 

Bapid exhaustless deep his numbers flowed-^ Let your pleasure be 

moderate seasonable innocent, and becoming (comma after innocent 

according to § 163) — Mahometf s Paradise consisted of pure waters shady 

groves luscious fruits and exquisite houris — The author dreads the 

cntic the miser the thief the criminal the magistrate and every body 

PJ^l^lic opinion — My head is filled with dew my locks with the drops 

of the night — Benevolence is allied to few vices selfishness to fewei 
virtues 
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XJrdsb g 162 Without books justice is dormant philosophy lame 
literature aumb and all things are invdlved in dj^&ess — Without 
modesty beauty is ungraoefbl learning unattractive and wit disgust- 
ing — Pride ^oeih before destruction and a haughty spirit before a 
fiall — Talent is surrounded with dangers and beauty witn temptations 

Undeb 8 163. Mahomet the founder of Islamism did not hesitate to 
work with nis own hands he kindled the fire swept his room made hit 
bed milked his ewes and camels mended his stockmgs and scoured his 
aword — So eagerly the Fiend o'er bog or steep through strait roogb 
denae or rare with head hands wings or feet pursues his way 

Suns moons and stars and clouds his sisters were 
Rocks mountains meteors seas and winds and stonns 
His brothers 
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THE COMMA (CONTINUED). 
RULE XIII. COMMON CONNECTION. 

§ 164. When two or more antecedent portions of a sen^ 
ience have a common connection with some succeeding olaasa 
or word, a comma must be placed after each ; as, " She is as 
tall, though not so handsome, as her sister.'' 

Commas are frequently required, under this rule, after different prep- 
ositions goyeming the same substantiye ; as, " They are fitted for, and 
accustomed to, very different modes of life.** 

In the case of a series of adjectives preceding their noun, a comma 
is placed after each but the last ; and there general usage, by an un- 
philosophical anomaly, requires us to omit the point; as, "A quick, 
brilliant, studious, learned man \ This usage yiolates one of the funda- 
mental principles of punctuation ; it indicates, very improperly, that 
the noun man is more closely connected with learned than with the 
other adjectiyes. Analogy and perspicuity require a comma aftei 
homed, 

1 161 Bepeat Bule XIII., relating to common oonnectlon. After what part of 
ipeech are commas frequently required xmder this mle 1 What usage preyaila in the 
of a eories of adjectiyes preceding thair noun f What Is said of this vsafs? 
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RULE XIV. WORDS IN PAIRS. 

§ 165. Words used in pairs take a comma after each, poirj 
as, " The dying man cares not for pomp or luxury, palace or 
estate, silver or gold." — " Ignorant and superstitious, cunning 
and vicious, deceitful and treacherous, the natives of this 
island are among the most degraded of mankind.^ 

RULE XV. ^WORDS REPEATED. 

§ 166. Words repeated for the sake of emphasis must be 

^t off, with their adjuncts if they have any, by the comma ; 

MB, " Verily, verily, I say unto you." - ' i 

§ 16Y. If, however, the repetition is abmpt, proceeds S*am hesitatiiMi, 
or is accompanied with a break in the sentiment, a dash may be used ; 
as, " He has gone to his rest — gone, to retom no more.** 

RULE XVI. ^THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

§ 168. A comma must be placed before to, the sign of the 
infinitive mood, when equivalent to in order to ; as, " Cicero 
sent his son to Athens, to complete his education." 

RULE XVII.^-QU0TATI0N3 AND OBSERVATIONS. 

§ 169. The cotDima must set off quotations, passages re- 
sembling them in form, and observations in general, when 
short and not formally introduced ; as, " It was Bion that 
first said, ' Know thyself.' " — " I would here call attention to 
the fact, that nature has endowed the body with recuperative 
faculties, which often enable it to rally and recover from pros- 
tration when science has exhausted all its remedies in vain." 

When formally introduced by the words thete, follcmng, or as foh 
\owii a colon must precede the quotation. 

§ lYO. When a quotation is divided, a comma must be placea on 

1 16SI Repeat Rale XIV., relating to words used in pairs. 
1 160. Repeat Rule XV., relating to words repeateo. 
f 167. In what case may a dash be used Instead %t a comma ? 
i 163. Repeat Rule XVL, relating to the infinitive mood. 

f 169. Repeat Rule XVIL, relating to quotations. When fonnally introdnoed, bj 
what potnt is fh« quotation pnceded ? 
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eoeh side of the words introdvoed between its parts; as, <' One to-day," 
■ays Fronldui, " is worth two to-morrowsL" 

RULE XVIIL— rCORRELATIVE TEEMS. 

§ 171. Members of sentences, containing correlative ad 

verbs and conjunctions, are separated by the comma ; as, ^^ The 

harder we study, the better we like to study." — " As a oloud 

darkens the sky, so sorrow casts a gloom over the souL" 

§ 172. The comma, however, is generally omitted in the case of $o-^ 
that, 9o—a8j rather — than, and more — than, especially when the parts 
they connect are clauses and not members ; unless the related parts con- 
tain Babdivifiions separated by the comma, in which case the same point 
must be placed before the last correlative term. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. He is so exhausted that he cannot work. 

2. So act as to gain the respect of men. 

8. The Laplander would rather live in his own land than any other. 

4. Marie Antoinette was more amiable in her life than fortunate m her 

death. 

1. He is so unwell, weak, and exhausted, that he caxmot work 

2. So think, speak, and act, as to gain the respect of men. 

5. The Laplander, however, would rather live in his own land, than 

any other. 
4w Marie Antoinette, queen of France, was more amiable in her life, than 
fortunate in her death. 

RULE XIX. AMBIGUOUS CONSTRUCTIONS. 

§ 1 73. A comma must be used, even when not required by the 
grammatical construction, wherever it serves to develop the 
sense or prevent ambiguity. 

Thusy aflier a long logical subject, a comma is of service ; as, ** That a 
man thoroughly educated in youth and who has ever since been in the 
habit of composing oould make so gross a mistake through ignorance, is 
almost incredible." 

Cases in which the conuna prevents ambiguity have been noticed 
onder several of the foregoing rules. 

% 170. What is the mode of ppuictiiating, when a qnotatlon Is diyldedf 

1 171. Bepeat Bule XVIII., rt^iating to correlative terms. 

§173. In the case of what correlatiyee Is the comma generally omitted? Wbor. 
bowever, do they take it? 

§ 178. Bepeat Bule XIX, relating to ambiguous oonstruetionflL Aooordiiig to flu 
rakb where is a comma of servioe? 
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EULE XX. — ^NUMBERS EXPRESSED BT FIGURES. 

§ 1 74. Except in the case of dates, numbers written in 
bic characters take a comma after each period of three figures, 
beginning at the right ; as, ^' In 1846, the planet Neptune was 
discovered, and found to be at a distance of 2,900,584,000 
miles from the sun." ^ 

Dates muBt always be expressed by fignres. So must large nimiber% 
when many words would be required to denote them. Otherwise, as ia 
the case of round numbers, and always for small ones, words are to be 
employed. Thus: " Venus is, in round numbers, sbdy-fiye million milea 
from the sun; its exact distance is 65,392,000 miles.*'-^" We leave tfa« 
ninety-nine sheep that are safe, to look after the one that is lost" 

Supply the points omitted in the following sentences:— 

Under § 164. The spirit of liberty must change it is fast changing 
the face of the earth — The world at this moment is regarding ns with 
a willing but something of a fearful admiration — The Literature of a na- 
tion is one of its highest and certainly one of its most refined elements 
of greatness — He who lacks decision of character may win the loye bat 
he certainly cannot gain the respect of his fellow men — This doctrine 
is founded upon and consistent with the truth 

Under § 165. These shores rough and cold barbarous and barren de< 
Yoid of comforts and even necessaries peopled with fierce beasta and 
fiercer savages became their home — Smk or swim survive or perish I 
am for the Declaration — Vicissitudes of good and evil of trials and con- 
solations of joy and sorrow of cloud and sunshine fill up the life of man-<- 
I M take thee N to my wedded wife to have and to hold from thia day 
forward for better for worse for richer for poorer in sickness and in 
health to love and to cherish till death us do part 

Under § 1 66. Lend lend your wings I mount I fly — Quit oh quit this 
mortal frame — Speak not narshly speak not harshly to the orphan's 
tender heart — Charge charge on the cravens — Some shriek shri^ 
madly in the whirling gulf — He swam the Tiber unhurt unhurt alike 
by his fall and the weapons of the enemy 

Under § 16Y. Dust dust thou art vile and dishonored dust — The 
tyrant slept slept but rested not — We have promised we have promised 
but recollect under certain restrictions — I fear I fear that he will play 
you fals6 — You think him happily situated happily situated with a con- 
science that allows him no rest a conscience which keeps his evil deedfl 
constantly before his eyes 

1 174. Bepeat Bole XX, relating to nnmbers expreseed by figare& How most 
dates always be expressed? How, large numbera? Bound xmmberst Small 
tuxmbera? 
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XJirraEB g 168. The people of Mayence to show their gratitade (o Gut 
tenberg the inventor of printing have erected in his honor a magnificent 
fltatue wrought by the sculptor Thorwaldsen^- Tyrants when reaaon and 
argament make against them hare recourse to yiolence to silence their 
opponents — He comes to heal the sick and set the captive free — Oh 
that I had the wings of the morning to flee to the uttermost parts of th^ 
earth 

Under p 169. A poet aptly. asks '^What will not men attempt (bi 
sacred praise'' — Let the thought be deeply engraved upon your heart 
that every moment which flies is irrecoverably lost — The schoolmen of 
the Middle Ages occupied themselves with discussing the important ques- 
tion whether spirits can move from one place to another without pass- 
ing through the intervening space — Let our fixed resolve be liberty or 
death — The truth of Swift's assertion that no man ever wished himself 
younger may weU be questioned 

Under § 170. " Liars " says Aristotle " are not believed even when 
they speak the truth" — An angel's arm" says the poet Young " can't 
snatch me from the grave ; legions of angels " he adds with eq^ truth 
*' can't confine me &ere" — With what motive it may be asked did 
Chatterton commence his course of imposture For pecuniary profit I 
answer or perhaps for the pleasure of deceiving the world 

Under § 171. Neither can wealth make a bad man respectable nor 
ean poverty sink a worthy person below the station his virtues deserve 

— As thy day is so shall thy strength be — Whether Jansen is entitled 
to the undivided honor of inventing the telescope or Hetlus had pre- 
viously discovered the principle involved in that instrument is f^ subject 
of discussion among the learned — Though he slay me yet will I trust in 
him 

Under § 172. They now live more happily than ever — They now 
live more respectably comfortably and nappily than ever — Catiline 
was so overcome with shame that he could not speak — Catiline was so 
overcome with shame disappointment and anger that he could not speak 

— The history of the United States shows a more rapid advance in 
power and importance than has ever been made by any other nation — 
Cicero was as vain as he was eloquent 

Under § 173. To assume that a {)erson is ^iltv of an offence because 
appearances happen to be against mm is manifestly unjust — The author 
of these profound and philosophical essays on the abstract questions of 
Moral Philosophy was a poor blacksmith — Men who have no desire to 
participate in the factious quarrels and personal animosities which now 
ily distract the land are rudely dragged into the arena of politica 




*— Books and study only teach the proper use of books 

Under § 174. In 1800 the population of the city of New York was 
604 89 in 1850 it was ,51 6597 showmg an increase during this lapse of flftv 
years of 455108 souls — In 1860 the debt of the state of New York 
amounted to $22869063 we may call it in round numbers twenty-three 
millions of dollars — The comet of 1811 had a diameter of at least 660000 
geographical miles and a tail eighty-eight millions of miles in length 
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LESSON XXV. 

THE COMMA (CONTINUED). 

§ 175. As the rules for the comma are numerons and more 
difficult of application than those relating to the other points^ 
it has been thought best to illustrate them with a miscella- 
neous exercise, which will bring before the student's mind, hi 
connection, all the cases in which this point is required. Cau- 
tions are first presented, for the purpose of warning the stu- 
dent against errors which the author has found that the inex- 
perienced are most likely to make. 

CyiTJTioN I. Do not suppose that a sentence, simply because 
it is long, must contain a comma. Unbroken connection be- 
tween tlie parts of a sentence, no matter how long it may be, 
precludes .the uae of this point. Thus : " It is hard for those 
who pride themselves on the greatness of man to believe that 
those mighty cities which were once the wonder and admira- 
tion of the ancient world could so entirely have disappeared 
that their position is now a subject of discussion among 
scholars and antiquaries." 

Caution II. Do not insert a comma between a grammati- 
cal subject and its verb, when the one immediately follows the 
other. A rhetorical pause is, in this case, sometimes required 
before the verb ; but a comma, never. 

Caution III. There must be no comma before andj when 
it connects two words only ; as, " A prosperous and happy 
country". 

Caution IV. Observe the difference of punctuation in sen- 
•ences like the following : — 

The Bomans, having conquered the world, were tmabk to conquer 

themfielyes. 
The Romans having conquered the world, freedom of thought aaJ 

action became extinct. 



f •' V^ ^^^ ^ "*^ **' *^® ^^^ *>' *^® comma? What is the sabstanoe of OuitkB 
I.T or caution IL ? <rf Caution IIL ? of Caution IV. ? of Caution V. f 
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In the first sentence, Homans is the grammAtical snljeet of iMn, and 
the parenthetical participial clause between these words must be set off 
by a comma on each side. In the second, Bamans, being used absolute* 
ly with the participle having cangtiered, mnst not be separated from it by 
a comma, but this point must be reserred for the termination of th# 
entire absolute clause. 

Caution V. When you are in doubt as to the propriety 
of inserting commas, omit them ; it is better to have too few 
than too many. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISE. 

Supply such points as are necessary in the following sen- 
tences : — 

Undes Rulb L Education, if it cannot accomplish every thing, can 
nevertheless accomplish much. — Achilles imauestionably.was apuistant 
warrior^ but had not the poetry of Homer munortaJized his name be 
woidd now in all likelihood have been as little known as the meanest 
floldier in the Grecian host 

Undeb Rule IL By all that you hold dear on earth glisten to my 
prayer r— To accomplish these ends he left no means however insignin- 
cant untriedr— If I were not Alexander I would be Diogenes — If for- 
tune has played thee false to-day do thou play true for myself to-mor- 
row — Never be discouraged however gloomy the prospect 

UiTDKB Rule IIL In every line of Dante's " Divine Comedy" we dis- 
cern the asperity which is produced by pride struggling with misery 
— We designate as tlie mind tnat part of us which feels knows and thinks 
— A man renowned for repartee often sacrifices the feelings of his friends 
to his attempts at wit — The means by which men acquire glory are 
various 

Under Rule IV. Hail Patience blest source of peace blest cure for 
every pain — Sisters and brothers how many may you be — Were I even 
declared king or elected president of such a nation I should esteem it 
no honor — "nie genealogy of princes the field-book of conquerors history 
is well worthy of our attention 

Under Rule Y. Among the noblest attributes of a virtuous man is jus- 
tice — Over the matchless talents of Washington protity threw lier 
brightest lustre — Of infancy childhood boyhood and youth we have 
been discoursing — Than pleasure's exaggerated promises nothing can be 
more alluring to youth 

Under Rule YL All that live must die -r Apostles prophets and mar- 
tyrs have proved the truth of the Christian faith — All me rules of elo- 
quence the precepts of philosophy and the refined conversation of 
Athens to wnidi place he was sent by his father for the completion of 
bis education failed to make Cicero's son an orator or a man of talent— 
Worlds above around benea^ and on all sides arch thee about as a 
scntre 



t 
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UiroxE Rule YH Hie Bhip having left her wharf a Balnte was fired 
from the shore — A habit of indolence once formed it is extremely diffi^ 
enlt to shake it off — The campaign thus £urly opened both parties pro» 
eented the war with imprecedented yigor — Ye men of Borne shake off 
your sloth 

Undbi Rulb VUL The snn sets bat he will rise again - We obey 
the laws of society because it is expedient to do «o — Art is long biit 
time is fleeting — Great poets are rare while empt^ rhymesten can be 
oonnted by thousands — Jtfnst we submit to such indignities in order 
Ihat we may have enongh to eat 

UzTDES RuLs IX. Man wants but little here below nor wants that lit* 
tie long — Sincerity is as Taluable as knowledge and on some aecounti 
more so— Cunning and ayarice may gain an estate but cannot gain 
friends — We are naturally inclined to praise those who praise us and 
to flatter those who flatter us 

Under Rule X. English- Grammar or the art of speaking and wri- 
ting the English lan^age correctly cannot in this country be too much 
studied — The Persians or rather the surviyors of them retreated fvom 
the field of battle with all possible despatch — Young ladies' seminaries 
or as they were formerly called girls' schools abound in this part of the 
country 

Under Rule XL, XIL Modem times with all their boasted progress 
have never produced as strong a man as Samson as meek a man as Moses 
or as wise a man as Solomon — Life is short unsatisfactory and uncer- 
tain — Men women and children stare cry out and run — Caesar came 
saw and conquered 

Under Rule XIIL Deeds not words are the proper tests by which to 
try a man's character — Who is so beautiful who so graceful as the maid 
of Lodore — -I beg of you beware of and avoid the evil-doer — How 
sweet the voice how bljssed the words of him who offers consolation to 
the mourner 

Under Rule XIV. Poverty and distress desolation and ruin are the 
consequences of civil war — Virtue without industry and idleness with- 
out vice are impossibilities •"— Generous but not prodigal frugal but not 
parsimonious brave but not rash learned but not pedantic this prince 
maintained a happy medium between all objectionable extremes 

Under Rule XV. Onward onward strong and steady — Blessed 
thrice blessed is the peace-maker — There we hope to enjoy rest never- 
ending rest rest in which are concentrated all conceivable pleasures — 
Suddenly there came a tapping as of some one gently rapping rapping 
at my chamber door — Lochid Lochiel beware of the day 

Under Rule XVI. We must respect ourselves to have others respect 
us — A man must be a genius indeed to say anything new about Niag- 
ara — Eat to live do not live to eat — He is going to Europe to see 
whether travelling will benefit his health 

IJm>er Rule XVH It was a principle of O'Connell's that no political 

to l^«^® 18 worth a crime — When Xerxes sent a haughty message 

Tni^r^^^^'^H ^^^^^ ^«"^«r ^P tw arms the Spartai wwrSr 

-Language- I'^l i"*,?^"'® ^tyle "Let him come and take them" — 

ays laUeyrand " was given us to conceal our thoughts* 



1 
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Umon RuLx XYIIL— Though Tjrcho de Brahe who liv^ed near tht 
olose of the sixteenth centary certainly recogpiized the correctness of 
the Copernican system at an early period yet his ambitioiiB yanity and 
religions prejudices urged him to oppose it — Either you must confess 
your crime or I shall haye to suffer unjustly 

Under Ruue XIX. To contemplate abstract subjects only disciplines 
the mind rarely if eyer interesting it — A long course of conduct so en- 
tirely opposed to what honest men consider reqTured by the great prin- 
ciples of truth and justice cannot be passed oyer without the strongest 
reprobation 

Ukdeb RtTLB XX The loftiest mountain in the moon is said by a» 
tronomers to be 17188 feet high — The surface of the sun containf 
1865312000000 square miles that of the moon 10350400 that of the earth 
148512000 



• •• 



LESSON XXVI. 



THE DASH. 



§ 176. The dash, a character of comparatively recent in- 
trodnction, has of late, both by writers and printers, been yery 
wrongly endowed with the functions of parentheses, comma, 
semicolon, colon, and even period; and is now extensiyely 
used by many, who find it a convenient substitute when igno- 
rance prevents them from employing the proper point. Against 
this prevailing abuse the student can not be too impressively 
warned. The dash has its legitimate uSes, and performs a 
part in which no other point can properly take its place ; but 
it must not be allowed to overstep its proper limits. Use this 
point, therefore, only where it is strictly required by the fol- 
lowing rules : — 

RULE I. ^BREAKS, SUSPENSIONS, TRANSITIONS, &C. 

§ 177. The dash is" used to denote a break in the construc- 
tion, a suspension of the sense, an unexpected transition in 

{ 176> When was the dash first Introdaoed ? What is said of its use at the preflent 
Any? 

{ 177. Repeat Ride L, relating to breaks, saspenslonsi dsc 
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die sentiment, a sadden interruption, and hesitation in tibe 
q>eaker. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Kero, Domitiaii, Caligala, Heliogftbaliis — one and the same charac- 
ter belongs to them lUL 

a. Folitioians are brilliant, yersatile, profound, fiuHieeing— everything 
bat honest 

He had no malice in his mind^- 
No raffles on his shirt 

L " Ko one is aware of your imprisonment bat Sir William, and he 
is " 

" Here I " interrupted a deep Toice, as the door flew open. 

fib " I wonld do it, but — but- to say the truth — ^I- " 

" To say the truth, you are afraid," broke in the earL 

BULE II. ^APTER OTHE& POINTS. 

§ 178. A dash may be used after other points, when a 
greater pause than they usually denote is required. 

Hence it appears that the dash is a rhetorical as well as a 
grammatical point. 

Under this rule, a dash is used in the following cases : — 
L After a period, interrogation-point, and ezdamation-point 

1. When a writer passes to a new branch of his subject without 
eonunencing a new paragraph ; as, '* From this it is evident that 
friendship had its origin in the social feelings which nature has 
implanted in the breast of man. — ^Let us now look at its effects." 

2. In dialc^es, when in the same paragraph one person ceases 
speaking and another begins ; as, " ' Art thou not — ' — * What ? '— 
' A traitor I '—• Yes.' — * A villain r — * Granted.'" 

8. A dash is generally placed after the three points above men 
tioned, between a passage quoted and the name of the author or 
book it is taken from ; also, between a side-head and the subject* 
matter to which it belongs ; also, between sentences that have no 
connection when brought together in the same paragraph. 



{176b Repeat Role IL, relating to the use of the dash after other polnta WhatUni 
cT a point does this sh^w the dash sometimes to be? After what points is a dash 
•ometlmee required by a change of subject ? In what case f When is a dash required 
■fter the period, interrogation point, and exoUmation-polnt, in dlalognesT State tba 
prta^le that appUes to the nsd of the dash after these three points, in th< caM c« 
Vaoted paasagea, slde-heada, and unconnected sentences. When most a dash follevr 
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EXAMPLES. 

a Men of humor are always, in some degree, men of genius.— Co£» 
BiDOs's Table-Talk, 

6. FoBM OF THX Eabih. — ^HeracUtiu snpposed that the earth had the 
form of a canoe; Aristotle, that it was shaped like a timbrel/ 
Anazimander, that it was a Tast cylinder. 

c For dashes between tmconnected sentences, see Exercise on p. 18(X 

IL After a colon, when reference is made by this, thewe^ fdUcwing, or 
Mfcllow^t to several succeeding sentences or a new paragraph ; as, 
'* Tbe cloth haying been removed, the president rose and made the 
following address :^ 

* Ladies and gentlemen, we have assembled, Ac. " 

HL After a semicolon a dash is sometimes nsed, though not absolutely 
necessary, when the last member is placed in liyely contrast with 
the first, or impUes strong opposition to it ; as, " He chastens ; — bnt 
he chastens to save." 

rV After a comma, 

1. When it follows a logical subject consisting of several particulars 
separated by semicolons, or by commas, when, for the sake of 
greater definiteness, the words oZZ, theWf aU theae, wuehy or th» 
like, referring to the particulars before enumerated, are intro- 
duced as the immediate subject of a verb ; as, " To be overlooked, 
slighted, and neglected ; to be misunderstood, misrepresented and 
slandered ; to be trampled under foot by the envious, the igno- 
rant, and the vile ) to be crushed by foes, and to be distrusted 
and betrayed even by friends,— such is too often the fate of 
genius.** 

2. When, in consequence of the omission of namely^ or a similai 
word, a longer pause is required than that usually denoted by 
the comma, though the connection is so close as not to admit a 
higher point ; as, " There is one feeling, and only one, that seems 
to pervade the breasts of all men alike, — the love of life." 

RULE III. REPETITIONS. 

§ 179. Th dash is used before a repeated word or expres- 
non, when the repetition is abrupt or exclamatory, proceeds 



oolon f When Is this point 80in«times nsed sfter a semioolon f In whtt two eases is a 
dash required after a commaT 

S 179. Repeat Bale HI., relating to repetitiona 
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from hesitation, or is accompanied with a change in the sent! 
mont. 

EXAMPLES. 

I. Here sleepB the dost oi Cicero — Cicero I who once thrilled a world 

with his eloquence. 
8, He ia a — a-— a— excuse me, but I must say it — a cold-blooded villain, 
t. Bach is your affected, sentimental loyer — a lover of nothing but 

BULE IV. — OMISSIONS. 

§ 180. The dash is used to denote an omission of letters, 
figures, and words ; as, ^' On a bright summer day in the year 

18 — , the stirring little village of was thrown into unusual 

excitement by the arrival of the E family from London." 

EXERCISE. 

In the following sentences supply the omitted points : — 

TJndeb § 177. I am yonr lordship's most obsequious zoxmds what a 
peer of the realm — And bid her you mark me on Wednesday next bat 
soft what day is this — Rich honesty often dwells in a poor nonse like 
your pearl in a spoiled oyster — If it should rain I request the poor 
thing may have a a what's this coat coat no coach — I'm off Sir Charles 
I'll do your errands A double-barrelled gun two scruples of jalap my 
lady's poodle your lordship's wig a sticking-plaster they shall be here 
within the hour — " My friend the counsellor " " Say learned friend if 
you please sir " — " There is a business Mr. Alderman fallen out which 
you may oblige me infinitely by I am very sorry that I am forced to be 
troublesome but necessity Mr. Alderman " " Ay sir as you say necessity 
But upon my word dear sir I am very short oi money at present still" 
" That's not the matter sir" — They poisoned my very soul hot burning 

r>isons — Away ungrateful wretch A father's curse rest Alas what am 
doing I cannot curse my son — It was a sight that child in the agony 
of death that would have moved a heart of stone 

A crimson handkerchief adorned his head 
His face was cheerful and his nose was red 

Under § 178. They were about laying violent hands upon me in the 
senate-house. What must this empire then be unavoidably over- 
turned — " Inform me friend is Alonzo the Peruvian confined in this 
dungeon " " He is " "I must speak with bim " " You must net " " He 
is my friend " " Not if he were your brother " " What is to be his fate " 
" He dies at sunrise " " Ha then I am come in time " — I find it profita- 
ble sometimes to indulge in such reflections as these All men are mor- 
tal Since the creation only two men have escaped death Therefore 



S 180. Bepeat Bule IV., relating to omiasioiuiL 
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howerer likely it may appear that I shall hold a perpetual lease of lif« 
the time comes when like my fathers I must close my eyes on thif 
pleasant world — I go bnt when I come 'twill be the burst of ocean in 
the earthquake I go but not to leap the golf alone — The ambition 
of man constantly making him dissatisfied with what he has and inspi- 
ring him with desires for what is beyond his reach his enyy which ren- 
ders a neighbor's prosperity odions in his eyes his selfishness which robs 
him of the purest enjoyment God has eyer Tonchsafed that of doing 
good to his species these ignoble passions entail on him a succession of 
miseries and make life one scene of trial — I pause for a reply Nont 
Then none have I offended — The bounding of Satan over the waUs of 
Paradise his sitting in the shape of a cormorant on the tree of life his 
alighting among the herd of animals which are so beautifully represent- 
ed as playing about Adam and Eve his transforming himself into dif- 
ferent shapes in order to hear their conversation all t^ese circumstances 
give an agreeable surprise to the reader ~-> Copernicus was instructed in 
that school where it is fortunate when one can be well taught the family 
circle 

Anger. As the whirlwind in its fdry teareth up trees and deformetb 
the face of nature or as an earthquake in its convulsions overtnmeth 
cities so the rage of an angry man throweth mischief around him danger 
and destruction wi^t on his band Doddey 

IJndeb § 1T9. Merciful yes merciful as the hawk is to the dove — 
. Prominent among the philosophers of antiquity is Socrates Socrates who 
looked beyond the absurd fables of his country s mythology Socrates who 
lifted his voice in behalf of truth and died a martyr in its cause Socrates 
who advanced as far in moral enlightenment as it was possible for th6 
human intellect to do unaided by a revelation from on high — "I would 
not return if if ** "If you thought I would allow you to remain " inter* 
rupted the earl harshly — Shall I who have spent my life in the camp I 
who have shed my blood in defence of my country I who am a soldier 
by experience as well as profession shall I compare myself with this 
flauntmjp; captain — He has a weakness a weakness of the head as well 
as the stomach — "I wiU inquire into the matter and if if " " Well if" 
broke in my father impatient of delay — He is fall of love love for him- 
self — Our fiiend is afflicted with a grievous consumption a consumption 
of victuals 

Uin>ER § 180. A series of observations made in 18 showed that of 
one hundred shooting stars four had an elevation firom the earth of 
1 — 8 miles fifteen of 3 6 miles twenty-two of 6 10 miles thirty-five of 
10 15 miles thirteen of 15 20 miles three of about 30 miles one of 45 46 
miles one of about 60 miles and one of over 100 miles — In the year 
I visited L — In the winter of 1849 60 I studied this subject atten« 
tively and obtained much useful information respecting it m>m Gold* 
amith's " History of the Earth and Animated l^ature ^ chape 4 9 
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LESSON XXVII 

FA'RENTHESES. BRACKETS. 

§ 181. The word Parenthesis means apuitingtn beside; 
and the term is applied to a word or words introduced into t 
sentence for the purpose of explaining, modifying, or adding 
to, the leading proposition, but inserted abruptly, in such a 
way as to break the connection between dependent parts and 
interfere with their harmonious flow. Such an expression i^ 
placed between curves, known as parentheses or marks of pa- 
renthesis. It is indicated in reading by using a lower tone 
of voice and more rapid delivery than are employed for the 
rest of the passage. An example is presented in the follow- 
ing sentence : ^' Shall we continue (alas that I should be con- 
strained to ask the question 1 ) in a course -so dangerous to 
health, so enfeebling to mind, so destructive to character ? " 

§ 182. Old writers, with whom intricate constructions and 
violations of unity were common, made frequent use of paren- 
theses. The obvious disadvantage, however, of introduciDg 
propositions within propositions, a practice which draws off the 
reader's attention from the main point, and too often involves 
the sacrifice of perspicuity, harmony, and strength, has led 
late critics to advise the use of less intricate sentences, and to 
proscribe parentheses as incompatible with nervousness of 
style. 

** On some occasions," says Blair, " these [parentheses] may have a 
spirited appearance; as prompted by a certain vivacity of thought, 
which can glance happily aside as it is going along. But, for the mo6( 
part, their effect is extremely bad ; being a sort of wheels within wheels; 
sentences in the midst of sentences ; the perplexed method of disposing 
of some thought, which a writer wants art to introduce in its propei 

% 181. Wnat does the word parenthesis mean ? To what is the term applied f Wlut 
marks are used to enclose such expressions ? How are they indicated in reading? 

i 182. By whom were parentheses often employed ? What is the advice of latai 
eritloB, KnA on what is it based ? What is the substance of Blair's remark on the vab- 
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place.* Watts, a]»j, remarla on this sobject, " Do not mxSer t^9tj o» 
easiona] thought to carry yon away into a long parentheBu." llie pro 
priety of snoh observations is so evident that g^ood writers at the present 
day avoid formal parentheses as mnch as possible. Hie marks by which 
they are denoted have now, therefore, become comparatively rare ; but 
in iJie cases covered by the following mle they cannot well be dispensed 
with. 

§ 183. KuLE I. — Marks of parenthesis are nsed to enoloM 
words which explain, modify, or add to, the leading propositioo 
of a sentence, when introduced in snch a way as to break the 
connection between dependent parts and interfere with their 
harmonioas flow. 

EXAUPLE6. 

1. Matilda (saeh was the lady's name) smiled sweetly at this addresa 

2. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul and a system of future re- 
wards and punishments was taught explicitly (at least as expUeitly 
as could be expected of an ancient philosopher) by Socrates. 

8. Are you still (I fear from the tone of your letter you must be) trou- 
bled with these apprehensions f 

§ 184» Doubts may sometimes arise as to whether it is better to use 
parentheses, or commas, as prescribed in § 122 for parenthetical clauses. 
Tlie latter point is preferable when the words in question coalesce readi- 
ly with the rest of the sentence, but is inadmissible when a complete or 
independent member is inserted ; particularly if it is brought in abruptly 
or its construction differs from that of the parts between which it stands. 
The following examples will illustrate these cases. 

1. Every star, as we infer from indisputable faots, is the centre of a 
planetary system. 

2. Every star (and this great truth is inferred from indisputable fiiots) 
is the centre of a planetary system. 

§ 185. The proper place for parentheses is the middle of a sentence; 
yet loose writers sometimes place them at the end; as, "Such is the 
wonderful account given by travellers of the natives of Patagonia (tray- 
eUers, you know, are sometimes fond of the marvellous).'' 

Ject ? "WhtA does Watts advise f What Is said of the use of pareotheses tt the 
present day f 

{ 188. Sepeat£iile I., relating to the pnipoee for which marks of parentfaeies are 
used. # 

% 1S4. What is sometimes a matter of question f When is the comma preferable i 
When is it Inadmissible f 

{ 18C What is the proper place for parentheses f When do loose writen 8om» 
ttmee place them f 
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g 186. EzpresBiona of approbation or disapprobation mtrodneed into 
reports of speeches as having been made by the andience, as well as re- 
marks by the person reporting or publishing them, must be enclosed is 
parentheses ; as, 

This doctrine, as lou^ as I have breath, I shall oppose. (Hear 
heart) I shall oppose it m this hall; I shall oppose it on the hustings. 
(Cheers, mingled with hisses.) Nor shall I hesitate to publish to due 
world on whom rests the responsibility of advocating so arbitrary, im- 
jfist, and in all respects infamous, a measure. (Cries of " Order!* 
" Order ! " from all parts of the halL) 

§ 18T. In dramatic compositions, directions to the performers and all 
other parts not strictly belonging to the dialc^e are enclosed in paren- 
theses ; except the names of the speakers, as they successively take up 
the discourse, which, constituting side-heads, are set off by a period and 
dash, or by a period alone ; thus : — 

CiOESO. — ^Expel him, lictors. Clear the s^nate-housei 

(7%tfy surround him.) 
Catelike {struggling through tliem). — ^I go, — ^but not to leap the 
gulf alone. 
You build my faneral-pile, but your best blood 
Shall quench its flame.— -{!7b the lictors) Back, slaves! — I will 
return. 

{He rushes ond. The scene doses,) 

§ 188. Rule II. — Matter within parentheses must bepuoo- 
tuated just as it would be in any other position, except before 
the last parenthetical mark. There, if the matter introduced is 
complete in itself as regards both construction and sense, an in- 
terrogation-point, an exclamation-point, or (in the case of the re- 
marks and directions alluded to in § 186, 187) a period, may 
be used, according to the character of the sentence. If the 
parenthesis is incomplete in sense, however, there must be no 
point before the last mark. See the examples under § 186, 187, 
as well as the following : — ^ 

1. Men are bom equal (here I see you frowning, biting your lip, and 
shaking your head ) ; it is circumstances only that cast their lots in 
different stations. 



S 180. In4lbport8 of speeches, what are parentheses used for enelosizig f ~ 
i 187. In dramatic compositions, what are enclosed within parentheflos f What 
p<4ntB follow the names of «the speakers, used as side-heads ? 
1 188. B«)peat Rule IL, relating to matter within parentheeofli 
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% -Bobert 10 waatmg his time (was it for this hia family made sttch sacri* 

fices f ) in idle amnBemeiits. 
8. The poets (tender-hearted swains I ) have portrayed love as no proae- 

writer has ever been able to paint it 

§ 189. EuLE HI. — Marks of parenthesis are not necessarily 
accompanied with other points ; neither, on the other hand, do 
they supersede the latter. Whateyer point would bo needed 
between the parts if the parenthesis were left out, must be re- 
tained. If a colon or semicolon is required, it must stand 
after the last parenthetical mark ; if a comma, it must occupy 
the same position unless a parenthetical clause immediately 
precedes, in which case it must stand before the first mark of 
parenthesis. 

" Matilda (snch was the lady's name) smiled sweetly at this address.* 
Here we have no conuna, because none would be needed if the paren- 
thesis were left out ;— " Matilda smiled sweetly at this address." 

" If a tree is known by its fruits (and who tiiat believes Scripture 
can doubt it! ), what must we think of these men ? " Here the comma 
required after the hypothetical clause is inserted after the last mark of 
parenthesis. 

" Are you still, my friend, (I fear from the tone of your letter you 
must be) troubled with these apprehensions!" Here the reqmred 
eonmia is placed before the parenthesis because the parenthetical clause, 
mt/friendf immediately precedes. 

§ 190. Rule IV. — An interrogation-point within paren- 
theses is often placed after an assertion or supposition, to throw 
doubt on it ; and an exclamation-point similarly enclosed is 
used to denote wonder, irony, or contempt ; as, " When I get 
the office (?), I shall spend my leisure time in reading."-^ 
^' This accurate scholar ( ! ), who went to Eton and graduated 
at Cambridge has actually made a dozen grammatical mistakes 
within the compass of one short paragraph.'' 



BRACKETS. 

§ 191. Brackets are used principally in quoted passages, 

■ ■ 

189. What does Bale IIL say respecting the use of other marks when.paienthesea 
employed? Where must a colon or semicolon, If required, stand? Where, s 

comma ? Give the examples, and show why they are so punctuated. 

190. Repeat Bule lY., relating to the enclosing of interrogation ^points and ezclamft' 
tloD-points within parentbesetw 
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to enclose words improperly omitted by the author or intro* 
daced to correct a mistake. Sometimes, like parentheseai 
they enclose an observation, an explanatory word, or a crit- 
ical remark, that does not belong to the quotation. They are 
also employed in dictionaries and similar works to enclose the 
figured pronunciation of a word, the primitive from which it is 
derived, or a reference to some other term. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. He might have been happy, and now [hel is convinced of it. 

2. A yariety of pleasing objects meet [meets J the eye. 

8. Mrs. Hemans was bom to be a great poet [ She may have beea 
bom to be a great poet ; bat, if so, we cannot help thinking that she 
woefolly missed her mark.! 

4. PKnT-MAiTBB [ pct^tc-mft'tr J n. A coxcomb. 

As regards the points to be used in connection with brackets, and 
the proper method of punctuating the matter contained within them, 
the same principles apply as those laid down for parentheses in 
§ 188, 189. 

When an independent sentence is enclosed, as in Example 3 giyen 
above, a period, an interrogation*point, or an exdamation-point must be 
used before the last bracket, according to the character of the sentence. 

In the following sentences, supply the points required : — 

Under § 183, 186. Is it I must take the liberty of asking because no 
law touches the case that you thus violate justice — For I know that in 
me that is in my flesh dweileth no good thing — He had not been there 
so I was informed by those who lived in the neighborhood since the year 
1840 — He Mr. Brown had never before foimd himself m so embarrass* 
ing a positipn He was overcome and he b^ged the company would not 
think he was exaggerating his feelings wiSi this unexpected mark <^ 
esteem — I expected to find every thin^ that great wealth for my friend 
is a man of property and taste for his taste is adaiitted to be unex- 
ceptionable could bestow — Here we took dinner though conscience will 
hardly allow me to dignify sour bread and musty egge by so hi^- 
sounmng a name 

Under S 18&; 18T. I agree with the honorable gentleman Mr Allen 
that it is pleasing to every generous mind to obey the dictates of sym- 
pathy but sir truth and justice impose on us higher obligations Length- 
ened applause and confusion in the galleries during which several sen' 

^ • ■ - _ ■ ■ _ ^ _ ^ ■ ^ I H I 1 |-||ir ■ I ^1 ^ ■ ■■ M I I^M^ 

$191. For what are brackets used? What use is made of them In diotloDarieBt 
What points may be used in connection with brackets f How must the matter fhef 
widow be punctuated ? When an independent sentence is enclosed, what point mnl 
Weoede the last bracket* -i ir- 
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tenees were lost Mr Ghairmim I cannot vote for this reaolntion Choen 
I owe it not only to my country bnt to the rights of man of which so 
much is said to preserve the wise and long-established poUcy of the 
former and to stand by the principle of non-intervention as a high moral 
defence and security for the latter The speaker took his seat amid loud 
applause 

Sentinel Go in Bxit Sentinel 

KoixA. calls Alonzo Alonzo 

^nter Alonzo ipeaking as he comes in 

Alonzo How Is my hour elapsed Well I am ready 

Under § 188. The honorable gentleman on the right Mr Donbleday 
of liOuisiana has overlooked one important point — I wish and why 
should I deny it that this compliment had been paid to any one raiher 
than myself — She had managed this matter so well oh she was the 
most artful of women that my other's heart was gone before I sospected 
it was in danger — > Consider and oh may the consideration sink deep 
Into your heart that one crime inevitably leads the way to others 

Under § 189. While we earnestly desire the approbation of our fel* 
low-men and this desire the better feelings of our nature cannot fiiil to 
awaken we should shrink from gaining it by dishonorable means — 
Such was the creed of the Stoics see Tenneman's Manual Vol II p 230 
and their principles were for the most part strictly carried out in life — 
The baron left to himself malice itself could not wish him a worse ad< 
viser resolved on a desperate course — Could he possibly have commit- 
ted this crime I am sure he could not which as all will acknowledge 
is at variance with the whole tenor of his life 

UNDmt § 190. This would-be scholar once declared that the Iliad was 
the noblest poem in the Latin language — : Her intellectual beauty Vi cer- 
tainly surpassed only by her physicid charms — Entering into conversa- 
tion with his most Christian Majesty I was shocked to hear views ad- 
vanced which would almost have disgraced a heathen. 

Under § 191. A man had four sons and he divided his property be- 
tween among Ihem — Be more anxious to acquire knowleoge than 
about showing to show it — He has little more of the scholar besides than 
the name — &me alas too few for the well-being of society place their 
. bliss in action some in ease -^^ Elude Latin elvdo v. t to escape — Ennui 
ong-we weariness dullness of spirit — Peter-wobt n. A plant. Bee 
Baint Peter*B Woet 



• • • 



LESSON XXVIII. 

APOSTROPHE.— HYPHEN.— QUOTATION-POINTS, 

Besides the grammatical points, various other marks are em- 
ployed in written and printed matter ; the principal of these are 
the Apostrophe ('), the Hyphen (■), and Quotation-points (" *'). 

BmMm th« gnumnatieal points, whst oUer msTki an smpl^sd f 
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THE APOSTROPHE. 

§ 192. The word apostrophe means a turning from oi 
away. The mark so called has the same form as the commai 
and differs from it only in being placed above the line. 

KULE I.^-OIUSSION OF LETTERS. 

§ 193. The apostrophe is used to denote the omission of a 

letter or letters ; as, ^tis^ m, o^er, tho\ 

Tlie period and the dash are also employed, as we haTC abeody 
seen, for tliis purpose. The following distinction, however, is to be ob- 
served: — 

I. The period is employed mainly in abbreviations of titles, proper 
names, technical and tabular terms, and foreign words ; as, P. J£ 0., 
for Poft-master General; — Jos. K, Polk, for James Knox Polk;-' 
D. v., for Deo volente, Ood vnUing ; — bu., for hutfuL 
% The dash is used when it is desired to allude to an object without 
making known what it is ; as, " In the year 18 — , the usually quiet 

village of L was thrown into a state of excitement," <&c. 

8. In most other cases, that is, when the object is merely to abbreviate 
conomon English words which do not fall under the above classes, or 
to contract two words into one, the apostrophe is employed. 

KULE II. POSSESSIVE CASE. 

§ 194. The apostrophe is used to denote the possessive 
case of nouns ; as, Indians treasures ; — kings'* daughters. 

To form the possessive case, singular nouns take '«; as, fanctfi 
fight; — Thomai% unbelief. Plural nouns ending in 8 take the apos- 
trophe alone ; as, the dtieif galea : other plural nouns take *8; as, mevCi 
aorrow8. But if, by reason of a succession of « sounds, or from any other 
cause, euphony would be violated by the introduction of an «, the apos> 
trophe alone is used in forming the possessive ; as, Mbse^ staff ;-^f or eom* 
mienci take ; — Felia^ speech. 

% 102. What does the word apostrophe mean ? How does che mark so oall^ dUEtf 
fkom the comma ? 

1 198. Repeat Bale I., relating to the omission of letters. What other pointB are 
employed for this purpose ? In what case is the period nsed ? In what, the ^lash? lu 
what, the apostrophe ? * 

% IW. For what other purpose is the apostrophe used, according to Bule JlL f .How 
do Blngnlar nouns form their possessive case? How, plural nouns f Tjlnieii ii the 
vpMtiophe alone xL99d in forming the possaailTe T / 
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§ 190. Observe that thlB rule applies only to noxiiu. Tlie poflsesaiTe 
of the personal pronouns, whether endiog in « or not, must have no 
apostrophe ; as, mine, her, Tiers, ours, ycurt, theirs, 

% 196. The apostrophe followed by « is also ased to form the plural 
of the names of letters, figures, and signs ; as, '' Dot your d, oro« 
your f f , make your 6'« better, and insert two -f-'i." 



THE HYPHEN. 

§ 197. The word hyphen is derived from two Greek words 
meaning under one ; and the matk so called is used to denote 
that the parts between which it stands belong to one and 
the same word. 

BULE I. — COMPOUND EPITHETS AND SUBSTANTIVES. 

§ 198. The hyphen must be placed between words that 
unite to form a single epithet, and also between the parts of a 
compound substantive when each receives the stress of the 
voice ; as, laughter -loving^ good-naVUred^ twenty-oney never- 
to-he-foTgotten^ glass-house^ self-conceit j one^s-self, 

§ 199. Compound words, however, whose parts have so completely 
coalesced that they have but one accent, are written without the hy- 
phen ; as, watchman, lapdog, broadsu/ordy himself, 

RULE II. DISTINCTION OF WORDS. 

§ 200. The hyphen is used to distinguish words of similar 
spelling, but different pronunciation and meaning ; also, to form 
one compound term of words which, if not thus united, would 
have a different signification. 

Thus re-^yreaiion means the act of creating again; and, when the word 
liso written, the, first e is long, as in m«. If we omit the hyphen, we 

% 195. "What is said of the posseflsive case of prononns ? 
f 196L How is the plaral of the names of letters, figures, and signs, formed ? 
S ll^7. What is the meaning of the word hyphen T What does tie mark so odled 
teaote? 

{ 198. Bepeat Bnle I., relating to compound epithets and sahstantiyes. 

$ 199. What componnds are written withoat the hyphen ? 

S 800. For what other purposes is the hyphen used, sooordSnc to Sule XL f Elustrata 
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hBTerr^ereatiimr^^^ a different word, eqniyalent to rdaxiOumf 
mmt : and we must give the first vowel the sound of in meL 

The words mohJ^^^hood and do^%-€ar wiU serve as examples <^ the 
seeond ease mentioned in the mle. Leave out the hyphen, and we no 
longer have the familiar plant known as monJI^a-hood, but a monJi^s hood, 
that is the head-covering of a monk. J)o^s-ear means the comer of a 
leaf turned or twisted over ; but remove the connecting mark, and we 
bave the ear of a dog. 

§ 201. The hyphen may also be used instead of the dinresls, to denote 
that two adjacent vowels do not unite to form a dif^thong, «^hen these 
vowels respectively terminate a prefix and commence the radical with 
which it is joined ; as, pr&-exi9tent, co-operate. 

RULE III. BETWEEN SYLLABLES. 

§ 202. When, from want of space, a portion of a word has 
to be carried to a new line, the division must be made after 
a complete syllable, and the hyphen is used at the end of the 
line, to connect the separated parts ; as, ' Vir- 

tue cannot be bought." 

§ 203. With regard to Stllabiqahon, or the division of words into 
syllables, it is proper to remark that two systems prevail. The Englisb 
method divides ou the vowels, that is, without reference to pronun- 
ciation, throws consonants as much as possible into the beginning of 
syllables ; as, meAon, toi-dow, di-li-gent, Oritro-no-my. This method, as 
Webster justly remarks, contradicts the very definition of a syllablei 
" A syllable in pronunciation '', says this author, " is an indivisible thing; 
and, strange as it may appear, what is ituUvieible in utterance is divided 
in writing ; when the very purpose of dividing words into syllables in 
writing, is to lead the learner to a just pronunciation.'' Some English 
writers, however, and among them Lowth, advocate the method gener- 
ally adopted in this country, of making such divisions as most nearly 
exhibit the true prontmciation. According to this system, the examples 



the fint case with tSie word reoreaUaiu niastrate tho second with the words nuMiAt- 
kood and dog^a-ear. 

% SOL For what pnrpoee is the hyphen, like the disresLs, sometimeB used? In 
whatcaseT 

§ 202. Bepeat Snie IIL, relating to the use of the hyphen at the end of a line. 

1 208. What is syllahication f How many systems prevail T Describe the Enff- 
Bih system. What does Webster say of itr Deacrlbe the system pnisned la tUi 

fOUBl^. 
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^€01 aboTA would be diTided thiu: md-on, md^&w, dU^'^etii, Mir o m o 
my. A few roles covering most cases may be of sendee. 

BuLx L — Join consonants to the vowels whose sounds they modify; 
n», ep-irdemriCf anri-mo»-irti/. 

Bulb IL — ^Let prefixes and suffixes form distinct syllables when thit 
can be done without the pronimciation's being misrepresented : as, re- 
print, out-run; re-ject-ed, not re-jec-ted; formrer, not for^mtr, when the 
meaning is <me thcU/omu. 

"Role HL — ^In the case of compounds, syllabic divisions should fall 
between the simple words that compose them ; as, horMMnan, more-over, 
gentle-woman, 

Kuix ly. — The terminations cialy tial, rion, turn, eiouBf Houi, and 
«then that are pronounced as one syllable, must not be divided. 

§ 204. After the numerous instances in which it has just been so em« 
ployed, it is hardly necessary to add that the hyphen is used by lexicog- 
raphers and others, not only at the end of a line, but wherever the/ 
desire to show the syllables of which a word is composed. 



QUOTATION-POINTS. 

§ 205. Quotation-points, called in French and sometimes 
in English, from the name of the person who first used them, 
GuiLLEMETS, consist of two inverted commas and two apostro- 
phes [" "J, . They are used to enclose words quoted from an 
author or speaker, or represented in narratives as employed 
in dialogue ; as, '' By doing nothing," says an old writer, 
" inen learn to do evil." — ^** Quick ! quick ! or I perish," 
shrieked the exhausted hunter. ^' One moment longer I The 
rope has come ! " shouted a hundred voices from the top of the 
crag. 

When the substance merely is given, and not the exact words, quc^ 
tation-points are unnecessary ; as, Diogenes uted to «ay that other dogs 



II diTiding into syllsbles, with what most eonaonsnta be joined f Whst Is aaid 
otout prefixes and suffixes* forming distinct syllables f How are oomponnds divided f 
Wliat tenninatl<mB must not be divided f 

1 204 What use is made of th« hyphen by lexio(^;nphe»r 

I flOS. What are qaotation-pointi ealled in French f Why an they so sailed r Of 
what do th^ oonsistf What are they used to exMloaef When the sabstanoe 

7 
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% 

Ui Oirir etumiei, but that ha Ht hU flriendi that hs might mne ihem 
Had the exact words used by the philosopher been given, qnotatim 
points would have been required. Thus: Diogenes used to say, 
** Other dogs bite their enemies ; but I bite my friends, that I may save 
ihem." 

In the case of passages cited in a foreign langnage, titles of boobs, 
names of newspapers, Ac, some writers prefer italics to quotation-points ; 
AS, "Virgil's Labor omnia vineit has passed into a proverb." — *"ni% 
Athefumtm has a well written review of Pearson's Bittory of the I^uri' 
ianC* 

§ 206. Matter within quotation-points is to be punctuated 
just as if it stood in any other position. If at the close of a 
quoted passage any grammatical point is required, it may be 
placed before the two apostrophes if it is applicable to the ex- 
tract alone, but after them if it belongs to the sentence or 
member as a whole ; as, He ansvwred briefly ^ ^^ Am I a 
knave that you shovM suspect me of thisV* — Are our lots 
indeed cast in ^' the brazen age^^ ? 

§ 207. Single Points [' '] are used to enclose a quotation 
within a passage which is itself quoted ; as, ^' The great rule," 
says Lavater, " of moral conduct, or ' ethics ', as it is styled 
by philosophers,, is to make the best use of one's time." 

If within a passage thas enclosed between single quotation-points, 
there is occasion to introduce another extract, double points are used 
for the sake of distinction ; as, " King Louis asked Joinville, ' Would 
you rather be a leper, or commit what the church calls "a deadly 
sin"!'" 

§ 208. When an extract consists of several successive para- 
graphs, inverted commas must stand at the commencement of 
each, but the apostrophes are not used till the quotation 
ends; as. 



kglTeo, are qiiotation<{»otnia neoeasaiyr For what do soma writers prefer ttaBos te 
potation-points? 

§ 200. How is matter within quotation-points pnnctoated ? If a grammatical potot 
is required at the tioee of a passage, how most it oe placed as regards the t?ro apoe> 
tmphes r 

S 90T. What are single quotation-points used to enclose f If within a passage fh« 
•noUiaod another extract is introduced, how must It be denoted ? 

I SOa. How are the inyerted eommas and apostrophes used in an extisct Mvi^niing 
of aereralpangxapba? 



▲P06T&0PBX. — HTPHXV.— QUOTATiosr-ponnrt. ^7 

" No man can be happy, if self is tha aole object of his tboogbts and 
wiahea. 

" No man can be bappy^ if conscience tells bim that Ife has left a sin-* 
Iple dnty nnpeiformed. 

" No man can be happy who is destitute of good principles and gen** 
orons feetings." 



• •• 



LESSOJSr-XXIX. 

EXERCISE ON THS APOSTROPHE, THE HTPHEN, AND QUOTATION 

POINTS. 

In tbe following sentences, supply the omitted points and 
marks : — 

IJndieb § 193. He whi/sMrtaons and pions in this life will be happy 
i the next — lis one who 11 neer forget yon — Tho the hearens and tne 
earth pass away truth shall live forever — Oer hill through yale mid 
enow een tho gainst his own will he steadily pursues his way — 1 11 take 
a milder medcine than revenge for Ive lovd ner as few have lovd 

IJNnisi § 194, 196. Swans down ; — a ladys fan ; — ladies dresses ; — 
childrens hats ; — Misses shoes ; — eagles wings ; — All Saints Church. — 
Peters wifes mother lay sick of a fever — Much depends on this princi- 
ples being understood and these rules being strictly observed — Racines 
and Corneilles tragedies hold the same rank in ^ench literature as 
Bhakspeares enjoy m English — " Mens virtues ** says a splenetic writer 
'* like angels visits are few and far between " — This volume of Grays 
poems is neither his hers yours nor theirs it is either mine or my 
brothers — A few moments conversation convinced me of my friends sin- 
cerity — Xerxes soldiers ; — for goodness sake ; r— Croesus son ; — ^Musseus 
songs ; — Hercules sword 

Undsr § 196. Make jovlt/s better give your gs the same slant and 
let your — « be of the same length — A supply of €8 ha gi ,9 and ;« 
must be procured from the foimdry — Three 5« >« five 8« 

Undkb § 198. At twenty one my sister in law was a laughter loving 
bright eyed pure hearted smgle mmded girl — The market women are 
bringing in an abundance of water melons musk melons and a new 
variety of apple called seek no furthers — My fellow traveller had a 
dare devU look that made me regard his double barrelled pistols with 
some apprehension and wish myself safe back in my old farm house — 
Buch battle of small beer comparisons ought to be avoided — The ladies 
hats the present season give their faces a bewitching kiss me if you dare 
expression 

Under § 199. These boatmen are allowed to sleep in the daytime — 
She makes a good housewife — Gunpowder for sale 
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Undeb § 200, 201. The stolen articles were restored — Th« goods 
were taken, from one warehouse and restored in another — Ripe fruita 
recreate the noittrils with their aromatic scent — Instead of reinforcing 
it was found necessary to recreate the arniy — To reform public abuses 
is one of the aims of every true patriot — The troops were reformed into 
a hollow square — My health is reestablished — Articles are sometimes 
reexported — These two bodies were thus reunited — What mortal 
knows his preexistent state — We have been gathering wolfs bane and 
bears foot 

Under §203 (Divide the following wordit into syllables by means of hy- 
fhens :) Helen, never, every, abomination, apostolical, trinitarian, her- 
etic, ejecting, reflected, lioness, poetaster, preexistent, transacted, ob- 
▼ious, nevertheless, notwithstanding, official, courageous, officious, pala* 
tial, paleaceous, occasion, termination, adhesion, meandered, anathemati* 
sing. 

Undeb § 205. All things rare and brilliant says .Goldsmith in his 
History of Man and Quadrupeds will ever continue to be fashionable 
while men derive greater advantage from opulence than virtue — After 
Phocion was condenmed to death one of his friends asked him if he had 
any message to leave his son Tell him said the magnanimous patriot to 
serve his country as faithfully as I have done and to forget that she re- 
warded my services with an unjust death — Every day thousands are 
goin^ to that bourne from which no traveller returns — This morning's 
courier contains a fall descripticm of the Great Eastern the lai^est 
vessel in the world — The British Critic has an able article on Bonners 
Inquiry into the Origin of Language and a lengthy review of the same 
authors Hints on the Subject of Reform 

Under § 206. Then said he Lo I come — The prose of Tasso is placed 
by Corniam almost on a level with his poetry for beauty of diction We 
find in it he says dignity of rhythm and elegance purity without a£Fec- 
tation and perspicuity without vulgarity — We naturally ask How can 
these things be — Can any one help admiring the great geniufe of him 
whom all Europe designates as the man of destiny — We can only weep 
and cry with the poet Alas poor Yorick 

Under § 207, 208. " Hallam justly remarks There is more of the 
conventional tone of amorous song than of real emotion in Surreys 
poetry The 

Easy sighs such as men draw in love 

are not like the deep sorrows of Petrarch or the fiery transports of the 
Castilians" — "The tale made every ear which heard it tingle and 
every heart thrill with horror It was in the language of Ossian the 
song of death " 

" The history of the present king of Great Britain is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations all having in direct object the estab' 
lisnment of an absolute tyranny over these States . To prove this let 
(acts be submitted to a candid world 

He has refased his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary 
for the public good 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly for opposing with 
manly firmness his invasions on the rights of Uie people 
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He has mude judges dependent on his 'will alone for the tenure d 
their offices and the amount and payment of their salaries 

He has erected a multitude of new offices and sent hither swarms 4 
officers to harass our people and eat oat their substance 



-#-«•- 



LESSON XXX 

OTHB& MARKS USED IN WRITINO AND PRINTING. 

§ 209. Besides the marks already described, there are 
others occasionally used for different purposes, as follows :—- 

I. Accents, or marks placed over vowels to indicate their 
pronunciation. They are three in number : — 

1. The AoiiTx AoaEMT [ ' ] is placed over the vowel e in some words from 
the French language, to indicate that it is not silent, hut has the 
sound of a in cane ; as, eom£?, h<d pare. 

It is used by elocutionists to denote the rising inflection , as, ** Are 
they here i ** 

Placed after a syllable, it shows that the accent or stress of the 
voice falls thereon ; Q&, el'ement, phUoa'opher. 

2. The Gbavb Aooent [ ^ ] is sometimes placed over the vowel e in poetry, 
to denote that it must not be suppressed in pronunciation ; as, 

**The bmiUd sea-weed wastes awsy; 
Itfe atoms on the breezes lidc." 

By elocutionists it is used in contradistinotion to the acute, to 
denote the falling inflection ; as, " They are h^e" 

& The GiBGUMFLEx AooENT [ ' ] IS placcd by lexicographers over certain 
vowels, to indicate a peculiar sound ; as, hall, marine, biUL 

Writers on oratory use it to denote a wave, or combination of the 
rising and the falling inflection in the pronunciation of the same 
syllable ; as, " It is not he ; it is shS/* 

§209. What are accents? How many are there? What are they called? Over 
What vowel is the acnte accent Bometimes placed ? In words derived fW)m what Ian* 
gaago? So placed, what does It Indicate? For what is It used by elooutknislsf 
Placed after a syllable, what does it show ? Over what vowel is the grave seosnt 
sometimes placed In poetry ? For what purpose ? How do elocutionists use it? For 
wbai is the circumflex accent used by lezicograpfaerB? For whai^ by elocutioolstsf 
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II. Quantity-Marks. These are two in number :— 

h Hie Maobon i ' ] , placed over a Yowel to denote its long sound ; as, 
fate, mite, note, ffsliogabdlus, 

2. The Bbkyx [ "^ ] » placed over a yowel to denote its short sound ; as, 
f&t, ftCtt, ndt, ffetiog&balits. 

III. Emphasis-Marks, used generally at the beginning of 
paragraphs, to attract the special attention of the reader 
They are found in^newspapers, cards, hand-bills, &c., but rare- 
ly in books. They are, 

1. The Indkx, or Hand [ gy ]. 

2. The AsTEBiBM [ ^^^ ] . 

IV. Division-Marks, which denote the commencement of 
a new branch of the subject. The maiks generally used for 
this purpose are, 

L The Pabagkafh [ ^ ] , rarely found in modem books, but common in 
the Bible and other old publications. The beginning of a new sub- 
ject is now indicated simply by a break ; that is, by commencing on 
a new line, a litUe to the right The word paragraph is derived from 
the Greek ; and literally means a marginal note, something written 
near or alongside. 

2. The SsonoN [ § ] , the mark for which seems to be a combination of 
two i* e, standing for tignum, secHonis, the eign of the section. This 
mark is placed before subdivisions of books in connection with num- 
bers, to facilitate reference ; it is so used throughout this volume. 

Y. Eeference-Marks, used to connect a wcrd or words 
in tine text with remarks in the margin, or at the bottom, of 
the page on which they occur. Their names are given below, 
in the order in which, by the common consent of printers, 
they are introduced. * 



How manj qtumtitj-markB are there f What are fhey called f What does the 
macron denote ? What, the breye f 

Where do emphasis-markB generally stand f For what are they naed f Name and 
deaorlbe thorn. 

What do division-niarks denote? Clame thena. Where is the paragraph fooadl 
b it uaed In modern publications ? How is the beginning of a new sutiJeot now tndl- 
iated? From what language is the word paragraph derived? What dpes it mesikt 
Vrom what is the section formed % How is thia mark nsed ? 

For what are raferanoe-maiks employed? Give their aamei In ihs oidor la 
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4 TheQEonoJt • 

5. Parallels 

6. The Pabaoxaph 



I 



1. TJm AsTwnsK ..•••* 

2. The Obelisk, or Dagger . . I 
& The Double Daggeb . . . ^ 

"Wlieii more than biz refereneeHOUtrks are required, Mme printer! 
doable and treble those jnst enumerated. The better way, howeTer, ia 
to use small figorea or letters, technically called tuperiors. 



VL Marks op Ellipsis, [— ], [ ], or [• • • •], 

ore nsed to show that letters are omitted from a word, words 
6rom a sentence, sentences from a paragraph, or entire para 
graphs and chapters from a work ; as, 

1. " The k — g, (k. .g, or k**g) promenades the city at night in dia- 
guise." 

2. " If an Artist love his Art for its own sake, he will deliffht in ezod- 
lenee wherever he meets it, as well m the work of another as in his 
own. ***** "^OT is this genuine love compatible with a craving 
for distinction." 

In Example 1, k—^ff, k, ,g, or k**g, is nsed for iktn^. It will b« 
observed that, when periods or stars are thus introduced into words, 
there must be one for each letter omitted. When they are used, as in 
Ex. 2, to denote the omission of one or more sentences, any number may 
be employed ; but too many mar the beauty of a printed page* 

VII. The Brace [/-wa^^n] is' used to connect several 
terms or expressions with one to which all have, a common re- 
lation ; as, 

Bagatelle, ) ( trifle ; 

Cortege, > may be translated \ escort ; 
Ennui, ) ( weariness. 

The brace is, also, sometimes employed to connect a triplet, or three 
lines of poetry rhyming together, when introduced into a poem, most of 
whose Hnes rhyme in pairs or couplets ; as. 



So dowly, hj degrees, unwilling &me 
Did matchlefis Efeonora's fate proclaim. 



\ 



Till public aa the loea the news became. 

VlII. The Dleresis (••), placed over either (generally the 



vfcieh they are used by printersf When more than six are reqoirod, what la it beat 
Itcmploj? 

Deaeribe the different marks of ellipsis. For what' are they uaed f When periods 
dir stars are need to denote the omi88l<Mi of letters, bow many must there bef When 
Buy denote the omission of a s^tenoe, how many most there be f 

For what is the braoe used f For what Is it iom«timeB employed in poetry r 
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latter) of two contigaous vowels, shows that thej do not form 
a diphthoDg, but must be pronounced separately ; as, zoologi^^ 
(leronaiUj phaeton. The word is of Qreck origin, and signi* 
fif s a divisian, 

IX. The Cedilla is a mark sometimes placed under the 
letter c (9) standing before a and 0, to show that^ contrary to 
analogy, it has the sound of s. This mark seldom occurs ex- 
cept in certain French words not yet fully naturalized in Eng- 
lish j BB, fagade, gargon, 

X. The Double Comma („) is used to denote that a word 
is to be supplied from a line above in the space immediately 
beneath it. Names of persons, however, are generally repeat- 
ed; as, 

Harvey Johnson, jr., Stenhenville, Ohio. 
Jacob J. JohnBoa, jr., „ „ "" 

Sometimes inverted commas (") are preferred for this purpose. 

XL Leaders ( ) are dots placed at short intervals, to 

carry the eye from words at the commencement of a line to 
matter at its end with which they are connected. It is chiefly 
in tables of contents and indexes of books that leaders are re- 
quired. Thus : — 

Media of Communication page 13. 

Spoken Language ,, 17. 

Written „ „ 20. 

XII. The Caret (^), used only in manuscript, shows where 
interlined words are to be introduced ; as, " No man is ex- 
empted from ^* ills of life." The name of this mark is a Lat- 
in word, meaning it is wanting, 

£ 

Where is the diaeresis placed ? What does it show? From what langaago is the 
word derived, and what does it signify f 

Under what letter is the cedilla placed ? Before what vowels ? In what words? 

Where and for what is the double comma employed ? What other mark is prefenred 
bgr eome for this parpoee ? 

What are leaders ? Where, principally, are they required ? 

Where it the caret used ? What does it show f What ia the origin, and what tho 
*™eaninft of the word ? 
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XIII. There arc, also, certain characters which may with 
propriety be here enumerated. 

In Prices Oarrent, Bo^k-keepinga, ifeo., we meet with ^ for pevt O) 
tachf and @, aty to. In almanacs, treatises on Astronomy, and the like. 
the following marks constantly occnr : — 



5 . . 


, . Mercury. 


9 . . 


Ceres. 


o . 


Kew Moon. 


s . . 


, . Vemia. 


$ . . 


Pallas. 


> . 


. First Quarter. 


e . . 


. . Earth. 


n . . 


Jupiter. 


• . 


. Full Moon. 


^ . . 


, . Mars. 


^ . . 


Saturn. 


( . 


. Last Quarter. 


t . < 


. . Vesta. 


JSi . . 


Uranus. 


6 . 


. Conjunction. 


. 


. . Juno. 


O, 


. Sun. 


8 . 


. Opposition. 



TECHNICAL TERMS PERTAINING TO BOOKS. 

§ 210. Names of Books. — ^A book is said to be in folio, or 
as abbreviated foL, when the sheets of which it is composed 
are folded once, 6ach making two leaves, or four pages. The 
size of a folio volume, and indeed of all the others enumerated 
below, depends on that of the sheet ; but, with the same sheet, 
a book of folio form is twice as large as one in quarto, and 
four times the size of an octavo, as will be presently seen. 
Formerly, almost all books were printed in folio; but the 
weight of such volumes, and the difficulty of handling them, 
rendering them decidedly objectionable, they have gradually 
gone out of fashion ; and now no book is published in folio, 
unless a large page is required for exhibiting illustrations, or 
some similar purpose. 

A quarto, or 4to volume is one whose sheets are folded into 
four leaves or eight pages. An octavo, or 8vo, consists of sheets 
divided into eight leaves or SLKteen pages each ; and so a duo- 
decimo, or 12mo, a 16mo, 18mo, 24mo, 32mo, 48mo, and 64mo, 
denote volumes composed respectively of sheets folded into 
twelve, sixteen, eighteen, twenty-four, thirty-two, forty-eight, 
and sixty-four leaves. 



What does the character ^ denote ? What, the character ® ? Learn the astrooo* 
nical marks. 

§ 210. When is a hook said to he in folio ? On what does the size <^ a Iblio yolnme 
depend ? Were folio Tolnmes formerly more or less in y<^e than at present ? Why 
have they gone out of fkatiion? What is meant by a quarto Tolnmef anoctayo? • 
12mo? al6mo? a24mo? a82mo? aiSmo? a64mo? 

7* 
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§ 211. Kinds of Type. — There are different sizes of type 
of which the following are most used : — 

• EfigUsh, abcdefghijklmnepqrstuvwxyz, 

Pioa^ abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwi^yz. 

Bmdll Picaj abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 
Long Primer^ abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Bourgeois^ abcdefghijklmnopqrstuywxjz. 

Brevier f abcdefghijklmnopqrstuTwzyz. 

Minion, abodefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

NonpareUt abcdef^h^klmnopqntaywzyz. 

Sgate^ abedefKhUklmnopqntuvwzyx. 

Pearly abcd«(i|fli^klmnopqr»taYWzyi. 

Putting matter in type is teclmioally called eompoting, or tetUnff ftp, 
Tlie amount of matter composed is estimated in emt, or spaces of the 
length of the letter m ; which differ, of course, according to the size of the 
type employed. 

By Leads are meant thin plates of type-metal, with which the linee 
are sometimes separated. When these plates are employed, the matter 
is said to be leaded ; when not, solid. 

§ 212. Italics, so called from their having been first used 
by Italian printers, are letters inclined to the right, like those 
in which this clause is printed ; and are indicated in manu- 
script by a line drawn under the words to be italicized. Thoy 
are used for emphatic, important, and contrasted terms ; for 
words and sentences introduced to illustrate rules ; for names 
of newspapers, vessels, &c. ; and for words and quotations 
from foreign languages. 

As no more definite rule for their use can be given, the composer 
must exercise his judgment in deciding when t^^ey may with propriety 
be employed. It is necessary only to caution him against using them 
too freely. Like every thing else, when made familiar, they lose their 
effect ; and, besides offending the eye, tend rather to perplex the reader 
than to aid him in determining what is really emphatic 

In the English Bible, italics are not used for emphatic words; but 

I Sll. Mention the diflierent sizes of type, In order. What is meant by composing^ 
»r setting up, type ? How is the amount of composed matter estimated f What is ao 
9m r What are leads J What Is meant by leaded matter ? What, by solid ? 

1 812. Desoribe italics. Why are they so called ? How are they indicated in maau 

r^i^ *«Zr ''^** "* ^^ ^^ ' ^^'^t *» ^^ «*"«'* of employing them too freely I 
'-tha Bible, what do Italica denote? *- ^ • '-^ 
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Idf siteh as are wantiiig in the original Hebrew or Greek, and were In* 
trodnced by the tranelatorB to complete or explain the meaning. 

§213. BimNma Titles, or Heab-lines, consist of a word 
or words placed at the top bf a page to show the subject of 
which it treats. They are usually printed in capitals or small 
capitals. Such headings, when placed over chapters and para- 
graphs, are known as Captions and Sub-heads ; and as Sina- 
HSADS, when conunencing the first line of the paragraph to 
"which they refer. 

§ 214. The first page of a book contains the title, and b 
therefore styled the Title-page. A plate facing it is known 
as the Frontispiece. A small ornamental engraving some- 
times found on the title-page, and often at the commencement 
of chapters, is called a Vignette. This term means a little 
vine ; and the engraving in question was so designated from 
the fact that originally a vine, or a wreath of vine-leaveS| 
was the favorite form for such ornaments. 

In old books, printers were in the habit of placing 
under the last line of each page the word with wkich the fol- 
lowing page was to commence, either as a guide in the arrange- 
ment of the pages, or to prevent hesitation on the part of the 
reader while turning from one to another. These are called 
CATCH- words; they are now no longer used. 



• •• 



LESSON XXXI. 

GRAMMATICAL INACCURACIES. 

§ 215. Whatever merits of style or thought an author may 
possess, or whatever applause he may temporarily receive, he 
cannot expect permanently to hold an honorable position in 

f 218. Of wliat do nmnlng titlee, or head-lines, codbM? 6ow are they naually 
printed? When placed ov^ chapters and paragraphs, what ^re snch headings called? 
What is meant by side-heads ? 

§214. What is meant by the title-page of a book? What, by the frontispiece? 
What is a vignette ? What is the meaning of this term, and why was tho engraTlng 
Sn question so called ? 

In old books, what was placed at the bottom of each page ? Woftt were theso ^ 
' words called ? 
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literature, unless he is thoroughly acquainted with the ruleft 
of grammar, and observes them in composition. Without a 
preparatory knowledge of this art, but little benefit can be de- 
rived from exercises in rhetoric. Before entering on the lat- 
ter study, therefore, it is expected that the student will not 
only have made himself familiar with the principles of language 
in general, but will also have devoted particular attention to the 
grammar of his own tongue : it is presupposed that he is well 
versed in its etymology ; that he can analyze or parse its sen- 
tences ; and that he has intelligently applied its rules in the 
correction of false syntax. Yet, even after such preparation, 
when he comes to the construction of original sentences, he 
will mevitably find that in guarding against the violation of 
one principle he often overlooks another ; and that, notwith 
standing his utmost care, he is occasionally betrayed into in- 
accuracies, and even solecisms. If this is the case with one 
Q^ho is conversant with grammar (and that it is, the pages of 
many well-educated writers conclusively, show), how liable to 
error must those be whose acquaintance with the art is imper- 
fect or superficial 1 While the latter are advised to pursue a 
complete course of syntax with the aid of some standard text- 
book, the author has deemed it proper to insert here for Uieir 
benefit, as well as that of all whose memory may need refresh- 
ing on these essentia! points, a few rules covering those cases 
in which he has found that beginners are most liable to err. 

§ 216. When two or more adjectiYes beloog to a noun with which 
there is occasion to use the article also, the latter is placed before tJie 
first adjective alone if reference is made to a single object, but before 
each if several objects are referred to. Thus: " A white and red flag" 
signifies one flag, partly red and partly white ; " a white and'a red flag^ 
means two flags, one red and the other white. Do not, therefore, omit 
the article before the last ^idjective, unless it is clear that but one thing 
Is intended. 

g 217. The possessive case and the word that governs it must not b« 

S aifi. What Is essential to an honorable position in liteiatnre ? Whet ll «X|H.>ot»d of 
Um student before he enters on the study of rhetoric ? 

. S 2l«. State the principle relating to the use of the artide before A &«aa Mlh whioh 
>v.»r»JMiocttve8 are connected. (Give examples In each case.) 
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separated by an interrening clause ; thns, « The knave therenijon com- 
menced rifling his friend's, as he facetiously called him, pocket," most 
be changed to ** The knave thereupon commenced rifling the pocket o( 
hia friend, as he fiacetiously called hun.'' 

§ 218. In addressing the same person, do not, in the progress of a seL- 
teuce, use pronouns of different number ; but preserve either the singular 
or the plural throughout. Thus, it is wrong to say, " I owe thee a heavy 
debt of gratitude, and will you not allow me to repay it I ** We should 
have either " I owe you a heavy debt,'* or, " and wilt ihou not,** d^c 

§ 219. JSaeh is singular ; and a pronpun or verb agreeing with il 
must also be singular ; as, *' Let them depend each on his own exer- 
tions," not their own. 

So, several nouns preceded respectively by each, every, oi no, whether 
connected by and or not, require a singular verb and pronoun ; as, 
** Every lancer and every rifleman was at his post.** 

§ 220. Recollect that, under all circumstances, a verb must agree with 
its subject in person and numt>er. When a plural substantive is intro- 
duced between a singular subject and its verb, be careful not to put the 
verb in the plural " Too great a variety of studies perplex and weaken ' 
the judgment" Variety, the subject, being in the singular, perplex and 
weaken should be perplexes and weakens, 

§ 221. When in two connected clauses the leading verb is in the pres- 
ent or the future tense, the dependent one must not be in the past. 
Thus, in the sentence, " Ye will not come unto me that ye might have 
life," might h wrong, because it is connected in the past tense with the 
leading verb will come, which is future. Might have should be changed 
to may have, which is present. 

On the other hand, if the loading verb is in the past tense, the de 
pendent v«rb must be past also. Thus, in the example last given, if will 
come were changed to would ccme, might have would be correct ; as, " Ye 
would not come unto me that ye might have life.** 

§ 222. Two verbs connected by a conjunction without separate 



$ 217. State the principle that relates to the position of the possessive case and tha 
word that governs It 

% 218. Whai is to be observed respectlr^ the nse of prononna in the jaogrefls of o 
sentence f 

S 219. Wh&t lumber is each f What mxmber most a pronoun or verb agreeing with 
be ? State the other rale laid down in this section. 

§ 220. Give the rale for the agreement of the verb? What commcn error must be 
avoided ? 

1 221. What is the rule for the tenses of the leading and the dependent verb ta oodp 
aected claoses ? 
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nondnatiycs, moBi be in tho same mood. Tlus rule is Tiolated in the fA 
lowing MDtenee ; wonJd go being in the potential mood, and mtffendi in 
the indicatiye : '* The Pharisees would neither go into the kingdom of 
Heaven themselyes, nor suffered others to enter." £ither a new nomina- 
tiye must be introdueed for tuffered to agree with, or one of the verba 
must be altered to the same mood as the other. The sentence ia best 
eorrected by changing the second verb. " The Pharisees would neithez 
go into the kingdom of Heaven themselves, nor n^er others to enter." 

§ 228. The transitive verbs lay^ raiae, and aet, must not be eonfounded 
with the intransitive, lie, rue, and nL This common error must be care- 
fully avoided. Compare these verbs, as conjugated below. 

TaJosaiY^ IirrRAHSiTm 

lie, lay, lain« 



Lay, laid, laid. 

Raise, raised, raised. 

Set, set, set 



Rise, rose, risen. 

Sit, sat, isat 



We lay a thing down, raise it up, and 9et it in its place. We lie abed 
when we are sick, but rite as soon as we are able to eitiip, 

§224. When several auxiliaries belonging to different tenses are used 
with the same participle or verbal form, care must be taken to have 
them consistent " I can make as much money as he has." As he haa 
what ? Evidently hot make, which would be bad granomar. The sen- 
tence should read, ** I can make as much money as he has made." 

% 226. Whom, and not toko, must be used as the object of a verK 
''He is a man tohom I honor next to the king himself ;** not who, for the 
verb honor governs the relative in the objective case, although the lat- 
ter stands before it 

§ 226. A preposition must not be introduced after a transitive verb» 
to govern a substantive which is really the object of the latter. " Covet 
earnestly for the best gifts ;" covet being a transitive verb, /or should be 
omitted. 

§ 227. Never use to, the sign of the infinitive, for the infinitive itself; 
as in the sentence, '' I have not seen him, and I am not likely toJ* It should 
be, " I am not likely to see him." 

§ 228. Whftt is Bald of tho mood ot two verbs oonnectod by a eoi^anctionf How 
may sentences in which this rale is violated be ooirected ? 

§ 228. What verbs most not be confonnded ? Conjugate tbe transitive verbs loffi 
raiM, Mt Ooj^Qgate the intransltives lie, riee, sit, 

$224. Give the rale relatiag to auxiliaries. 

S 92S. What is the objective of the rehUlve who, and when mnst it be naedt 

S 226. What part of speech most not be introduced to govern the oblect of a tran- 
tftiveverl>T 

1 22T. What must not be used for the infinitive f 
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% 228. Appropriate prepoeitioiis must follow certain wctrds. In th€ 
foQowing sentence, to should be changed to fianif after the adjectiya 
different, '* This account is yery different to what I told you.** 

As this role is constantly yiolated, a list of a few common adjeetiyei 
and Terbs is here presented, together with the prepositions properly 
used in connection witli Ihem. 



Abhorrence of. 

Accompanied wt^A an inanimate ob- 
ject ; by any thing that has life. 

Accuse of. 

Acquaint vAih. 

Adapted to, 

A^ee xunih a person ; to a proposi- 
sition from another ; upon a thing 
among ourselyes. 

Anfilogy between (when two objects 
follow the preposition) ; to, m/A 
(when one of the substantiyes pre- 
cedes the yerb). 

Arrive cAyin, 

Attended vAth an inanimate object ; 
by anything that has life. 

Ayerse tOyfrcm, 

Capacity ^/w. 

Charge on a person ; voith a thing. 

Compare mth (in respect of quaJi- 
ty) ; to (for the sake of illustra- 
tion). 



Congenial to. 

Conversant with men ; wUh or mi 
things: ab(nU an<f among aiHi 
sometimes used. 

Copy after a person ; from a thing. 

Correspond witK 

Die of a disease ; ly an instrument 
or violence. 

Disappointed of what we fail to ob- 
tain; in what does not answer 
our expectations, when obtained. 

Entrance into. 

Expert tn, oL 

Followed by. 

Militate against. 

Profit by. 

Reconcile (in friendship) to; (to 
make consistent) with. 

Reduce (subdue) under; (in other 
cases) to. 



Between is applicable to two objects only ; amongf to three or more^ 
** A father divided a portion of his property between his two sons ; the 
rest he distributed among the poor." 

In must not be used for into, after verbs denoting entrance. " * Come 
into (not in) my parlor/ said the spider to the fly.** 

§ 229. It is inelegant to connect a transitive verb and a preposition^ 
or two different prepositions, with the same object ; as, " We confide in 
and respect the good ; " — '* I called on, and had a conversation with, 
him.** It is better, in such cases, either to supply an object for each of 
the governing words, or to omit one of the latter if it can be done withr 
out injury to the sense : thus, " "We confide in the go<;^, and respect 
them ; **-^" 1 called, and had a conversation with him.'' 



828. By what must certain words be followed? To how many ol^eots Is 
between applicable ? To how many, among f By what must verbs denoting entranoa 
be followed ? 

§ 2S9. What must not be connected with the same object f 



'\ 
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LESSON XXXII. 

EXERCISE IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

CoRBJBCT the grammatical errors in the following eetk 
tences : — 

Under § 216. Between the old and ne-w mansion is a fine grove of 
trees. — ^A gold and silver medal were presented to the inventor. — ^Thc 
edueated and uneducated man are very different personages. — ^A white, 
rod, and blue flag, was displayed from the castle. — ^A white, red, and 
blue flag, were displayed from the castle. — This veil of flesh parts the 
visible and invisible world. — ^The past and present we know, but who 
can guess the future I — Sing the first and second stanza. — ^A red and 
white rose is a great rarity. — ^Here are a red and white rose, growing 
together on the same bush. 

DiVDER § 217. This politician's (for statesman we can hardly call him) 
dishonorable course has alienated most of his friends. — Richard the 
LioQ-hearted's, as he is styled in history, glorious career, made him the 
idol of his subjects. — She began to extol the farmer's, as she called him, 
excellent understanding. — Critics find fault with the poets' of the Mid- 
dle Ages numerous metrical inaccuracies. 

TTndeb § 218. Thou hast protected us, and shall we not honor yon 1^ 
To thee I owe many favors, and you iliay therefore rely on my executing 
thy command. — ^Tis thine to command, mine to obey ; let me, there 
fore, know your pleasure. 

Undeb § 219. The king of Israel and the king of Judah sat each on 
their throne. — ^Let each esteem other better than themselves. — ^Every 
passenger must hold their own ticket. — ^Each of the sexes should keep 
within its proper bounds, and content themselves with the advantages 
of their particular spheres.— Some of our principal schools have each a 
grammar of their own. — ^Every bone, every muscle, every fibre, of man, 
are known to his Creator. — ^Every leaf, every twig, every drop of water, 
teem with life. — ^Each day, each hour, eacn moment, bring their own 
temptations. — No pain, no parting, no trial, no temptation, are to be en- 
countered there. — Every man is entitled to freedom oi speech, if they do 
not pervert it to the injury of others. — ^Every body trembled for them* 
selves or their friends. — ^Ev^ry one has passed through scenes which are 
indelibly impressed on their memory. 

Under § 220. Perfect submission to the rules of the school are re- 
quired. — ^The column of murders, robberies, fires, and accidents, are 
more attractive to many readers Uian any other department of a new»> 
paper. — Glad tidings oJt great joy is brought to the poor. — ^Tlie train of 
our ideas are often interruptei — ^Three months' notice are required be» 
fore a pupil is allowed to leave. — Seven men's assertion are better t.lmn 
one man's oath.— ^ix months' sojourn among these mountains have re- 
ttored me to perfect health. 

nNDER § 221. If he dislikes you, why did you associate with him}— 
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If he was a good man, why do yoa accuse him V — ^I would be obliged to 
you if you will lend me that book. — ^I should like it if you will go. — ^We 
informed him of the difficulty, that he may be prepared for it — They 
will study, if they could be sure of taking the first prize.— Let me fed 
that I can succeed, and I would work hard to accomplish it — ^Cultivate 
the acquaintance of the learned ;• for they might be of service to you. 

Under § 222. He writes and can read. — ^Many persons can command 
their passions, but will not do so. — ^He would neither go himself nor 
sent his servant — ^I am engaged in a great work, and would not leave it 
for one of less importance. — ^They might have been happy, and now are 
convinced of it 

Under § 223. By laying abed late in the morning, you lose a tenth 
part of your life. — ^Take not up what you have not lain down.— The 
price of new-lain eggs has raised. — ^He lay himself out to please us. — ^The 
wicked man lays in wait for his adversary. — ^The ship sat sail at eight 
o'clock, and we set on the deck till midnight — ^Ye have sat at nought all 
my counsel — ^He sits a horse welL (In this sentence nU is correct, 
the preposition on being understood, to govern kone.^ 

JJnder § 224 Some dedications may serve for any book that has, is^ 
or fball, be published. — ^He neither has, nor will, gain anything by this 
course. — ^He may have, and I think did, esteem her. — ^He doth leave the 
mnety and nine, goes into the mountains, and seeks that which is gone 
a^ray. — ^I did go, and answered my accusers. — ^No man in this world 
has, or will be, perfectly happy. — ^I have labored as much as a person in 
my situation can. 

Under § 225. Few men have firiends, who, under all circumstances, 
they can trust They slew Varus, who in a former chapter I have men- 
tioned. — ^Who should I meet the other day, but my old friend ? — ^Be care- 
ful who you trust — ^Do you know who you are speaking to ? — ^There are 
some who, though we do not like them, we cannot hdp respecting.^- 
Who have we here ? 

Under § 226. I^et me consider of the matter. — Great benefit may be 
reaped from reading of history. — His servants ye are to whom ye obey.— • 
I shall commence by premising with a few observations. — ^W e cannot 
allow of any interference. — ^The peasants do not seem to want for any 
thing. — The prisoner declined answering to the judge's questions. — Of 
this we have considered. — She was afraid to enter in the room. 

^ Under § 227. The good man tries to live as God designed him to. — ^I 
will iittend the meeting myself, and induce all my friends to. — Explain 
this point, or ask your fi*iend to. — ^The book is so uninteresting, that I 
have not read it through, and never ezp^t to. 

Under § 228. Your affairs have been managed in a different manner 
(han what 1 advised. — ^Let us profit from the misfortunes of others.— We 
are often disappointed in things which wo seemed sure to obtain. — ^We 
are often disappointed of things which before possession promised much 
enjoyment — Socrates was accused for having introduced innovations in 
religion. — Confide on the virtuous, and rely in those who have not de- 
ceived you. — Such a course is attended by many dangers. — Catiline fled 
from Rome, attended with a few followers. — Bestow favors to the de- 
serving only. — ^Many die annually from the plague. — ^How can this fact 
be reconciled to his statements ? — ^How many ridiculous cuetomft have 
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been brought in use daring the last hundred years. — ^Let jowr aetions 
oorrespooa to your profesaiona.— -The Anglo-Saxons soon quarrelled be* 
twecn themselves.— -Virgil has often been compared to Homer. — Good 
humor may be compared with the sun, which sheds light on all 
aroond. 

Umdvb g 229. It is well when pupils love, and entertain respect for, 
their teachers. — ^Music naturally has a great charm for, and power over, 
the young. — No one ought to injure, or wound the feelmgs of, his 
neighbor. — ^Poetry has a natural alliance with, and often strongly ex* 
cites, our noblest emotions. — ^Endeavor to alter, or rather prevent the 
introiduction of, so pernicious a fashion.^-Good men are not alwayi 
found, as regards their views and conduct, consistent with, but, on the 
other hand, are often opposed to, eaeh other. 



PART III. 



EHETOBIO. 



LESSON XXXIII. 

PROVINCE AND OBJECTS OF RHETORIC. 

§ 230. The word Khetoric is derived from the Greek 
verb p€(t), to speak, and in its primary signification had refer- 
ence solely to the art of oratory ; in this sense, moreover, we 
find it generally used by ancient writers. As, however, most 
of the rales relating to the composition of matter intended for 
delivery are equally applicable to other kinds of writing, in 
the course of time the meaning of the term was naturally ex- 
tended ,* so that even as early as in the age of Aristotle it was 
used with reference to productions not designed for public rec- 
itation. 

At the present day, Bhetorio, in its widest acceptation, 
comprehends all prose composition ; and it is with this signi- 
fication w^ here use the term : in its narrowest sense it is 
limited to persuasive speaking. 

• II II ■ 

f 880. What ia the derlTatton of the word rhelorlo t What did it ariglnally signiiy t 
A» wtiat has it sinoe been extended? In Us widest aooeptation, what does it ooiqf 
pvheiidf 
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§ 231. The ancients thought it necessary for one wli« 
would master this subject to study with care everything con 
nee ted with the great object proposed, the conviction of tb 
hearer or reader ; and with this view some rhetoricians intrc 
duced into their system Treatises on Law, Morals, Politiof 
&c., on the ground that no one could write or speak well a 
these subjects without properly understanding them. Quis 
tilian even insists on virtue as essential to the perfect oratoz 
because an audience is necessarily influenced by the considera 
tion that candor, truth, and uprightness, distinguish the per 
son addressing them. This, however, is assuming too much 
As the art of architecture has nothing to do with the coUec 
tion of materials, though without materials it is impossible to 
build ; so a knowledge of the subject of which the orator or 
essayist is to treat, constitutes no part of the art of Khctoric, 
though essential to its successful employment : nor does vir- 
tue, whatever unction it may impart to the words of a writer 
or speaker, fall within the province of this art any more than 
wealth or rank, which are also likely to produce a prejudice in 
his, favor. 

Some modem writers, in imitation of the ancients, and with a greater 
show of justice, have introdnced li^ention as a division of Rhetoric ; in- 
sisting that even perfection in the art of expressing, arranging, and 
beautifying, is valueless, unless the thoughts to be so treated ar« 
judicious and appropriate. But the same objection here appliea 
Rhetoric, properly speaking, has no reference to the creation of thoiights^ 
but merely to the manner of expressing them. The rules and principles 
of Invention, however, though independent of the art under considera- 
tion, must be carefully studied in connection with it, by all who would 
give effect to their compositions. This subject will hereafter receive at- 
tention ; we shall first proceed to consider Rhetoric proper. 
» 

' § 232. Ehetoric may be regarded as either a science or 



$281. What did the ancIentB r^ard as essential to the nwsteiy of this artf 
What did some rhetoricians introdace into their systems? What does QatntHiaa 
consider essential to the perfect orator? Is this just? Illustrate the case by a com- 
parison with the art of architectnre. What have some modem xf^riters introduced as 
a division of rhetoric ? What objection 10 there to this ? What is said of the raleB aa^ 
pniMlplea of invention ? 
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art. As a science, it investigates, analyzes, and defines, the 
principles of good writing ; as an art, it enables us to ap« 
ply these principles, or in other words teaches us the best 
method of communicating our thoujhts. 

All art is founded on science. The relation between the two is that 
of ofi&pring and parent Valuable knowledge always leads to some 
practical result ; and practical skill is rarely of general utility or ex 
tended application, unless it originates in knowledge On the most sub- 
lime of sciences, for instance, theology and ethics, is founded the most 
important of arts, the art of living. So, from abstract mathematical 
science are deriyed the arts of the surveyor, the architect, the navi- 
gator, and the civil engineer. Nor can it be denied that their practical 
application in these arts constitutes the chief value of mathematical 
studies; and that, were they not so applied, they would be as much 
neglected as they are now cultivated. In. like manner, it is on accounf- 
of its practical utility that Rhetoric is deemed worthy of a prominent 
place among the branches of a polite education. 

§ 233. As an art, Khetoric has been classed by some 
among the useful arts, the object of which is to aid or benefit 
mankind ; by others, among the elegant arts, which aim sim- 
ply to please. It seems, however, to partake of the nature of 
both ; and may therefore with propriety be denominated a 
mixed art. 

Both the elegant and the useful arts are founded on experience, but 
di£fer in their origin and growth. The latter, being the ofiGspring of 
necessity, are cultivated even in the ruder stages of society ; whereas 
the former have their origin in leisure, and are disregarded imtil pro- 
vision has been made for the bodily wants. The useful arts, however, 
although first to originate in a community, are slower than the fine arts 
in their progress towards perfection. Thus, modem workmen im- 
measurably excel the ancients in the art of ship-building ; and how far 

§ 232. How may rhetoric be regarded ? As a science, what is its province ? What^ 
M an art ? What is the relation of art to science ? On what sciences is the art of living 
fbnndod ? From abstract mathematical science what arts are deriyed ? What consti- 
tutes the chief valne of mathematics ? In like noannw, why is rhetoric deemed an im- 
pOTtant branch of education ? 

1 288. What is the object of the nsefol arts J What, of the elegant arts ? To which 
does rhetoric belong ? On what are both the nsefal and the elegant arts founded ? In 
what do they differ? At what period of a nation's history do they rospecttyely 
irlginate? 

Show tho diflTerenM te. thoir dev«lppm«nt and prograis feowaids p^cftetloOi Ulns- 
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tihis superioiit J xnay be earned by means of future discor^es uid m 
provementB, no one oan say. In literature, howeyer, we find the reTerai 
to be the case ; while naTal architecture was yet comparatiyely in iti 
infancy, the art of composition reached so high a degree of perfecstioii 
among the Greeks, that modem ^es, with all their genius and learning, 
have produced nothing superior to the master-pieces of antiquity. la 
the rapidity of its derelopment, as well as the zeal with which it en- 
deavors to please by elaborate embellishment, Rhetoric partakes <^ thff 
nature of the elegant arts ; it resembles the useful arts in its utility, w« 
may almost say its absolute necessity to mankind, as facilitating tiie 
means of communication. 

§ 234. From the study of Bhetoric, two great advantages 
result : first, it enables us to discern faults and beauties in the 
compositions of others ; and, secondly, it teaches us how to 
express and embellish our own thoughts, so as to produce the 
most forcible impression. 

The first of these results, were there no other, would be sufficient 
recompense for the labor inyolyed in pursuing a rhetorical course. Nor, 
it mufi^> be remembered, is this labor great The questions that arise 
exercise our reason without fatiguing it. They lead to inquiries, acute 
but not painful ; profound, but neither dry nor difficult. They keep 
^he mind actiye, but do not require from it the effort necessary for the 
inyestigation of purely abstract truth. 

By a trifling expenditure of time and attention, we are thus enabled 
to judge of literary productions for ourselyes, to weigh in the balance 
of taste and criticism, and form our opinions independently of others 
We are not obliged to giye or withhold our admiration as the world or 
the critic may decide. 

Nor is this independence the only adyantage gained. The study of 
belles-lettres* famishes a neyer-failing means of entertainment for om 



* Belles-lettres, the general term used in the French language to 
denote the art of which we are treating and kindred sublects, is exceed- 
ingly indefinite in its signification, being by some writers limited to 
ihetoric and poetry, and by others made to embrace natural philosophy 

. . ■-! |_l ' ■■ ' ^ — ■ , ^ 

trate this hy a comparison of naval orcliitectare with literature. In what respect iom 
rhetoric resemble the elegant arts ? In what, the usef al arts ? 

$ 234. What advantages result from the stndy of rhetoric ? What is said of the first 
%f these ? Is much labor involved in pursuing & rhetorical course ? What does ■ 
triffing expenditure of time enable us to do i What other advantage is gained ? How 
** 'w^^^'* received from the creations of art greatiy increased f 

*•"» do the French apply to rhetorio and kindred bnmebes f What ai^ects 



i 
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leioore hann» Thorou^^ aoqnaintanc^ with the principles of an Art 
diCHibleB the pleasure we receive from it ; and one whose taste has been 
enltiTated by asBiduous stady of the philosophy of oritieism will find, on 
almost eyery page, beauties which the cmnmon reader overlooks, is ipf 
oapable of appreciating, and consequently entirely loses. A love for the 
standard master-pieces of literature is thus awakened ; and he who has 
oaee acquired such a relish is in no danger of being a burden to him- 
aelf, or of yielding to the seductions of false and destructive pleasures^ 

These studies, however, do more than entertain and please ; thsy 
imprave the understanding. To apply the principles of sound eritieism 
to composition, to examine what is beautiful and why it is so, to dis- 
tingoish between affected and real ornaments, can hardly £ul to improve 
ns in the most valuable department of philosophy, the philoeo|^y of 
human natg^ Such examinations teach us self-knowledge. They 
neceaearily lead us to reflect on the operations of the judgment, the 
imagination, and the heart ; and {amiliarize us with the most refined 
feelings that ennoble our race. Beauty, harmony, grandeur, and ele> 
gance ; all that can soothe the mind, gratify the £uicy, or move the 
affections, — ^belong to the province of these studiesi They bring to 
light various springs of action, wnich, without their aid, might have 
passed unobserved ; and which, though delicate, often exercise an im- 
portant influence in life. 

Lastly, the cultivation of taste by the study of beUes-lettres has in 
all ages been regarded as an important aid in the enforcement of 
morality. Let the records of the world be canvassed, and we shall 
find that trespasses, robberies, and murders, are not the work of refined 
men ; that though, in some instances, the latter have proved unequal to 
temptation, and are betrayed into gross crimes, yet they constitute the 
exception and not the rule. Kor does the study of rhetoric operate as 



and geometry ; one author even goes so far as to introduce in a treatise 
an the subject a discourse on the seven sacraments of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. At the Lyceum of Arts in Paris, the department of belles- 
lettres^ comprehends general grammar, languages, rhetoric, geogra- 
phy, history, antiquities, and numismatics. In this country, the term is 
generally used in a more limited sense, to denote polite literature, in- 
eluding criticism, taste, the pleasures of the imagination, dice 



no by some embraced nnder this bead? At the Lyooam of Arts in Paris, wbat doei 
ttio de{>artment of bellea-Iettres comprehend ? Aa osed in this country, what does the 
Ism signify? 

Besides entertainment, what may we gain teom the stady of belles-lettres ? What 
do critical examinations teach us ? 

What obe vasalts from the cultivatloa of taste by the study of bsUes-lettrst f What 
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« 

a preyentiye to the more heinous offences only ; it elevates the tone of 

the mindi increases its sensibility, enlarges the sphere of its sympathies^ 

and thus enables it to repress its selfishness and restrain its more yiolent 

emotions. To a man of acute and cultivated taste, every wrong actioD, 

whether committed by himself or another, is a source of pain ; and, i£ 

he is the transgressor, his lively sensibility brings him back to duty, 

with renewed resolutions for the future. Even the highest degree of 

cultivation may, to be sure, prove insufficient to eradicate the evil pas- 

lions ; yet its tendency will certainly be to mitigate their violence. The 

poet has truly said : — 

** These polished arts have humanized mankind ; 
Softened the rudo, and calmed the boisterous mind.** 

Noble sentiments and high examples, constantly brought before the 
mind, cannot fail to beget in it a love of glory, and an admiration of 
what is truly great Though these impressions may not always be 
durable, they are at least to be ranked among the means of disposisg 
the heart to virtue. 

§ 235. As an aid in enabling us to communicate our 
thoughts in the best manner, ittl^ould seem as if the value of 
rhetoric would be obvious to all ; yet there are some who ven- 
ture to call it in question. Kules, they say, hamper the mind| 
fetter genius, and make stiff and artificial composers. They 
prefer leaving the writer, untrammelled, to chance or the in 
spiration of the moment ; ridiculing the idea of his inquiring, 
while in the act of giving utterance to a thought, what is re* 
quired, or what prohibited, by rule. This principle, if true 
of Ehetoric, obviously applies to 'logic, grammar, and even 
the elementary, branches of education; and it follows that, 
through fear of cramping the natural powers, wc should do 
away with training of all kinds. The absurdity of this con- 
clusion is manifest. 

Such reasoning can come only from a shallow mind, which would 
thus excuse its own ignorance. A writer can not hope to attain perfee- 
tion in his art, without paying due attention to its rules and principles. 
Men are not born great composers, any more than they are bom skilfol 



feeling does a wrong action generallj awaken in a man of cnltlyated taste? What do 
ttoble sentiments and high examples produce in the mind? 

1 28S. What objection is made by some to the stndj of rhetoric ? To what do ttMf 
ive&r leaying the writwr? Expose the iUlaoy of this objection. What U the a& 
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oarpenten or expert flhoemakers. Proficiency in either Tocation it tlio 
i«snlt of stady and practice. It is not necessary that^ while eompoefaig, 
the writer should keep roles constantly before him, and thns make his 
style mechanical and lifeless. But the principles of his art should be so 
ikmiliar to his mind, as, without consciousness on his part, to oontrol its 
action. He thus intuitiyely avoids what is wrong, while there is nothing 
to prevent his sentences from being as easy, natural, and unconstrained, 
m those of the loosest and most ignorant scribbler. 
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LESSON XXXIV, 

TASTE. — ^ITS UNIVEaSALITY AND CULTIVATION. 

§ 236. The rales of Rhetoric and Criticism are not arbi* 
trary, bat have been deduced from examinations and compari- 
sons of those great productions which in all ages havo elicited 
the admiration of men. Striking passages have been ana- 
lysed ; the peculiarities which render them pathetic, sublime, 
or beautiful, have been investigated ; and thus rules have 
been formed, by which the critic is enabled to judge of other 
literary performances, and the writer is shown how to express 
his thoughts in such a way as to reproduce similar impres- 
euona. 

Thus, Aristotle, who was the first to lay down rules for unity of 
aeti<»i in dramatic and epic poetry, did not arrive at them by a train 
of inductive reasoning, but by dose observation of Sophocles and Homer. 
Perceiving that these writers, by confining themselves in each of their 
respective works to one action complete in itself, awakened deeper in- 
terest in their readers than those who combined unconnected facts, he 
goneralized the important principle that in the drama and the epic poem 

VBBtdige of stadjlng principles snd roles? Is s coiistrained style likely to be the 
nsoltf 

1 28ft. What Is said of the roles of rhetorie and eilttaism f Whence hare thcf been 
dedneedr Deaerlhe the prooeaa How did Aristotle arrtve at his roles tat onity 
ofaetlonT 

8 
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imitj of design is essential to success. All the rules ol the rhetorician 
have been deduced in a similar manner, and are thus based at once os 
experience and nature. 

§ 237. The works from which the principles of Bhetorie 
are deduced, have, as already remarked, elicited the uniyersal 
admiration of men. This implies the existence in the human 
mind of a faculty capable of forming opinions respecting them. 
Such a faculty does, indeed, exist ; nor is its action limited to 
the works of literature. It extends alike to all the creatione 
of nature and art ; and is known by the name of Taste. 

§ 238. Taste may be defined as that faculty of the mind 
which enables it to perceive, with the aid of reason to judge 
of, and with the help of imagination to enjoy, whatever is 
beautiful or sublime in the works of nature and art. 

The -word tciste is thus used metaphorically. It literally signifies tiie 
sense residing in the tongue by which wo distinguish different flavors, 
and is hence appropriately applied to the analogous faculty of the mmd 
which recognizes alike the most delicate beauties and the most minnts 
imperfections. 

So contradictory are the definitions of Taste given by different an- 
thers, so obscure is their language, and so inconsistent are many of than 
with themselves, that it is difficult to ascertain their real views on the 
subject Hume'calls Taste " a natural sensibility **, Hutcheson makes it 
a distinct faculty, perfect in itself: he maintains that it is entirely inde- 
pendent of both judgment and imagination, not only receiving imprea* 
sions, but also passing judgment on them, and producing the pleasures 
arising therefrom ; or, in other words, that it perceives and at the same 
time judges and enjoys. With this view Blair for the most part agrees; 
nor are Addison's views, as set fbrth in No. 409 of the Spectator, materi- 
ally different An opposite theory is advocated by Burke and Aken- 
side. The former unhesitatingly attributes the perception and the 
enjoyment arising therefrom to entirely different faculties, confinii^ 
Taste to the perception. Akenside distinctly teaches that all the plea- 
lures connected with the sublime and beautiful have their source in the 



1 237. What does the general admiration of the master-pieces of Jlteratare imply in 
)|ie hximan mind ? To what does this &cu1ty extend ? What is it called 7 

% 888. What is Taste ? What does this term literally signify ? What is said of thfl 
Aeenttions of Taste given by dUTerent authors? What does Hume call Taste? Siato 
Bnteheaon's view. What writers agree with him in the main? What is Bni&e'k 
tbawyt Ak«oaid«'a? AHiwn^? Cousin's? 
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imagiiiatioiL Alison, also, in parts of his Essay ably advocates this 
theory ; yet, with strange inconsistency, in his very definition makes 
Taste " to be that faculty of the human mind by which we perceive and 
€rtjoy whatever is beautiful or sublime in the works of nature or art" 
The French philosopher Cousin says, " Three faculties enter into that 
complex faculty that is called taste, — ^imagination, sentiment, reason." 
Sentiment, according to this author, receives the impression; reasoo 
passes judgment on it; while imagination produces the sensation of 
pleasure experienced by the mind. 

Amid these conflicting theories, the author haa adopted that whieb 
Beems to him least liable to objection. 

§ 239. Taste is common, in some degree, to all men. 
IliTen in children it manifests itself at an early age, in a fond- 
ness for regular bodies, an admiration of statues and pictures, 
and a love of whatever is new or marvellous. In like manner, 
the most ignorant are delighted with ballads and tales ; the 
simplest intellects are struck with the beauties of earth and 
sky ; and savages, by their ornaments, their songs, and the 
rude eloquence of their harangues, show that along with rea- 
son and speech they have received the faculty of appreciating 
beauty. We may therefore conclude that the principles of 
Taste are deeply and universally implanted in the minds of 
men. 

§ 240. Though Taste is common to all men, yet they by 
no means possess it in the same degree. There are some en- 
dowed with feelings so blunt, and tempers so cold and phleg- 
matic, that they hardly receive any sensible impressions even 
from the most striking objects ; others are capable of appreci- 
ating only the coarsest kind of beauties, and for these have no 
strong or decided relish ; while in a third class pleasurable 
emotions are excited by the most delicate graces. There 
seems, indeed, to be a greater difference between men as re- 
spects Taste than in point of common sense, reason, or judg 
ment. In this Nature discovers her beneficence. In facul- 

f 289. What is said of the universality of Taste? How does it manyest itself in 
efaildTen? How, In the ignorant ? How, in savages ? What is the natural Inference ? 

1 240. Is Taste possossod by all men in the same degree ? What is said of the dif 
hn&ee between Indivldaals in this respect? How does nature show b«r be&eflcmoe 
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ties necessary to man's well-being, she makes little distinotiim 
between her children ; whereas those that have reference rather 
to the ornamental part of life she bestows sparingly and ca* 
priciously, and requires a higher culture for bringing them to 
perfection. 

This difference in the degrees of Taste possessed hy men is owing, in 
u great measure, as we have seen, to nature ; which has endowed some 
with more sensitive organs than others, and thus made them capable of 
greater intellectual enjoyment. Yet education has even more to do 
than nature with the formation of Taste ; a fact which becomes obvioos 
when we compare barbarous with enlightened nations in this respect, 
or contrast such individuals of the latter as have paid attention to liberal 
studies with the uncultivated and vulgar. We shall at once perceive 
an almost incredible difference in the degrees of Taste which they re- 
spectively possess, — a difference attributable to nothing but the edncft> 
tion of the faculty in the one case and its neglect in the other. 

Hence it follows that Taste is eminently an improvable faculty ; and 
in the case of this, as well as all the mental and bodily powers, eze^ 
else is to be regarded as the great source of health and strength. 

Even the senses are rendered peculiarly acute by constant use. The 
blind, for instance, who can make themselves acquainted with the forms 
of bodies only by their touch, and are therefore constantly employing 
it, acquire exquisite sensibility ; so that they can even read fluently by 
passing their fingers over raised letters. In like manner, watchmakers, 
engravers, proof-readers, and all who are accustomed to use the eye on 
minute objects, acquire surprising accuracy of sight in discerning with 
ease what to others is almost invisible. Every one, moreover, has seen 
the result of cultivating an ear for music. He who at first relishes only 
the simplest compositions gradually appreciates finer melodies, and is tA 
last enabled to enjoy all the intricate combinations of harmony. So, an 
eye for painting can not be acquired at once, but is formed by close 
study of the works oi the best masters. 

It is thus that diligent study, and close attention to models of style, 
are necessary to a full appreciation of the great works of literature. One' 
eHghtly acquainted with the productions of genius sees no more in Ihem 
than in common-place compositions; their merits are lost upon him; he 



In fhe distribution of Taste and common sense ? What besides nature operates in the 
fiMnnation of Taste ? How is this shown ? How may Taste be improved ? 

What effect has exercise on the senses ? Give examples. Whf.t Is the resolt ol 
mltivating an ear for music? How is an eye for painting aoquired? What U neoe» 
•ary to a» appredatton of the great works of Itteratore ? 
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is equally blind to their ezceUencies and defects. His Taste, However, 
becomes cultiyated in proportion as his acquaintance with works of this 
eharacter is extended. He is gradually enabled, not only to form judg- 
ments, but to give satisfactory reasons for them. His Taste is developed 
and improved by exercise ; just as the musician's ear and the painfc- 
er^B eye are cultivated by a similar process* 



• •• 



LESSON XXXV. 

ELEMENTS AND CHARACTEEISTIOS OF TASTE. 

§ 241. Taste, we have seen, is founded on sensibility; not, 
however, the sensibility of mere instinct, but that of reason. 
The judgment has so much to do with the operations and de- 
eisions of this faculty, that we must regard it as one of the 
essential elements of the latter. The mind may or may not 
be conscious of the train of reasoning by which it arrives at 
its conclusions ; but in most cases there must be such reason- 
ing before taste can perform its functions. We are plel^ed 
through our natural sensibility to impressions of the beautiful, 
aided, as we shall presently see, by the imagination ; but an 
exertion of reason 13 &[^t required, to inform us whether the 
objects successively presented to the eye are beautiful or not. 

Thus., in reading such a poem as l!he ^neid, much of our gratifica- 
tion arises from the story's being well conducted, and having a proper 
connection between its parts ; from the fidelity of the characters to na- 
ture, the spirit with which they are maintained, and the appropriate- 
.ness of the style to the sentiments expressed. A poem thus conducted 
IB enjoyed by tjie mind, through tlie joint operation of the Taste and 
the imagination ; but the former faculty, without the guidance of rear 
son, could form no opinion of the story, would be at a loss to know 
whether it was properly conducted, and would therefore fail to receive 

1 241. On what is Taste founded ? What faculty, nevertheless, has much to do with 
Its decisions ? Before Taste can perform its functions, what must take place ? In read- 
liiff Booh a poem as the JSneld, firom what does much of our pleasure arise? Show 
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pleasare from its perusaL In like manner, whenever in works of Taste 
an imitation of nature is attempted, wheneyer it becomes necessary 
to consider the adaptation of means to an end, or the connection anx] 
consistency of parts uniting to form a whole, the judgment must always 
play an important part 

In the operations of Taste, then, two different elements 
seem to have a share ; first, a natural susceptibility or sensi- 
tiveness to pleasurable emotions arising from the contempla- 
tion of beauty and sublimity; and, secondly, a sound judg- 
ment, to enable this faculty, with or without consciousness of 
fiuch assistance, to appreciate what is beautiful and sublime, 
and admire it intelligently. To the exercise of this faculty, 
however, in its perfection, a good heart is no less essential 
than a sound head. Not only are the moral beauties supe- 
rior to all others, but their influence is exerted, in a greater or 
less degree, on many objects of Taste with which they are 
connected. The affections, characters, and actions of men, 
certainly afford genius the noblest subjects ; and of these there 
can be no due appreciation by minds whose motives and prin- 
ciples conflict with those which they respectively contemplate 
or describe. On the selfish and hard-hearted man the highest 
beauties of poetry are necessarily lost. 

§ 242. The characteristics of Taste, in its most improved 

state, are reducible to two. Delicacy and Correctness. 

Delicacy of Taste implies the possession of those finer organs and 
powers which enable ns to discover beauties that lie hid from the vulgar 
eye. It may be tested by the same process that enables us to estimate 
'^*-'' delicacy of an external sense. As the acuteness of the palate is 
which, notVkv strong flavors, but by a mixture of different ones, each of 
tuzed; so the li^jianding it is blended with others, is detected and recog- 

<\j of internal Taste appears by a lively sensibihty 



2r *?' '^^'■'*^ oOudgmentlT": 

H»7«i important part ? necessary. In what cases does this faculty always 

Taste tni^'' !l''"'°^ ^^^*^ » «»»"•« InN 

the h- h ^^^^^'^f what is essential ?^*^® operations of Taste ? To the exerdae of 

« ifo ^*'^*°"^ **' P*^trr on selfish i^ S^®^ ^^^ ^^ ^ **»® <^^- ^^^ ®ffe«* ^^'^ 

Tasto toply ?*\J'" '^' ohamoterisucs of an>«^ ' 

-^^fiyr How may It he tested? sh<?^*"'P'®'^^ Taste? What does delicacy of 

9f w some of the pecnliarltlea of a daiMto 
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to the finest, mmntest, and most latent objects, eyen irhen most i]iti« 
mately blended and compounded together. Many have strong sensi- 
bility, yet are deficient in Delicacy. They may be deeply impressed 
by such beauties as they perceiye, but can pereeive only what is ooarse, 
bold, or palpable ; chaster and simpler graces escape their notice. Th« 
man of delicate Taste, on the other hand, has not only strength, but also 
nicety, of feeling. He sees distinctions and differences which are lost on 
others ; neither the most concealed beauties nor the minutest blemishes 
escape him. 

Addison, in his Spectator, No. 409, gives a striking illustration of 
delicacy of taste. " We find," says he, ** there are as many degrees of 
refinement in the intellectual faculty as in the sense which is marked out 
by this common denomination. I knew a person who possessed the one 
in so great a perfection, that, after having tasted ten different kinds of 
tea, he would distinguish, without seeing the color of it, the particular 
sort which was offered him ; and not only so, but any two sorts of them 
that were mixed together in an equal proportion ; nay, he has carried 
the experunent so far, as, upon tasting the composition of three different 
sorts, to name the parcels from whence the three several ingredients 
were taken. A man of fine taste in writing will discern, after the same 
manner, not only the general beauties and imperfections of an author, 
but discover the several ways of thinking and expressing himself which 
diversify him from all other authors, with the several foreign infusions 
of thought and language, and the particular authors from whom they 
were borrowed.* 

Correctness of Taste implies soundness of understanding. 

It judges of every thing by the standard of good sense ; is 

never imposed on by counterfeit ornaments ; duly estimates 

the several beauties it meets with in works of genius ; refers 

them to their proper classes; analyzes the principles from 

which their power of pleasing proceeds ; and enjoys them ac« 

cording to their respective merits. 

These two qualities, Delicacy and Correctness, though quite dis- 
tinct,, to a certain extent imply each other. No Taste can be ex< 
quisitely delicate without being correct, or thoroughly correct without 
being delicate. Still one or the other characteristic predominates^ 

Tsste. What striking illnstration does Addison give of delicacy of Taste ? What doe« 
oorrectDeos of Taste imply ? By what standard does It judge of things? Show how 
a correct Taste deals with works of genios. What relation subsists between delicacy 
ndooirectness? What critics among the ancients are respectively distinguished tat 
ieUmcy and oorreetneaft of Taste ? Wbc^ among modem critics f 
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Among ancient critios, Longiniu poesessed most Delicacy ; Amtoila, 
most CcrreotneBA. Of modems, none exceed Addison in Delicacy ; and 
few in Correctness equal Johnson and Karnes. 

§ 243. We haye thus far contemplated Taste in its sound 

or healthy state ; we find, however, from our own experience, 

as well as from the history of the past, that it is liable to 

change, and may in both individuals and nations become 

weakened and even vitiated. There is, indeed, nothing more 

fluctuating or capricious. The inconsistencies of this faculty, 

and the wrong conclusions at which it often arrives, have even 

created in some a suspicion that it is merely arbitrary ; that 

it is not grounded on invariable principles, is ascertainable by 

no standard, and is dependent exclusively on the changing 

fancy of the hour ; and that therefore all labored enquiries 

concerning its operations are useless. 

One or two examples of the opposite Tastes which have prevailed in 
different parts of the world, and the revolutions that have taken place 
firom time to time in the same country, may here be cited with proprie- 
ty. In eloquence and poetry, nothing has ever pleased the Asiatics ex- 
cept the tumid, the ornamental, the artificial, and the gaudy ; wheress 
the ancient Greeks, despising Oriental ostentation, adndred only what 
was chaste and simple. In architecture, the models of Greece for cen- 
turies met with general preference ; subsequently, however, the Gothio 
style prevailed to the exclusion of all others ; and this in turn was af- 
terwards laid aside, while the Grecian was again received into popular 
&vor. Again, in literature, how completely opposite is the taste of th« 
present day to that which prevailed during the reign of Charles IL I 
Nothing was then in vogue but an affected brilliancy of wit ; the sim- 
ple maj^ty of Milton was overlooked ; labored and unnatural conclu- 
sions were mistaken for scintillations of genius, sprightliness for tender* 
ness, and bombast for eloquence. Examples of vitiated Taste, whether 
we apply this term, literally, to the external sense, or,^ figuratively, to 
the internal faculty, meet us on all sides. The Hottentot smears his 
body with putrid oil ; the Greenlander delights in rancid fat ; the Al- 

$ 248. How"&iave we thus far contemplated Taste ? To what do we find it liable f 
Wbat character does it scmetimes asstune in both individaals and nations ? What sus* 
pteion have the incos&fstensies of this faculty produced in some? ^What example ii 
sited of opposite Tastes In eloquence and poetry? in architecture? Compare the 
Uterary taste oi Charles Second's era with that of the present day. Give examplea <rf 
vitiated Taste? 
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[pine hunter takes pride in the swollen neok peoii]i«r to his people ; the 
tronum of fashion prefers ronge to the roses whieh nature has pUnted 
in her cheeks ; and some intellects adndre Jack the Giant-killer more 
than the snblimest strains of the Epic Muse. 

§ 244. In view of such facts as these, it is natural to fall 
back on the trite proverb de gustibus nan disputandunij 
^ there is no disputing about tastes ; " and to conclude that, as 
long as there is so great a diversity, all standards and tests 
must be arbitrary, and consequently worthless. But let us 
Bee to what this doctrine leads. If the proverb is true of 
Taste in its literal signification, it must be equally true of the 
other senses. If the pleasures of the palate are superior to 
criticism, those of sight, smell, sound, and touch, must be 
equally privileged. -At this rate, we have no right to con- 
demn one who prefers the rude head on a sign to Baphael's 
glorious creations, the odor of a decaying carcass to that of 
the most fragrant flower, or hideous discord to exquisite har- 
mony. This principle, applied to Taste in its figurative ac- 
ceptation, is equivalent to the general proposition that, as re- 
gards the perceptions of sense, by which some things appear 
agreeable and others disagreeable, there is no such thing as 
good or bad, right or tarong ; that every man's Taste is to 
him a standard without appeal ; and that we cannot, therefore, 
properly censure even those who prefer the empty rhymester to 
Milton. The absurdity of such a position, when applied to ex- 
tremes, is manifest No one will venture to maintain that 
the Taste of a Hottentot or an Esquimaux is as delicate afi 
that of a Longinus or an Addison ; and, as long as this is the 
case, it must be admitted that there is some foundation for 
the preference of one man's Taste to another's, some standard 
by which all may be judged. 

It mnst be observed that the diyersily of m^'s Tastes does not 



I Ml Whftt oondoBlon may natorally be drawn from thia variety in TaBtes t Where 
loea ihto doctrine lead na f AppUed to the fiicalty of Tarte, to what la thia prindpb 
•qniyalent ? Show the absurdity of snch a position. If one man's Taste is to be pte- 
Inred to another's, what must exist ? In what case is diversity of Tastes not only oSc 
miSBlble bat to be expected ? Show in what Tastes may differ and yet be correct 

8» 
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aoocmiirilj imply ineorreetness in any Where the objects eonsider«d 
are different, snch diversity is not only admissible but to be expected, 
One man relishes poetry most ; another takes pleasure in history alona 
One prefers comedy; another, tragedy. One admires the simple; 
another, the omamentaL Gay and sprightly compositions please the 
young ; those of a graver cast afford more entertainment to the old. 
Bome nations delight in bold delineations of character and strong repre- 
sentations of passion; others find superior charms in delicacy of 
thought and elegance of description. Though all differ, yet all select 
some one beauty which suits their peculiar tone of mind ; and therefore 
no one has a right to condemn the rest It is not in matters of Taste 
as in questions of mere reason, that but one conclusion is true, and all 
the retft are erroneous. Truth, which i^ the olject of reason, is one ; 
beauty, which is the leading object of Taste, is manifold. 



-•-♦■•- 



LESSON XXXVI. 

STANDARD OP TASTE. 

§ 245 Tastes, we have seen, admit of variety ; but only 
when exercised on different things. When on the same ob- 
ject men disagree, when one condemns as ugly what another 
admires as beautiful, then we have no longer diversity, but 
direct opposition ; and one must be right and the other wrong, 
unless we allow the absurd position that all Tastes are equsd- 
ly good. 

Suppose a certain critic prefers Virgil to Homer ; I, on the contrary, 
give the preference to the latter. The other party is struck with the 
el^ance and tenderness which characterize the Roman bard ; I, with 
tfie Simplicity, sublimity, and fire, of the Greek. As long as neither of 
OS denies that both these poets have great beauties, our difference 
merely exemplifies that diversity which, as we have seen, is natural 
anri allowable. But, if the other party asserts that Homer' has no 
beauties whatever, that he is dull and spiritless, that his Hiad is in no 

fcj«!f **?* ^^^ *^*^ ™*y ^^^ ^*^®' without being directly oppodfeT mjMru» 
woB pomt b7 a comparison of VirgU with Homer. In case of an opposition of TaatM, 
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respect superior to any old legend of knight-errantry,— ^Jien I liaTe a 
n^t to charge my antagonist with having either no Taste at all, or one 
in a high d^ree cormpted ; and I appeal to whatever I regard as th« 
standard of Taste, to show him his error. 

It remains to enquire what this standard is, to which, in such oppOi 
dtion of Tastes, we must have recourse. The term properly denote! 
aomething established as a rule or model, of such undoubted authority 
as to be the test of other things of the same kind. Thus, when we say 
a standard weight or measure, we mean one appointed by law to regn* 
late all other weights and measures. 

§ 246. Whenever an imitation of any natural object ia 
aimed at, as for instance when a description of a landscape or 
a portraiture of l^uman character is attempted, fidelity to na- 
ture is the proper criterion of the truly beautiful, and we may 
lay down the proposition that Nature is our standard. In 
such cases reason can readily compare the copy with the origi- 
nal ; and approve or condemn, as it finds the peculiarities of 
the object imitated more or less truthfully represented. 

§ 247. In many cases, however, this principle is inapplica- 
ble ; and for these we are obliged to seek some other stand* 
ard. Were any person possessed of all the mental powers in 
fall perfection, of senses always exquisite and true, and par- 
ticularly of ^ound and unerring judgment, his opinions in mat- 
ters of Taste would beyond doubt constitute an unexception- 
able standard for all others. But as long as human nature ia 
liable to imperfection and error, there can be no such living 
criterion ; no one individual who will be acknowledged by hia 
fellow-mon to possess a judgment superior to that of all the 
rest. Where, then, can we find the required standard? 
Manifestly, in the concurrent Tastes of the rthajority of man- 
kind. What most men agree in admiring must be considered 

■ j m» I „ ■ . ,111 ^ , I ■ ■ 

to vhftt does it become necessary to api)eal ? What does the term tiandard denote f 
What do we mean by a standard weight or measure ? 

$ Md. When an Imitation of any natoral object is aimed at, what is the criterion cf 
the beantifhl? What fiicnlty is (»l]ed on to approre cr condemn? On what is its 
iocision based? 

% 247. In what cases \s^ this principle inapplicable? Why can not the Taste of a 
person of sound Judgment be taken as a standard ? What is the only safe standard 
that can bo adopted ? Show how we appeal to this standard in cases of literal taate^ 
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boautifol ; and his Taste alone can be eBteemed iroe trho ooin 
oides with the general sentiment of his species. 

If any one should maintain that sugar is bitter and tobacco street, 
DO reasoning could avail to prove it, because it contradicts the general 
voice of mankind. The taste of such a person would inevitably be r^ 
garded as diseased. In like manner, with regard to the objects of intec 
nal Taste, the common opinion of mankind carries the same authority, 
and constitutes the only test by which the impressions of individuals can 
be tried. 

§ 248. When we speak of the concurrent Tastes of men as 
the universal standard, it must be understood that we mean 
men placed in situations favorable to the proper development 
of this faculty. Such loose notions as may be entertained 
during ages of ignorance and darkness, or among rude and un- 
civilized nations, carry with them no authority. In such 
states of society, Taste is either totally suppressed or appears 
in its worst form. By the common sentiments of men, there- 
fore, we mean the concurrent opinions of refined men in civil- 
ized nations, by whom the arts are cultivated, works of genius 
are freely discussed, and Taste is improved by science and 
philosophy. 

Even among such nations, accidental causes occasionally pervert the 
Taste ; superstition, bigotry, or despotism, may bias its decisions; or 
habits of gaiety and licentiousness of morals may bring false ornaments 
and dissolute writing! into vogue. Admiration of a great genius may 
protect his faults from criticism, imd even render them fashionable. 
Sometimes envy obscures for a season productions of great merit; while 
personal influence or party-spirit may, on the contrary, exalt to a high 
though short-lived reputation what is totally undeserving. Such incon- 
sistencies may lead us to doubt the correctness of our standard ; but it 
will be found that these vagaries in the course of time invariably correct 
Ihemselvds ; that the genuine Taste of mankind in general ultimately 
triumphs over the fantastic notions which may have attained temporaiy 
Burrency with superficial judges. The latter soon pass away ; whereat 



S 848. What do we mean by the cononrrent Tastes of meiif which we make ttie 
ontvereal standard f Even among cultivated nations, what may pervert the Taste? 
Bbow \^o^^ its decisions are sometimes inilaenoed. What feeling is likely to lie pro* 
daced by these Inconsistencies ? Ultimately, however, what will we find ? 
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tl&e principles of tiae philosophic Taste are cnchangeable, being the same 
&o^«r that they were five thousand years ago. 

The nniyersality of Taste and the consistency of its decisions, except 
when temporarily perverted by external canses, prove that it is lar from 
being arbitrary, is independent of individnal fancies, and employs t 
practical criterion for determining their truth or fEJsehood. In erery 
composition, what captivates the imagination, convinces the reason, or 
toxiches the heart, pleases all ages and all nations. Hence the nnan- 
xmotis testimony which snccessive generations have borne to the merit 
of some few works of genius Hence the authority which such works 
have acquired as standards of composition ; since from them we learn 
what beauties give the highest pleasure, and elicit the general admi- 
ration of mankind. 

§ 249. The terms Taste and Genius being frequently con- 
founded, though signifying quite different things, it is of im- 
portance clearly to define the distinction subsisting between 
them. Taste consists in the power of judging ; Genius, in that 
of creating. Genius includes Taste; whereas the latter not 
only may, but generally does, exist without the former. Many 
are capable of appreciating poetry, eloquence, and the produc- 
tions of art, who have themselves no abilities for composing or 
executing. Delicate and correct Taste forms a good critic ; 
but Genius is further necessary to form a poet, an orator, or 
an artist. Genius, therefore, is a higher power than Taste. It 
implies a creative or inventive faculty, which not only per- 
ceives beauties already existing, but calls new ones into beings 
and so exhibits them as strongly to impress the minds of 
others. 

The term ChniuSy as commonly used, extends further 
than to the objects of Taste. Thus we speak of a genius for 
mathematics, for war, for politics, and even for mechanical em* 
ployments. In this acceptation, it signifies a natural talent 
or aptitude for excelling in any particular vocation. 

How Is it proved thftt the principles of Taste are not arbitraiy ? How have the 
great works of genius been regarded in all ages ? 

% 249. What terms are often confounded ? Show the difference between Taste and 
gAnia& Which forms the critic, and which the poet? Which Is the higher power? 
What is the common acceptation of the term genitb» t As possessed by indivldaa] 
votnds, which extends to the wider range of olitJecta, genios or Taste ? What is said of 
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Genius, the creative faculty, as possessed by individual 
minds, does not extend to so wide a range of objects as Taste. 
It is not uncommon to meet persons possesged of good Taste 
b several of the elegant arts, in painting, sculpture, music, 
and poetry ; but to find one who is an excellent performer in 
all these is much more rare, or rather not to be expected at 
ftll A universal genius is not likely to excel in any thing; 
only when the creative powers of the mind are directed exclu- 
eively to one object, is there a prospect of attaining eminence. 
W^ith Taste the reverse is "the case ; exercising it on one class 
of objects is likely to improve it as regards all. 

§ 250. Genius, as remarked above, implies the existence 
of Taste ; and the more the latter is cultivated and improved, 
the nobler will be the achievements of the former. Genius, 
however, may exist in a higher degree than Taste ; that is, a 
person's Genius may be bold and strong, while his Taste is re- 
markable for neither delicacy nor correctness. This is often 
the case in the infancy of a literature or an art : for Genius, 
which is the gift of nature, attains its growth at once ; while 
Taste, being in a great degree the result of assiduous study 
and cultivation, requires long and careful training to attain 
perfection Shakspeare is a case in point. Full of vigor and 
fire, and remarkable for the originality of his thoughts, he still 
lacks much of that dejicacy, both of conception and expre&sion, 
which has been attained by later writers of far inferior Grenius. 
Indeed, those who dazzle the minds of their readers with great 
and brilliant thoughts are too apt to disregard the lesser 
graces of composition. 



a nQiirensal genius ? Wliat is the result of ezerdsing Taste on any partionlar dass of 
olgectsr 

{ sea What is implied in genius? May it exist without a high degree of Tutor 
Whom is this often the case ? What author is a oase in pointf 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 

§ 251. The pleasures of Taste, since they arise from im- 
pressions made on the imagination, are generally known as the 
Pleasures of the Imagination. 

§ 252. The Imagination is that faculty of the mind by 

which it conceives ideas of things communicated to it oy the 

organs of sense, and, selecting parts of different conceptions, 

combines them into new wholes of its own creation. 

Imagination, like every other facnlty of mind, is of course confined 
to man. Openiog to him, as it does, an enlarged sphere of manifold 
and multiform pleasures, it affords a striking proof of Divine benevolence. 
The necessary purposes of life might have been answered, though our 
senses had served only to distinguish external objects, without conveying 
to us any of those delightfol emotions of which they are now the source. 
The Creator, however, has seen fit to vouchsafe to man these pure and 
innocent enjoyments for the purpose of elevating his aspirations, enno- 
bling his emotions, banishing unworthy thotights from his breast, freeing 
him from the control of passion and sense, and leading him to look 

beyond the earth, and 

** Before the transient and minato 
To prize the vast, the stable, the sabllme." 

' The mind that has once feasted on the pleasures which imagination 
affords, will never be satisfied to leave them for meaner enjoyments ; any 
more than one who from some height views a miy'estic river rolling its 
waves through spacious plains and past splendid .cities, will withdraw 
his gaze from the inviting prospect, to contemplate the stagnant pool at 
his feet 

§ 253. The process by which the emotions alluded to affect 
the imagination next requires attention. Whenever an obi«'>^ 



|«BL From what do the pleasares of Taste ariset --*»«»*« enjojed in theif 
Mited? ^usement? 

8 262. What is meant by the imagination r To .;^^^*°1 ^^Z\^^^J^ to tbo 
beatowa] is a proof of divine bcneflcenoe. How ^''^^ ^^*^ J^"^ "^ '^««» «"« P^ 
compare with other ei^oyments « J^^ ^^\ '^"ders it difflcuJt for the 

im Describe tiieprocew by which the B P«rf«-°««ice8 ? Whatelfecth.. the iabot 
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ealoulated to produce them is presented to the mind) tznless 
its attention is previously engrossed, a train of thought is im- 
mediately awakened, analogous in character to the object ex- 
citing it. It must be observed, however, that the simple per- 
ception ' of the object is insufficient of itself to excite the 
emotion. No pleasurable impression will be produced, unless 
the mind operates in connection with the sensatioi? ; unless 
he imagination busies atself with the pursuit of such trains of 
thought as are awakened. 

We find that the same thing is trae of the creations of Art. A fine 
landscape, a beautifdl poem, a thrilling strain of harmony, excite feeble 
emotions in oar minds, as long as our attention is confined to the quali- 
ties they present to our sensea We folly appreciate them only ^hen 
onr imaginations are kindled by their power, when we lose oarselyes 
amid the images smnmoned before ns, and wake at last from the play of 
fiuicy as from the charm of a romantic dream. 

§ 254. That pleasurable emotions are not produced bj 
mere impressions on the external senses, but remain unfelt 
unless these impressions are transferred to the imagination, is 
susceptible of conclusive proof. If, for instance, the mind is 
in such a state as to prevent the play of imagination, the sen- 
sation of pleasure is entirely lost, although of course the effect 
on the outward sense is the same. A man in pain or afflic- 
tion will contemplate without the slightest admiration scenes 
and objects, which, were his imagination at liberty, would 
afford him the liveliest pleasure. The sublimity and beauty 
of external nature are almost constantly before us, and not a 
day passes without presenting us objects calculated to charm 
and elevate the mind ; yet it is in general with a heedless eye 
that we regard them, and only at particular moments that we 
are sensible of their power. There are few that have not con- 
*'*j^ated with delight the beauties of a glowing sunset ; yet 
v^imi Is this o&SloYTS that, at times, all the gorgeous magnificence 



>tial to the production of a pleasorable eaottoa li 
'ons produced hy the creatfozis of art ? 
^s are not prodnoed hy mere impressioiia <m tbe 
-> in the impressions prodiced by the 
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vitii which Nature paints the heayenfl at the close of day falls 
pcwerless on the eye. 

This difference of effect is clearly not attributable to the objecti 
themselyes, nor to the external senses on which the impression is prima- 
rily produced : it arises from a difference in the state of our nmagina' 
tions ; from our disposition at one time to follow out the train of thought 
a'wakened, and our incapacity to do this, at another, in consequence of 
the pre-occupation of our minds by some engrossing idea. The pleasure! 
of Taste are enjoyed in their perfection only when the imagination it 
free, and the attention is so little occupied as to leave us open to aU tlie 
Impressions created by the objects before us. It is, therefore, always ia 
leisure hours that we turn to music and poetry for amusement Hie 
sesisons of care, of grief, of business, have other occupations ; and destroy, 
for the time at least, ova sensibility to the beautiful or the sublime, in 
proportion as the state of mind produced by them is unfjEiYorable to th^ 
exercise of the imagination. 

Another proof that imagination is the source of the pleas- 
ures of Taste may be derived from what is observed in the 
process of criticising. When, in considering a poem or paint- 
ing, we attend minutely to the language and structure of the 
one, or the coloring and design of the other, we cease to feel 
the delight which they otherwise produce. The reason of this 
is that by so doing we restrain our imagination, and, instead 
of yielding to its suggestions, resist them by fixing our atten- 
tion on minute and unconnected parts. On the contrary, 
if the imagination is ardent and is left to its free exercise, the 
mind receives pleasure from the performance as a whole, and 
takes no note of the minor details of criticism. 

' It is this chiefly that makes it difficult for young persons with lively 
imaginations to form correct judgments of the productions of literature 
and art, and which so often induces them to approve of mediocre per- 
formances. It is not that they are incapable of learning in what merit 
of composition consists ; for the principles which direct us in the format 



•b)eot si dUfereni timeB attribntablo f When are the pleasares ot taste enjoyed in thed 
perfection f When do we turn to music or poetry for aransement f 

What do facts observable in the process of criticising prove with regard to tbo 
pleasures of Taste ? State the arguments thus derived. What kind of <vitiC8 are per* 
KMis with ardent imaginations likely to become f What renders it difficult for the 
yoDag to ibrm correct Judgments of literary performances f What efbct has the labot 
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tion of critical opinions are neither nnmerons nor abfitroaeb It is not 
that sensibility increases with age ; for this all experience contradicts. 
But it is because at this period of life the imagination is fresh, and ia 
excited by the slightest causes ; because the young decide on the merits 
of a composition according to the impression it makes on this faculty ; 
because their estimate of its yalue is formed, not by comparing it with 
other works or with any abstract or ideal standard, but from the faeility 
with which it leads them into those enchanting regions of fancy where 
youth loyes to wander. It is their own imagination that m reidity pos- 
sesses the charms which they attribute to the work that excites it ; and 
the simplest tale is as capable of exciting this faculty in the young, and 
is therefore advanced to as hifi^h a rank in their estimation, as the most 
meritorious performances would be at a later period. 

All this flow of imagination, however, in which youth and men of 
sensibitity are apt to indulge, and which so often yields them pleasure 
while it involves them in incorrect judgments, the labor of criticism de- 
stroys. Thus employed, the mind, instead of being free to follow the 
trains of imagery successively awakened, is either fettered to the con- 
sideration of minute and isolated parts, or pauses to weigh the various 
ideas received. Thus distracted, it loses the emotion, whether of beauty 
or sublimity ; and, since the impression on the outward sense is evident- 
ly the same as before, it must be the restraint of imagination alone that 
makes the difference, and consequently this faculty is the sole source 
whence the pleasures of Taste flow. Accordingly^ the mathematician 
who investigates the demonstrations of the Kewtonian philosophy, the 
painter who studies the designs of Baphael, the poet who reasons on the 
measure of Milton, — all in such occupations lose the delight which these 
several productions give ; and, when they wish to recover the emotion 
of pleasure, must withdraw their attention from minute considerations, 
and leave their fancy to revel amid the great and pleasing conception 
with which it is inspired. 

§ 255. The pleasures received from objects of Taste de- 
pending, as we Lave seen, on the action of the imagination, it 
follows that whatever facilitates the lively exercise of this 
faculty heightens the pleasurable emotions experienced. This 
is obviously the effect of those interesting associations with 



Jt crlticlfiin on the flow of imagination ? What is eald of the mathematiciao, tbe 
painter, and the poet, when studying the great masters of their respective arts f 

S 256. On what do the pleasures received from objects of Taste' depend ? What^ 
therefore, heightens the pleasurable emotions experienced ? Of what is this obvioitBlf 
til* effect ? In how manv classes are associations oomj>rised ? What is the first dm ? 
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particular objects which exist in every mind. These aflfKMsia- 
tions are comprised in three classes : — 

L Personal. No man is indifferent to a yiew of the house where he 
was born, the school where he was educated, or the scenes amid which 
his infancy was spent. So many images of past affections and past hap- 
piness do they recall, that, common-place as they may seem to othem, 
to him they are a source of indescribable rapture. There are melodies^ 
also, that were learned in infancy, or were sung perhaps by beloyed 
voices now silent, which awake strong feeling within us whenever they 
are heard, and are through life preferred to all others. 

n. NaiwMtl, Next to personal assoeiations, those connected with 
our country are most calculated to heighten our emotions of pleasure. 
What American can visit the localities consecrated by the blood of his 
struggling ancestors, can behold Bunker Hill, Bennington, Valley Forge, 
Ck>wpens, or Yorktown, and not feel his heart touched with a far higher 
and stronger enthusiasm than would be kmdled by the mere beauty of 
the respective scenes ? To others, they may be objects of indifference ; 
to us, they are hallowed by their connection with our ooxmtry's history. 
In like manner, the fine lines which Virgil, in his Georgics, has dedicated 
to the praises of his native land, beautiful as they are to us, were un- 
doubtedly read with far greater pleasure by the ancient Roman. 

Tlie influence of such associations in increasing the beauty or sub- 
limity of musical compositions must have been generally observed. 
Swiss, soldiers in foreign lands have been so overwhelmed with melan« 
choly on hearing their celebrated national air, that it has beeiT found 
necessary to forbid its performance in the armies in which they serve. 
Tills effect is not attributable to the composition itself, but to the recol> 
lections with which it is accompanied ; to the images it awakens of 
peace and domestic pleasures, from which they have been torn, and to 
which they may never return. So the tune called Bellisle March is said 
to have owed its popularity in England to the supposition that it was 
the air played when the British army marched into Bellisle, and to its 
consequent association with images of conquest and military glory. 

TIL HistaricoL Powerful, though in a less degree than the asso- 

DeAcribe personal associations. Show how they impart additional intensity to tho 
pleasure received from certain melodies. What associations, next to personal ones, are 
most ealculAted to heighten oar pleasurable emotions? What scenes are likely to kin< 
lie enthusiasm in an Americanos heart f Why ? In whom i& it likely that the lines 
dedicated by Yii^l to his country awakened the liveliest pleasure? What oonipoei- 
Kons have their ^ffect greatly increased by such associatf oos ? What illustrati>m is 
dted, touching the Swiss soldiers ? To what is the effect of this national air attrib- 
atable? In like manner to what does tiie air called Bellisle March owe its popolarl^f 
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tUtions connected with our own land, are those founded on general bigt 
tory or the lives of distinguished persons. The valley of Yaudnse i* 
celebrated for its beauty ; yet how little would it have been este^ned; 
had it not been the residence of Petrarch ! In like manner, there are 
many landscapes, no doubt, more beautifdl than Runnymede ; yet thoaa 
who remember that this place witnessed the granting of the great char* 
ier which has guaranteed the rights and liberties of millions, will fisd 
few scenes affect their imaginations so strongly. 



• • • 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

BOUEOES OF THE PLEA8XJEES OP THE IMAGINATION. 
THE NOVEL. THE WONDERFUL. THE PICTURESQUE. 

§ 256. Of the five senses that have been given to man, 
three, — ^taste, smell, and touch ,-^are incapable by themselves of 
awakening the imagination to pleasure. Cooperating with the 
other two, they may contribute to the effect produced on this 
faculty ; or,' by the associations connected with their, sensa- 
tions, they may occasionally produce pleasing trains of thought : 
but, independently exercised, they cannot be regarded as 
sources of the pleasures of Taste. Hence the intensity of the 
affliction with which the blind and deaf man is visited. Out 
off from the manifold enjoyments ensured by sight and hear- 
ing, and by these alone, he finds but little solace in the posses- 
sion of the three inferior senses. 

Taste (in its literal signification) has to do with the body; it flatten 
and serves the grossest of all masters, the stomach. No sense has less 



V7Iuit is the Ihlrd (dass of associations? How do the7 rank as regards eflbctf Whst 

llostrations are given to prove their power ? 

$ 256. Which of the Ave senses are incapable of afibcting the imagination ? When do 

they contribute to the effect produced on this faculty ? How are they sometimes instrop 

mental in producing pleasing trains of thought? Independently exercised, are they 

Marces of the pleasure of Taste ? What follows with respect to the blind and <k«f 
^m? 

To what does the sense of Taste appeal? What kind of pleasarea is it inoaprtde cf 
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oosmection wiUi the mind, or is bo utterly incapable of jielding it 
pl^asnre. 

QmeU may sometimes seem to yield perceptions of the beautiM ; but 
il: is4>ecaase the odor is exhaled from an object that we already know 
fco be beantifol, and that is so independently of its fragrance. Tims the 
rose charms ns with its symmetrical proportions and the richness and 
variety of its shades ; its odor is agreeable, not beautifnl, and suggests 
Che idea of beauty only because we know it to proceed from a beautifiil 
object 

Touch may in a measure judge of smoothness, regularity, and sym- 
metry ; but not with sufficient promptness and accuracy to make it a 
source of pleasure to the imagination, unless sight comes to its aid. 

Agreeable trains of thought may, indeed, occasionally be awakened 
by the taste, smell, and perhaps touch, of particular objects with which 
striking recollections of the past are connected ; yet we cannot on that 
account say that the sensatix>ns produced through these media are a 
sonrce of mental pleasure. 

§ 257. The only senses capable of kindling the imagina- 
tion and exciting its pleasures are sight and hearing. The 
impressions of the former are the more striking, and the 
enjoyment they yield is both more lasting and more intense. 
The blind, therefore, apart from the greater helplessness to 
which they are reduced, lose incomparably more of the pleas- 
ures of the imagination, whether awakened by nature or art, 
than the deaf. 

Iliese senses seem to be particularly in the service of the soul. The 
sensations they produce are pure, not gross ; intellectual, not corporeal. 
Tliey contribute to the refining rather than the sustaining of life. They 
procure us pleasures which are not selfbsh and sensual, but noble and 
eleyating. 

§ 258. To these two senses, then, through the operation 
of which natural objects excite a flow of imagination and con- 

piodactng? Of what may smell sometimes seem to yield perceptions? Explain how 
this is, and illnstrate it in the case of the rosa Of what qualities may touch, in a 
meaaare, Judge ? Why is if not, then, a source of pleasure to the imagination ? To 
what are the agreeable trains of thought sometimes awakened by these sienses 
Bttribntablef 

$257. What senses alone are capable of kindling the imagination? Which pn>> 
tnces the more striking impressions ? How, then, does the afiUction of the blind com- 
pare with that of the deaf ? What is said of tho sensations and pleasures prodacod by 
light and hearing ? 
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sequent pleasure, art must be addressed, in order to make an 
impression on the mind. The eye being, as we have seen, 
the medium of the most vivid and abundant sensations, to it 
most of the fine arts, — ^paintiog, sculpture, architecture, and 
landscape-gardening, — are exclusively addressed. Music, po- 
etry^ and rhetoric (which we have seen is a mixed art), ad- 
dress themselves to the ear. 

§ 259. We may divide those objects of sight and hearing 
which constitute the source of pleasure to the imagination, 
into two great classes, the productions of nature and those of 
art. Strictly speaking, our subject leads us to treat only of 
the. latter, or rather of that class of the latter which pertains 
exclusively to tho art of composition. Yet, as the relation 
subsisting between the two is intimate and they often afford 
striking illustrations of each other, we shall briefly extend our 
notice to both. 

§ 260. The different characteristics which an object must 
possess to excite the imagination are known as the novel, the 
wonderful, the picturesque, the sublime, and the beautiful 
Of these the last two are by far the most fruitful sources of 
pleasure. 

These five qualities belong alike to natural and artificial objects 
Two others must here be mentioned, more limited in extent, because ap* 
plicable orly to the creations of art. 

L Fidelity of imitation. Art in many cases aims at nothing more 
than a reproduction of nature. In these cases, the closer resemblance 
the copy bears to the original, the greater pleasure does it afford. Not 
is this less true, though the object copied be destitute of beauty, or 
even repulsivet In a picture we can endure the filthy lazzaroni and dis* 
gusting dwarf, from whom in life we would turn away with uncOntrol* 



§268. To what must art be addressed? Which arts are addressed to tho eye? 
Which, to the ear? 

§259. Into what two great classes are the objects of sight and hearing divided? 
What is said of the relation subsisting between them ? 

§ 260. Enumerate the characteristics which an object must possess, to excite the 
imagination. Which of these are the most firuitfal sources of pleasure ? To what ob- 
Jecta do these qualities belong? What two others are more limited in extent? In 
what Gaa«8 ia fidelity of imitation a source of pleasure ? Zllastrate tho &ot that a btlb- 
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Ifible EYenioiL The mind is pleased with the fidelity of the representa- 
tion, because in the triumphs of art the whole species may be said to 
have a common concern and pride. 

IL Wit, humor, and ridicule, in literary compositions, are the sohree 
of various pleasures. These a^ of such importance as to require future * 
consideration at some length. 

§ 261. The Novel is an important source of the pleasures 
of Taste, producing, as It does, a lively and instantaneous effeot 
on the imagination. An object which has no merit to recom- 
mend it, except its being uncommon or new, by means of this 
quality gives a quick and pleasing impulse to the mind. A 
degree of novelty, indeed, though not essential to the produc- 
tion of impressioDS by the beautiful or the sublime, consider- 
ably heightens them ; for objects long familiar, however 
attractive, are apt to be passed over with indifference. 

The emotion produced by novelty is of a livelier and more 
pungent nature than that excited by beauty ; but is propor- 
tionally shorter in its continuance. If there is no other charm 
to rivet our attention, the shining gloss thus communicated 
soon wears off. 

The desire to see and hear what is new is tmiversal, and is known 
as curioiity, No emotion of the mind is stronger or more general Con- 
versation is never more interesting than when it turns on strange ob- 
jects and extraordinary events. Men tear themselves from their fami- 
lies in search of things rare and new, and novelty converts into pleasures 
the fatigues and even the perils of travelling. By children, also, this 
feeling is constantly manifested. We see them perpetually running from 
place to place, to hunt out something new ; they catch, with eagerness 
and often with very little choice, at whatever comes before them. 
N<rw. by reason of its nature, novelty cannot for any length of t\pie en- 
gross our attention ; and hence curiosity is the most versatile of all our 



ftU representation pleases, though the object copied may be absolately repoMye 
Explain the reason. What source of pleasure to the imagination belongs excluslTely 
to literary compositions ? S 

i 261. What is the effect of the novel on the imagination? What, on the impres* 
rions produced by the beautiftil and the sublime ? How does the emotion produced by 
noTelty compare with that excited by beauty f What is the desire to see and hear new 
UilngB called ? How do men show that they are under its control ? How Is It iiuuif< 
felted by children ? What la the leading cbaraoterlstie of coriasi^ ! 
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affeetioiu. It is eoxutantly changing its object, and always presents m 
appearance of anxiety and restlessness. 

§ 262. Novelty is possessed by objects in different degrees, 
to whicb its effects are proportioned. 

I. The lowest degree is found in objects surveyed a second 
time after a long interval 

Experience teaches ns that, without any decay of remembrance^ ab- 
sence always gives an air of novelty to a once familiar objects Thus, a 
person with whom we have been intimate, returning from abroad after 
a long interval, appears almost like a new acquaintance. Distance oi 
place contributes to this effect no less than lapse of time ; a friend, for 
example, after a short absence in a remote country, has the same air of 
novelty as if he had returned after a longer interval from a place nearer 
home. The mind unconsciously institutes a connection between him 
and the distant region he has visited, and invests him with the sisga- 
(arity of the objects he has seen. 

II. The next degree of novelty belongs to objects respect- 
ing which we have had some previous information. 

Description, though it contributes to familiarity, cannot altogether 
remove the appearance of novelty when the object itself is presented 
The first sight of a lion, for instance, is novel, and therefore a source of 
pleasure, although the beholder may have previously obtained from pie- 
tores, statues, and natural history, a thorough acquaintance with all his 
DecuUarities of appearance. 

III. A new object that bears some distant resemblance 
to one already known is an instance of the third degree of 
novelty. 

We are familiar, for example, with the features of the Caucasian race 
of men, having seen them from infancy ; the first sight of a Chinese, 
however, is novel and pleasing, because, although he bears a resemblance 
to those we already know, the points of difference are sufficient to ex- 
cite our curiosity. 

lY. The highest degree of novelty is that which eharacto^ 

% 2Gi. To what are the effects of novelty proportioned ? In what objects is wmitj 
iyond In the lowest degree ? What is always the eflPect of absence ? What besldM 
fa{>se of time oontribntes to this effect ! Illostrate this. What connection is nnoon- 
wlouBly instituted by the mind f What objects are characterized by novelty In fbt 
JI5S.^t^^*^' What is the effect of description? Illustrate this. What is the n«t 
2«»*\rf^l^^^*^'y' Give an Illustration. To what otjeots does the liiglie^ 
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1160 objects entirely unknown and bearing no analogy to any 
with which we are acquainted. 

§ 263. The Wonderful is analogous in character to tho 
novel, and is by some confounded with it. It is equally a 
source of pleasure, its charm consisting principally in the pro- 
duotion of unexpected trains of thought. 

' The difference between the novel and the -wonderful is readily illiu- 
tratod. A trareller who has never seen an elephant, goes to a jungle 
in India for the purpose of meeting wiUi one ; if he sneceeds, the sight 
is novel and pleasing, but not wonderful, for it was fhlly expected. A 
Hindoo, wandering in America, suddenTy sees an elephant feeding at 
large in a field : the sight is not novel, for he ifl aecustomed to the ani* 
Dial; it is wonderM, however, because totally unexpected, and is 
pleasing in proportion. 

Hie Chinese appreciate the fact that the wonderful pleasurably ex- 
cites the imagination in a high degree, and take advantage of it in the 
embellishment of Uieir gardens, which, we may add, are among the finest 
in the world. A torrent, for example, is conveyed under the ground, 
that the visitor may be at a loss to divine whence the unusual sound 
proceeds; and, to multiply still stranger noises, subterranean cavities are 
devised in every variety. Sometimes one is unexpectedly led into a 
dark cave, which still more unexpectedly terminates in a landscape en- 
riched with all tlie beauties that nature can afford. In another quar^ 
ter, enchanting paths lead to a rough field, where bushes, briers, and 
stones, interrupt the passage ; and, while means of egress are being 
sought, a magnificent vista opens on the view. 

§ 264. The Picturesque is by some regarded simply as a 
variation of the beautiful, and treated under that head. The 
term seems, however, to be applied to objects which have a 
rugged appearance, in contradistinction to such as are sublime 
or beautiful, particularly when introduced among the latter by 
way of contrast. Affecting the mind at first with an emotion 

of surprise, such objects soon give birth to an additional train 

■ — — — ' 

§26$. To what is the wonderful analogous? In what does its cbann condst? 
IBnitrato the dlflference between the novel and the wonderfUL What nse do the Ghl* 
neae make of the &ct that the wonderftd pleasnrably excites the imagination ? Show 
\tm tbey apply this principle in their gardens. 

1 964 To what do some r^ard the pictiirewtue as belonging ? To what objects doea 
Olsterm seem rather to be applied? Witii what eniotion do pictnresqne otjjeots ftrsi 
•fEeot tho mind ? To what do they soon gire birth ? Mention some pictaresqne tib* 

9 
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of images which the scene itself would not have soggested. A 
rained tower in the midst of a deep wood, an old bridge flmig 
across a chasm between rocks, a moss-covered cottage on a 
precipice^ are instances of the picturesque. We have other 
examples in a stream with a broken surface and an irregulai 
motion ; and, among trees, not in the smooth young beech ox 
the fresh and tender ash, but in the gnarled oak and knotty 

elnu 

It is not neoeasary that pictoreBque oljeots Bhoidd be of great axe; 
it is enough if they are rough and scraggy, if they indicate age by their 
appearance and have forms characterized by sudden variations. Aiwwig 
animals, the ass is generally regarded as more pictoresqne than the 
horse ; and, among horses, it is to the wild and rough forester or the worn- 
out cart-horse, that this epithet is applied In our own species, objects 
merely picturesque are to be found among the wandering tribes of gyp- 
sies and be^ars ; who, in all their characteristics, bear a close analogy 
to the wild forester and worn-out cart-horse, as well as to old millfl^ 
hoYels, and similar inanimate objects. 



• • • 



LESSON XXXIX. 



THE SUBLIME. 



§265. The term Sublimity, for which grandeur is by 
some used as an equivalent, is applied to great and noble ob* 
jects which produce a sort of internal elevation and expansion. 
The emotion, though pleasing, is of a serious character, and, 
when awakened in the highest degree, may be designated even 
as severe, solemn, and awful ; being thus readily distinguish- 
able from the livelier feelings produced by the beautiful 



jeota. What is the leading characterisUo of such objects ? Is the aas or the hoiM 
the more pietaresqiie ? To what kind of horses is this epithet applicable? 
members of oor own species present a pictnresqae appearance ? To what are they i 
•goxia in cbaracter ? 

§aes. What word is used as an equivalent for «i*6Mm«y f To what are th«M 
applied ? Describe the emotion produced by sublimity. 
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The priucipal sooroe of the sublime is might, or powet 
in a state of active exertion. Hence the grandeur of earth- 
quakes and volcanoes ; of great conflagrations ; of the stormy 
ocean and mighty torrent; of lightning, tempests^ and all 
violent commotions of the elements. 

A stream that confines itself to its banks is a beautiful object ; but, 
wben it rushes with the impetuosity of a torrent, it becomes sublimei 
** The sight of a small fire/' says Longinus, " produces no emotion ; but 
-we are struck with the boiling furnace of £tna, pouring out whole rivers 
of liquid fiame." The engagement of two great armies, being the high- 
est exertion of human might, constitutes one of Uie noblest and most 
magnificent spectacles that can be presented to the eye, or exhibited to 
the imagination in description. lions and other animals of streng^ are 
Bnbjects of some of the grandest passages. In what sublime terms is the 
war-horse described in Job 1 

"Hast thou given the horse strength) hast thou clothed his neck 
with thunder! Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper f The 
elory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth 
in bis strength ; he goeth on to meet the armed men. He mocketh at 
fear, and is not afirighted; neither tumeth he back fr^ran the sword. 
The quiver rattieth against him, the glittering spear and the shield. He 
Bwalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage ; neither believeth he 
that it is the sound of the trumpet He saith among Uie trumpets. Ha, 
ha t and he smelleth the battie afar off,** 

The description of the leviathan is worked up in the same book with 
fine effect 

" Canst thou draw out leviathan with an hook ) or his tongue witii a 
cord which thou lettest down ? Canst thou put an hook into his hose ) 
or bore his jaw through with a thorn ) Wilt thou play with him as 
with a bird ? or wilt thou bind him for thy maidens ) By his neesings a light 
doth shine, and his eyes are like the eyelids of the morning. Out of his 
mouth go burning lamps, and sparks of fire leap out Out of his nos- 
trils goeth smoke, as out of a seething ^t or cauldron. His breath kin* 
dieth coals, and a flame goeth out of his mouth. In his neck remaineth 
strength, and sorrow is turned into Joy before him." 

§ 266. The simplest form in which sublimity develops it- 

WiuA is the prindpaL soorce of the Bublime? From this soproo what derlTt 
thflirfprandeor? How is a stream that confines itself to its banks oharacteilzed? When 
does the same stream become sablime ? Bepeat the remark of Lon^ns. What Is 
fhe hi^^MSt exertion of human might f What kind of a ^eotade does a battle, there- 
fbn^ Cfmstitate ? What animals form the subject of scnne of the grandest passages? 
Where are the war-horse and the leviathan described in sublime terms ? Bepeat these 
ieseriplions. 

i iM. What is the simplest form in which sublimity develops itself! Give some 
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self 10 vMtnesfl. Wide-extended plaiiiB, to which the eye di0» 
eeniB no limit ; the firmament of heaven ; the boondleaa eK 
panse of ocean, — ^furnish us with familiar examples. 

To eoimeet greatneM of size with greatness of character is natural, 
particularly with unenlightened minds. The Scythians, for ejcample^ 
were so impressed with the fisme of Alexander the Great that the^ 
tfiooght he must be a giant, and were astonished when they found him 
to be rather under than above their own size. 

Hie mind is inadequate to the conception of infinity, and intuitiyely 
inyests whateyer approaches it with a character of grandeur. Hence, 
infinite space, endless numbers, and eternal duration, possess this 
quality in an eminent degrea It must be observed, however, that 
where there is such variety in the parts of any object that one cannot 
be inferred from another, unless they are of such size that all can be 
taken in at one view» a portion of the subUmity is lost. When there is 
such immensity that the whole cannot be comprehended at once, tiie 
mind is distracted rather than satisfied, and is excited only to an in- 
ferior degree of pleasure. With the sky and the ocean this is not the 
ease ; because what is invisible is the coimterpart of what we see, and 
from such portions as meet the eye imagination can readily draw the 
picture of such as are concealed from iL When, however, every part 
must be seen that an idea of the whole may be formed, any degree of 
magnitude inconsistent with distinctness diminishes the efieot. Addi- 
son's observation is therefore just, that there would have been more tnie 
sublimity in one of Lysippus' statues of Alexander, though no larger than 
life, than in the vast Mount AUios, had it been cut into the figure of the 
hero, according to the proposition of Phidias, with a river in one hand, 
and a city in* the other. 

§ 267. All vastness produces the impression of sublimity. 
This impression, however, is less vivid in objects extended in 
length or breadth than in such as are vast by reason of their 
height or depth. Though a boundless plain is a grand object, 
yet a high mountain to which we look up, or an awful preci* 

fiunlUor ezamplea. With what is it natural to o<»uioct greatneas of charaoter ? Wlwt 
did the Scythiana think respecting Alexander the Great? To what is the mind in- 
•deqnate ? What objects, therefore, are eminently grand ? When there is vaiiety in 
the parts of an object, what degree of magnitude is ineondstent with ^e highest 8ab> ~ 
Umlty ? Why does not this principle operate in the ease of the sky and the ocean 
What remark does Addison make fai illastration of this point? 

S 267. With the same size, in what directions must bodies be extended, t» be most 
WDUmef How does a boundless plain compare with a high mountain or an awlW 
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piee or tower from which we contemplate objects beneath, u 
still grander. The sublimity of the firmament arises as well 
from its height as from its vast extent. 

Our eyery-day actions show that we are aware of the ^eot pro- 
duced on the mind by elevation. We raise lofty monnmentB, and on 
their tope place the statnes of onr heroes, at as great a height as is 0010^ 
patible with distinctness of view. So thrones are erected for kings, and 
elevated seats forjudges and magistrates. Among all nations, Hearen 
18 placed far above, Hell far below. Why are these directions prefer- 
red to all others, if the mind does not instinotiTdy connect an idea of 
grandeur with great height and deptiif 

§ 268. The solemn and the terrible are important elements 

of the sublime ; hence, darkness, solitnde, and silence, which 

have a tendency to fill the mind with awe, contribute much to 

sublimity. It is not the gay landscape, the flowery field, oi 

the flourishing city, that produces the emotion of grandeur : 

but the hoary mountain, and the solitary lake ; the aged forest, 

and the torrent falling down the precipice. 

Hence, too, night scenes are generally the most sublime. The firma- 
ment, yrh&a. filled with stars in magnificent profusion, strikes the imagin 
nation with a more awfiil grandeur than when we view it enlightened 
by the brightest noon-day sun. The sound of a bell and the striking of 
a large dock are at any time grand ; but they become doubly so, when 
heard amid the stillness of night. In descriptions of the Deity, dark- 
ness is often introduced, and with great effect, as a means of imparting 
additional sublimity to the subject. " He maketh darkness his payilion," 
saith the inspired writer; "He dwelleth in the thick dpud." So^ 
Milton:— 

<* How ofl; amidst 

TUok doads uid dark, do«s Heayen^s sU-ndiog Sire 

Choose to reside, his gloiy nnobscnred, 

And with the m^esty of darkness round 

Glreles his throne I ^* 

§ 269. Obscurity is another source of the sublime. We 

predploe? To what is the sublimity of the finnament owing? How, in eyery-^by 
li^ do we ayail ourselyes of the eflSscts produced by eleyation ? Why do all nations 
locate Heayen aboye them, and Hell below ? 

S 26a What other elements contribute largely to the sublime ? Giye instances ef 
their effect As regards sublimity, what is the effect of darkness on the heayens, the 
sound of beUs, &c. ? What is often introduced Into descriptions of the Deity, and witJi 
what efDact ? Giye an example from Scripture ; ttom Milton. 
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have seen that in natural and visible objects, when a portioa 
of the form is seen, it is essential that the whole be within 
reach of the eye, unless there is such uniformity that its ap- 
pearance can be readily inferred. When no part, howeveri 
is visible or material, but the whole is left to imagination, the 
obscurity and uncertainty fill the mind with indescribable 
awe. Thus we find that descriptions of supernatural beings 
are characterized by sublimity, though the ideas they yield 
are confused and indistinct. The superior power we attribute 
to such beings, the obscurity with which they are veiled, and 
the awe they awaken in our minds, necessarily render them 
sublime. The grand effect of obscurity is obvious in the fol- 
lowing passage from the book of Job : — 



u 



In thoughts from the visioiiB of th« night, when deep sleep fialleih 
on men, fear came upon me, and trembling, which made all my bones 
to shake. Then a spirit passed before my face ; the hair of my fledi 
stood np. It stood still, bntl could not discern the form thereof: an 
image was before mine eyes, there was silence, and I heard a voice, .. 
saying, ' Shall mortal man be more just than God ? shall a man be more 
pure than his Maker f * " 

As a general principle, all objects greatly elevated, or fax removed as 
regards either space or time, are apt to strike ns as grand. Whatever 
is viewed throngh the mist of distance or antiquity looms larger than its 
natural size. Hence epic poets find it expedient to select as heroes the 
great personages of bygone times, rather than those of their own day, 
though equally distinguished. 

It follows that no ideas are so sublime as those connected 
with the Supreme Being, the least known but incomparably 
the greatest of all things ; the infinity of whose nature and 
the eternity of whose duration, joined to the immensity of 
His power, though they transcend our conceptions, yet exalt 
them in the highest degree. 

§ 270. Sublimity is also frequently heightened by disor- 



% 369. Whftt is another sonrce of the snblime ? Show the difference in tbis respoct 
b«tween material and immaterial things. What is said of snpemataral objects ? Qaote 
^nftn. Job a anblime passage descriptiye of a spirit As a general principle, what objeds 
strike OS as grand 1 Why do epic poets select as heroes personages of bygone timet! 
With whom are our sublimest ideas connected f 

1 270. By what is sublimity frequently heightened ? What feeling does strict i«ga> 
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der. When we gaze at things striotlj regular in their outline 
and methodical in the arrangement of their parts, we feel a 
sense of confinement incompatible with mental expansion. 

flxact proportion of parts, though it often contributes additional 
«fiact to the beantifol, seldom enters into die sublime. A great mass of 
rooks thrown wildly and confusedly together by the hand of nature 
produces a greater impression of grandeur in the mind than if they had 
been adjusted to each other with the utmost taste and care. 

§ 271. We have thus far considered sublimity as belong- 
ing to visible things merely ; it may, however, characterize 
objects of hearing, as well as those of sight Among the arts 
which please the imagination through the ear, poetry and 
rhetoric have already been enumerated. Though, with the 
aid of conventional characters which represent words and 
thereby ideas, they address the eye, and may therefore be un- 
derstood by the deaf, yet they are to be regarded as primarily 
appealing to the ear, and governed by principles laid down 
with the direct view of producing the liveliest effect on that 
organ. Accordingly, under the head of sublimity, as pertain- 
ing to objects of hearing, we must treat of the sublime in 
writing ; and thia^ by reason of its importance, will constitute 
a separate lesson It remains for us here to enumerate the 
sounds characterized by sublimity. These are included in 
five classes, as follows : — 

L Those associated with ideas of danger; such as, the howling of a 
storm, the rumbling of an earthquake, the groaning of a volcano, 
the roaring of thunder, the report of artillery. 

EL Those associated with great power actively ezerled ; as, tne noise 
of a torrent, the fall of a cataract, the uproar of a tempest, the dash 
of waves, the crackling of a conflagration. 

SL Those associated with ideas of majesty, solemnity, deep melancholy 
or profound grief; as, the sound of the trumpet and other warlike 
instruments, the notes of the organ, the tolling of the bell, <bo. 



Vtffty produce f To what does eicact proportion of parts oontribnte ? In what poaitiQQ 
do masBiye rooks produce the greatest impression of grandenr ? 

1 271. To what, besides objects of si^t, does sublimity belong? To what aonae an 
tlie arts of poelary and rhetoric addressed? With what three daases of ideas moat 
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rV. Of the notes of animalH, those awaken the emotion of grandem 
which are known to proceed from strong or ferocious creatures. Ai 
examples of this class, the roar of the Uon, the growling of bears, 
the howling ^f wolves, and the scream of the eagle, may be men- 
tioned. 

V. Those sounds of the human yoioe may be accoxmted sublune which 
indicate that the more serious emotions, — sorrow, terror, and the 
like, — are strongly excited. The tones which, in general, denote a 
high degree of emotion, will be found to be loud, grave, lengthened, 
and swelling; 

§ 272. It will be seen that the sublimity of sound axiBes, 
not from any inherent quality or independent fitness to pro- 
duce the emotion, but exclusively from the association of 
ideas. 

This is evident from the (act that, as soon as the soxmd is separated 
from the idea, it ceases to be sublime. Thus, persons who are afraid of 
thunder frequently mistake some common sound for it, such as the roll- 
ing of a cart or carriage. While the mistake continues, they feel an 
emotion of sublimity ; but, the moment they are xmdeceived, they are 
the first to laugh at their error and ridicule the noise that occasioned 
it. Similar mistakes are often made, in those countries where earth- 
quakes are common, between inconsiderable sounds and the low rum- 
bling noise which is said to precede such an event ; there can be no 
doubt that, the moment the truth is discovered, the emotion of sublimi- 
ty is at an end. So, children are at first as much impressed with the 
thunder of the theatre as with that of the genuine tempest ; but, when 
they understand the delusion, regard it as no more than the insignificant 
noises they hear every day. Again, to the Highlander the sound of the 
bag-pipe is sublime, because it is the martial instrument of his country, 
and is constantly associated with splendid and magnificent images ; to 
the rest of the world, the instrument is at best barely tolerable. FinaU 
ly, that sublimity in the tones of animals arises from associations with 
their character seems obvious fr-om several considerations. The howl 
of the wolf differs little from that of the dog either in tone or strength; 



MTUidB be asflodatod, in order to be snblime? Give examples of eaeh. Of fhe notM 
of ftnimftiM, -vf hich awaken the emotion of grandeur ? What sonnds of the human Tcriee 
are accounted sublime ? What tones denote a high degree of emotion f 

S272. From what does the sublimity of sound arise? What evidence is there of 
this r niuatrate the point by stating what takes place when some insignificant sound 
j»n^8tak«n for thunder or the rumbling of an earthquake. How is the sound of tba 
>^-pipe regarded by the Highlander t How, by the rest of the worid ? WUat fMk 
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but there is no eompwuon between them in point of rabliniity, beeaius 
we know the one to be a saYsge, and the other a domestie, animaL 
There are few animal sounds so loud as the lowing of a cow ; yet itjwiU 
be admitted that it is far from being characterized by sublimity. We 
may therefore infer that soimds possess this quality, not by reason of 
any inherent character, but only through the associations connected 
with them. 



• •» 



LESSON XL. 

THE SUBLIME IN WRITINQ. 

§ 273. For a literary composition to possess sublimity, it 
is necessary that the subject be sublime ; that^ if a scene p/ 
natural object, it be one which, exhibited to us in reality, 
would inspire us with thoughts of the elevated, awful, and 
magnificent character that has been described. This excludes 
what is merely beautiful, gay, or elegant. If it be attempted, 
with the aid of rhetoric, to make any such object the theme 
of a sublime composition, the effort will prove a failure, and 
bombast or frigidity of style 'will result. 

§ 274. We shall find, then, that the passages generally 
accounted sublime are, for the most part, descriptions of the 
natural objects mentioned in the last lesson as capable of pro- 
ducing the emotion of grandeur ; or, in other words, of what 
is vast, mighty, magnificent, obscure, dark, solemn, loud, pa- 
thetic, or terrible. 

Shakspeare, in the following lines, fdrnishes us with a fine example 
of sublimity, arising from the vastness of the objects successively pre- 

Btons the difference ? From what does snbUmlty In the tones of aalmala arlae ? lUiw. 
ttatetbifl. 

$ 27a. What is OBsential to sublimity in a literary composition ? If a scone or natam 
otjjeet is treated oi; what mast be its character? What is excluded ? What will re< 
salt, if it be attempted to write sublimely on a trivial subject ? 

% 274. Of what, then, for the most part, are sublime passages descriptions f Bepeot 
the quotation from Shakspeare, and show wherein its sublimity oonsista. 

9* 
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tented, and the pathetic thought that all this magnifioeiiiee and fpreatr 
aeM is destined to deetraetion. 

** The clond-capt towen, tho gotgeoiu palao«t, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itseU^ 
Yeft, all whioh it inherit, shall dissolve; 
And, like an insubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind." 

As observed in § 265, battles are among the snblimest spectacles on 
which the eye can gaze, by reason of their displaying immense power in 
the act of violent exertion. We may, therefore, look for the same ele- 
ment of grandeur in descriptions of such scenea Homer furnishes one 
of the snblimest, as well as earliest, in the whole range of poetry. 

" When now gathered on either side, the hosts plonged together in 
fight ; shield is harshly laid to shield ; spears crash on l£e brazen corse- 
lets; bossy buckler with buckler meets; loud tumult rages over all; 
groans are mixed with the exulting shouts of men ; the slain ^and the 
slayer join their cries; the earth is floating round with blood. As 
when two rushing streams from two mountains come roaring down, and 
throw together their rapid waters below, they roar along the gulfy vale. 
9he startled shepherd nears the sound, as he stalks o'er the oistant 
hills ; so, as they mixed in fight, from both armies clamor with loud 
terror arose." 

From Ossian we take another description of a battle-scene, which 
bears, it wiU be observed, a decided resemblance to the one last quoted, 
both in the enumeration of circumstances, and in the comparison of the 
contending hosts to two mountain torrents. Both are eminently sub- 
lime, presenting to us in a few words a succession of striking images. 

** like Autumn's dark storms pouring from two echoing hills, towards 
each other approached the heroes ; as two dark streams from hjgh rocks 
meet and roar on the plain, loud, rough, and dark in battle, meet Loch- 
lin and LiisfoiL Chief mixes his strokes with chief, and man with man I 
Steel sounds on steel, and helmets are cleft on high : blood bursts and 
smokes around : strings murmur on the polished yews : darts rush along 
the sky : spears fall hke circles of l^ht whioh ^d the stormy face of 
night 

" As the noise of the troubled ocean when roll the waves on high, as 
the last peal of thundering heaven, such ib the noise of battle. Though 
Cormac's hundred bards were there, feeble were the voice of a hundred 
bards to send the deaths to future times ; for many were the deaths of 
the heroes, and wide poured the blood of the valiant." 



What are among the snblimest spectacles, and vrhy ? What follows with respeet te 
desoripttcns of battle-scenes ? From what two authors are general descriptions of baU 
nee quoted ? How do they compare in point of sublimity ? In what respects do they 
reMmble each other? What other poet^s description of a similar scene is presenfeed? 
Bepeat It. How, tn your opinion, does it compare in point of grandeur with the twa 
■aWMtajuRt given? 
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Oompore with these the fine paBsage in the sixth book oi ParadiM 
Ijoetf than which nothing could be more lofty or forcible. 

^ Now stonnisg tary tom, 
And clamor sneh as heard in Heayen tlU now 
WasnoTor; anna on armor dashing brayed 
Honrtblo discord, and the madding wheda 
Of brazen chariots ragpd ; dire was the noise 
Of conflict ; oror-head the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts in flaming yolleya flow, 
And flying vaulted dther host with flre. 
So under flery cope together rushed 
Both batUos main, with mtnoua assault 
And inextinguishablo rage ; allHeaTon 
Besounded ; and, had earth been then, all earth 
Had to her centre shodc" 

Darkness, obscurity, and difficulty, are introduced with £ne effeol 
into the following passage from Milton, which describes the trayelliog 
of the fiJlen angels through their dismal habitation :— 

** O'er many a dark and dreaiy yale 
They passed, and many a region dolorous ; 
0^ many a frosen, many a fieiy Alp ; 
Bocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens and shades^ of death— 
A universe of death." 

Seldom has a supernatural being been represented with such genuine 
sublimity as in the foUowing fine extract from Ossian, descriptive of 
Fingal's interview with the spirit of Loda. The ghost is invested with 
obscurity, might, and terror ; the king of Morven, with fearless heroism ; 
the darkness of night is around : all things contribute to intensify the 
sublimity, with which, it may be added, the simple sententiousness of 
the style is eminently in keeping. 

" A blast came from the mountain : on its wings was the spirit of 
Loda. He came to his place in his terrors, and shook his dusky spear, 
fiis eyes appear like fiames in his dark face : his voice is like distant 
thunder. Fingal advanced his spear in night, and raised his voice on 
high. * Son of night, retire : call thy winds, and fly I Why dost thou 
come to my presence with thy shadowy arms f Do I fear thy gloomy 
form, spirit of dismal Loda ? Weak is thy shield of clouds ; feeble is 
that meteor tlr7 sword ! The blast rolls them together : and thou thy- 
self art lost. Fly from my presence, son of night I cfJl thy winds and 
flyl' 

What other passage is presented firom Milton? What points are introduced with 
lineefl!iMt? What specimen Is given of descriptions of supernatural objects? With 
what is tho ghost invested ? With what, the king ? What contributes to Intensify the 
sublimity ? 

How is the q^irit of Loda described? What does it command Fingal to do ? What 
is the result of the interview ? 
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** * Boft thon foroe me from my place t ' replied the hollow Toiee. ' I 
tarn the battle in the field of the oraTe. I look on the natioiis^ and 
they vaniflh : my nostrils pour the blast of death. I come abroad on 
the winds : the tempests are before my face. But my dwelling is calm 
aboye the doads; pleasant are the fields of my rest' 

" ' Dwell in thy pleasant fields,' said the long. * Let Oomhal'a boo 
be forgotten. Do my steps ascend from my mUs into liiy peaeefo] 
plains ff Do I meet thee with a spear on tay cloud, spirit of dieBnal 
Lodaff Why then dost than frown on me Why shake thine airy 
q>ear ff Thou frownest in y ain : I ney er fled from the mighty in war ; 
and shall the sons of the wind frighten the king of Moryenf IS'o— he 
knows the weakness of their arms.' 

*' ' Fly to thy land,' replied the form ; * take to the wind, and fljr f 
The blasts are m the hollow of my hand : the course of the storm is 
mine; fly to thy land, son of Oonmal, or feel my flaming wrath ! ' 

''He lifted high his shadowy spear I he beot forward his dreadful 
height Fingal, advancing, drew nis sword, the blade of dark-brown 
Luno. The gleaming path of the steel winds through the gloomy ghost 
The form fell shapeless into air." 

§ 275. Besides the objects enumerated in the last lesson, 
there is another class from which the subjects of the sublimest 
passages are often taken. They consist of the great and 
heroic feelings and acts of men ; and the eleyation which dis- 
tinguishes them is generally known as the moral or senti' 
mental sublime. When, in an extremely critical position, a 
person forgets all selfish interests and is controlled by high 
inflexible principles, we haye an instance of the moral 
sublime. 

The most fruitful sources of moral sublimity are these :— 

I. Firmness in the cause of truth and justice. 

Of this species of heroism, ancient Roman history furnishes many 
distinguished examples. Brutus, with unyielding sternness sentencing 
his sons to death, for having conspired against their country ; and Titus 
Hanlius, ordering his son to the stake, for engaging with an enemy con- 
trary to his conmiand ;^-excite in our minds the most elevated ideaa 
Socrates is another instance, who chose to die by hemlock, though 
means of escape were in his power, because their employment might have 
been construed into an admission of guilt Above all, among never-to- 



§ 276. Wlwt & meant by th6 moral or sentimental sublime ? When have we inBtaii* 
COB of the moral sublime ? What Is the first source of moral sublimity f WhA hi» 
tary fkimishes us examples of this species of heroism ? Mention twa What illustraUoq 
Is afforded by Socrates^ career ? What other memorable examples are cited ? What Ii 
the second source of the moral sublime ? Show how the sto^y of Damon and Fytidai 
ftiratohe. two examples of moral sublimity. What in8taa«<> is cited from Boman hi» 
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be-fovgotten instanceB of the moral sablim^, are to be mentioned the 
b«rcHe deaths of the Christian martyrs, who, amid tortores inconeeiT»> 
ble, in flames and on the rack, testified to the reality of their £uth. 

II. Generous self-saorifioe in behalf of another. 

The story of Damon and Pythias, the former of whom, having in- 
exurred the enmity of the tyrant Dionysins, was by him sentenced ta 
death, furnishes ns with two remarkable examples : first, that of 
Pythias, who remains as hostage during his firiend's farewell yisit to hia 
fiunily, on condition of sniSering in his stead if he does not return at the 
appointed time ; and, secondly, that of Damon, who, refusing to profit 
by the self-deyotion of Pythias, comes back in season to redeem hia 
pledge. We find another forcible illustration in (he career of Ccriola* 
nus ; when, after haying been besought in Tain by the leading men of 
IU»ne, he yields to his mother^s tears and prayers, though aware that 
the consequences will be fatal to himself, and consents to withdraw his 
army with the sad words, '' Mother, thou hast saved Bome, — but lost 
thy son I ^ Equally sublime is the self-devotion of Godrus, the last 
Athenian king. Informed by the oracle, that, in a battle which was 
about to take place, Athens or her king must perish, he rushed into the 
thickest of the fight, and by the sacrifice of himself saved, as he thought^ 
his country. 

N 

III. Self-possession and fearlessness in circamstanoes of 

danger. 

Of such elevated emotion, an incident in the career of Onsar affords 
a striking illustration. Crossing, on one occasion, a branch of the sea, 
he was overtaken by a tempest of such violence that the pilot declared 
himself unable to proceed, and was in the act of turning back. ** Quid 
times f GcesaremvehUI^ "What do you fear? Tou carry Csesarl" 
was the sublime reply. We have another example of heroism in Mu- 
cius Sctevola, thrusting his arm into Porsenna's camp-fire, to show how 
he scorned his threatened tortures, and keeping it there with unmoved 
countenance till it was entirely consumed. More than this, we see the 
effect produced by the act ; for Porsenna was so struck with it that he 
gave the youth, who had come to mnrder him, his life^ and subsequent- 
ly negotiated a peace with Rome. 

TV. Exalted patriotism. 
Wolfe's deathnscene embodies the height of the moral sublima 

- - - - - — • — ' ' 1 

toxy ? What, from tjvD early history of Athens ? What Is the third source of moral sub* 
Hmity ? Exemplify 4t with incidents drawn ftom the career of Caesar and that of Maolni 
ScsTola. What is the fourth sonroe of moral Bohlimityf Illustrate this with an ao- 
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Woimded on the PUoiu of Abraham, in the very death-agony, h« heazd 
thedifltant ahont, "They flyl they Ayr— "Who fly?" eagerly aaked 
the dying hero. — " The enemy," replied one of his officer& — " Then,** 
said he, " I die happy 1 " and expired. Another notable instance, qnoted 
by all French critics, occurs in one of Gorneille's tragedies. In the 
ttunoos combat between the Horatii and the Cnriatii, the old Horatiiia^ 
being informed that two of his sons are slain, and that the third has 
betaken himself to flight, at first will not believe the report; but, being 
thoroughly assured of the fact, he is filled with grief and indignation at 
this supposed unworthy behavior of his surviving son« He is reminded 
that hitf ison stood alone against three, and is asked what he wished thflt 
hehaddona " That he had died I " (Qu*U maurta l"^ isthereply. 
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LESSON XLI. 

THE SUBLIME IN WRITING (cONTINtTED). 

§ 276. To give effect to the description of a sublime ob* 
jeet, a clear, strong, concise, and simple, style, miist be em- 
ployed. 

These different qualities of style will be treated of hereafter ; their 
general character is sufficiently understood for our present purpose. 
Every thing must be painted in such terms as to leave no room for mis- 
apprehension. To ensure strength, such circumstances must be selected 
for the description as exhibit the object in a striking point of view. It 
IS plain that things present different appearances to us according to the 
side we look upon ; and that, when there are a variety of circumstances, 
our descriptions will vary in character according to those we select. In 
this selection lies the great art of the composer, and the difficulty of 
sublime writing. If the description is too general, and barl-en of cir- 
cumstances, we can not present a forcible picture ; while, if any trivial 
or common-place circumstance is introduced, the whole is d^raded. 

oount of Wolfe's death-scene. What notable instance of eicalted patriotism ogcuib ia 
one of Oomeille's tragedies? 

S 276. To give effect 'to the description of a snblime object, what kind of a s^ 

moat b« empIo7ed ? How must every thing be painted ? To ensure strength, what 

drcmnstances must be selected for the description ? In what lies the great art of sub* 

me writing ? if tho description is too general, what follows ? What, if a trivtol cl^ 
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llrasy if a etoim is the subject, scmietliing else is neeessiiry than to say 
that torrents of rain ponr down, and trees and houses are overthrown. 
We must seize on the more striking phenomena with which it is at- 
tOQided, and dwell only on its grander effects. 

§ 277. Conciseness is one of the most important essen- 
tials of sublimity in writing. The greatest thoughts must 
be presented in the fewest words. If the specimens in the 
last lesson, particularly those f^om Homer and Ossian, are 
examined, it will be seen that this is their leading feature ; no 
words are introduced unless essential to the idea. 

" I loye God and little children," says the German philosopher Rich* 
ter. In what more elevated terms conld he have expressed his love for 
ainlessness and innocence f The sentence is grand, because so strikingly 
condensed. The same conciseness constitutes the sublimity of CsBsar^s 
famous Teni, tidi, via, in whieh he announced to the Senate the re- 
sult of one of his battles ; a saying which loses just half its terse ener^ 
gy, when translated into English, " I came, I saw, I conquered." 

In the sentence before quoted, " Quid times f Ccuarem vehis" the 
effect is also due, in a measure, to the sententiousness of the style. It is 
readily seen how much is gained by conciseness, when we compare with 
these brief and eloquent words of the fearless conqueror, Lucan's ac- 
coimt of the scene, in which, by attempting to amplify and adorn the 
thought, he has diluted it into insignificance. 

** Bat Caesar, etiU saperior to distresa, 
Fearless and confident of sore auccees, 
Thos to the pilot load : — * The seas desplfle, 
And the vain threatening of the noisy skies ; 
V Though gods deny thee yon Aosonian strand. 

Yet go, I charge you ; go, at my command. 
Thy ignorance alone can cause thy fears, 
Thou know'st not what a freight thy yessel bears ; 
Thou know'st not I am he to whom 'Us given 
Never to want the care of watchfUl Heaven. 
Obedient fortune waits my humble thrall, 
And, always ready, comes before I call 
Let winds and seas loud wars at fi-eedom wage, 
And waste upon themselves their empty rage I 

eomstance is introduced ? If a stoim is the subject, what must be seized on, and what 
left untouched ? 

$ 277. What quality of style is particularly conducive to sublimity ? What must be 
the character of the thoughts, and what of the words? What will be found, on ez- 
amtnlng the specimens in the last lesson ? Give a sentence from Bichter, which is sub* 
Bme by reason of its conciseness. Give one from Caesar. When translated into Emgf 
Ush, how does this sentence compare in Bublimlty with the original? What otfaet 
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A itraigM', mii^tier, demon is fltj fMmd; 

Tb<m md tbj bark <m Cosar's Ikte depend. 

Tliou 8tuid'8t amazed to ylew this dreadful soeno, 

And wonder'st what the gods uid fortone mean : 

But artftilly their bounties thus tbey rsise^ 

And from my danger arr<^^ new praise; 

AmidBt the fears of death they bid me live, 

And still enhance what they are sore to giyei"— Bow& 

§278. Simplicity is no less essential to sublimity tbfln 
oonciseness. The words employed must be, not only few, but 
plain. High-flown and turgid expressions must be avoided no 
less carefully than mean, low, and trivial ones. Ornament^ 
however conducive to beauty of style, is here out of place. 
Nothing is more mistaken than to suppose that magnifioent 
words, accumulated epithets, and swelling expressions, consti- 
tute real elevation. 

This will be apparent firom an illustration. Longinns and all critics 
from his time to the present haye concurred in attributing the highest 
sublimity to the verse in Genesis which describes the creation of light: 
** And God said, Let there be light : and there was light.** But exchange 
its simplicity for misplaced ornament, — ** The sovereign arbiter of ju^ 
tore, by the potent energy of a single word, commanded light to eidaib, 
and immediately it sprang into being," — and the sound is indeed mag^ 
nified, but the sentiment is d^raded, and the grandeur is gone. 

The reason why a deficiency of conciseness or simplicity is fital to 
the sublime appears to be this. The emotion in question raises the 
mind considerably above its ordinary tone. A temporary enthusiasm 
is produced, extremely agreeable while it lasts, but from which the 
mind is every moment in danger of sinking to its usual leveL Now 
when an author has brought us, or is attempting to bring us, into this 
state of elevated rapture, if he indulgeis in unnecessary words, if he stope 
to introduce glittering ornaments, if he even throws in a single decora- 
tion that is inferior to the leading image, he loses the eritical moment; 
the tension of the mind is relaxed ; the emotion is dissipated, llie beau- 
tiful may survive; the sublime is sacrificed. 



sentence of Giesar^s owes a portion of its sublimity to condsenessf How Is ftii 
shown? 

S278. What besides oonciseness is essential to sublimify? What kind of dpresaioni 
must be avoided ? Dlnstrate the diflTerent effects produced hy dmple and by high-flowB 
language. Explain why a deficiency of conciseness or simplicity is fittal to tba 
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§ 279. The writer must not only be coneifle and simple ; 

be must also have a lively impression of his subject. If his 

own enthusiasm is not awakened, he cannot hope to excite 

emotion in others. 

All forced attempts by which a writer endeavon to excite himfielf 
and his readers, when his imagination begixu to flag, haye just the oppo- 
dlte effect firom what is intended A poet gains nothing by labored ap- 
peals, inTocations of the muses, or general ezolamations concerning tho 
greatness, terribleness, or majesty, of what he is about to describe. We 
find an example of snch forced introductions in Addison's description of 
the Battle of Blenheim. 

** But, O my mnse I whst zmmben wilt thov find. 
To Bing the ftarions troops in battle joined f 
Methinks I hear the dramas tnmnltaoixs Bound, 
The victor's shouts, and dying groans oonlbond ; " Ao. 

§280. When, therefore, an awe-inspiring object is pre- 
sented in nature, a grand creation in art, an exalted feeling in 
the human mind, or a heroic deed in human action ; then, if 
our own impression is vivid, and we exhibit it in brief, plain, 
and simple terms, without rhetorical aids, but trusting mainly 
to the dignity which the thought naturally assumes, we may 
hope to attain to the sublime. 

Sublimity, by its veiy nature, awakens but a short-lived emotion. 
By no force of genins can the mind for any considerable time be kept so 
far raised above its common tone. Neither are the abilities of any hu- 
man writer snj£cient to furnish a long continuation of uninterruptedly 
sublime ideas. The utmost we can expect is that the fire of imagina> 
tion should sometimes flash upon us, Hke lightning from heaven, and 
then disappear. No author is sublime throughout, in the true sense of 
the word. Yet there are some, who, by the strength and dignity of 
their conceptions, and the current of high ideas that runs throughout 
their compositions, keep their readers' minds in a state of comparative 

$2T9. What else must a writer have, to write sabllmely? What is said of forced 
attempts to ezdte one^s eelf And one'B readers? From what does a writer gaLa notihr 
ing ? ninstrate this from Addison. 

§ 280. How, then, may we hope to attain to the sublime ? What kind of an emotloii 
does KxhUmity awaken? Why can not the emotion continue for any length of time! 
What is the utmost we can expect? Can any author hope to be sublime throughout? 
What is the nearest approach to it? What writers among the ancients, and who 
flmoog modems, are distinguished for the elevated tone which runs throughout theli 
composittonB?,^ 
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eLeyatioxL In thiM oIasb Pindar, Demosthenes, and Plato, among tlw 
ancients, and Ossian and Milton, among modems, are worthy of beii^ 
ranked. 

§281. An unimproved state of society is peculiarly faror 
able to the production of sublime compositions. When the 
mind is unaccustomed to the ornamental, it is more apt to ap- 
preciate and admire the grand. In the infancy of nation^ 
men are constantly meeting with objects to them new and 
striking ; the imagination is kept glowing ; and the passions are 
often vehemently excited. They think boldly, and express 
their thoughts without restraint. Advances towards refine- 
ment are conducive to the development of beauty in style, but 
signally limit the sphere of the sublime. 

We find this theory borne out by fact As a general thing, the snb- 
limest writers have flourished either in the early ages of the world or in 
the infancy of their respective nations. Thus, the grandest of all pas- 
sages are found in the earliest of books, the !|^ible. The style of the in- 
spired writers is characterized by a sublimity commensurate with the 
majesty and solemnity of their subjects. What can transcend in gran- 
deur the following descriptions of the Almighty ? The student is re^ 
quested to observe how they combine the yarious elements mentioned 
above as calculated to elevate the mind and affect the imagination. 



(( 



In my distress I called upon the Lord, and cried imto my Grod: He 
heard my voice out of His temple, and my cry came before Him, even 
into His ears. Then the earth shook and trembled ; the foundations also 
of the hills moved and were shaken, because He was wroth. There 
went up a smoke out of His nostrils, and fire out of His mouth devoured: 
coals were kindled by it He bowed the heavens also, and came down: 
and darkness was under His feet And He rode upon a cherub and did 
fly : yea. He did fly upon the wings of the wind. He made darkness 
His secret place ; His pavilion round about Him were da^k waters and 
thick oloudis of the skies." — Psalm xvm., 6-11. 

" Before Him went the pestilence, and burning coals went forth at 
His feet He stood, and measured the earth : He beheld, and drove 
asunder the nations ; and the everlasting mountains were scattered, the 
perpetual hills did bow : His ways are everlasting. The mountains saw 
Thee, and they trembled: the overflowing of &e waters passed by: 



S 281. What state of society is favorable to the anblime ? Explain the reaaoo. Tb 
what are advances towards refinement conducive ? At what period do we find thtt 
ti>e subliraest writers have flonrished ? What book contains the grandest of all ptf- 
■ages? What descriptions are peonliarly sublime? Bepeat the description <tf tite 
Almighty from Fsalm xviiL Bepeat that fh>m Habakkuk. Wherein consists tho sub 
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ike deep uttered his Toiee, and lifted np his hands on high.**-— Habax- 

WOKf UL, 5y 6y 10. 

The same remark holds true in Greek literature. Homer, who was the 
earliest, is also the most sublime, poet that has written in that language, 
his ideas being grand and his diction unaffected. We have already 
8€^en how magnificently he describes a battle. A similar passage, wor- 
thy of special mention, occurs in the 20th book of the Biad. It rapre- 
eents the gods as taking part in an engagement between the Greeks 
and TrojanSi All heaven and earth are in commotion. Jupiter thuxx* 
ders from on high. Minerva and Mars gird themselves for the terrible 
conflict X^eptulie strikes the earth with his trident; the ships, the 
cities, and the mountains, shake ; the earth trembles to its eentro. Pluto 
etarts from his throne, in dread lest the secrets of the infernal regions be 
uud open to the view of mortals. 

After the magnificent passages quoted firom Ossian, it is hardly nec- 
essary to say that he is one of the most sublime of writers. He poe- 
eesses the plain and venerable manner of antiquity. He deals in no 
superfluous or gaudy ornaments, but throws forth his images with a 
rapid conciseness which appeals powerfdlly to the mind. Among poets 
of more polished times we must look for elaborate graces, exact proper* 
tion of parts, and skilfally conducted narratives. In the midst of smiy 
ling landscapes, the gay and beautifdl have their home ; the. sublime 
dwells among the rude scenes of nature and society which Ossian de- 
scribes; amid rocks and torrents, whirlpools and battles. 
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LESSON XLII 

THB SUBLIME IN WRITING (CONTINUED). 

§ 282. Rhyme, which generally forms a feature of English 
verse, is nnfavorahle to sublimity in writing, by reason of its 
constrained elegance, its studied smoothness, and the super- 

limity of these passages ? Who is the sublimest of Greek poets ? Give the substance 
of a fine passage in the 20th book of the Iliad. What is said of Ossian ? Describe his 
ftyle. Where must we look for the elaborate graces of writing? Where, for the 
sablime? 

% 282. What Is the effect of rhyme as regards sublimity ? How does it produce this 
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flttoos words often brought in to prodnoo a recnrrenoe of the 
same sound. 

Homer^s description of Uie nod of Jnpiter has been admired in aO 
•g«8 at a model of eleyated thought : — " He spoke, and, bending hig 
■able browB, gave the awfol nod ; while he shook the celestial locks of 
his immortal head, all Olympns was shaken." Pop« translates this pas- 
sage into English yerse, with a decided loss of sublime effect. It will be 
seen that he enlarges on the thought and attempts to beautify it ; but 
the result ia that he only weakens it The third line is entir^y eipl» 
iive, being introduced for no other reason than to furnish a Ajme fa 
the preceding oneu 

*' He spoke: tad ewftal beads Ms sable browa^ 
Shakes his ambrodal curiae and gives the nod, 
The stamp of fiite, and sanction of a god. 
High heaven with trembling the dread signal took, 
And an Olympns to Its centre shook." 

§ 283. The freedom and variety of our blank verse render 
it a decidedly better medium than rhyme for the expression 
of sublime ideas. Hence it is much to be preferred for epio 
poetry. Milton has availed himself of this fact. The images 
he successively presents in Paradise Lost are unsurpassed for 
grandeur. Take, for instance, the description of Satan aftei 
his &11, at the head of the infernal hosts : — 

** He, above the rest, 
In 8fai^ and gestore prondlj emineat, 
Stood like a tower; his form had not yet lost 
AH her original bil^tness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel mined; and the excess 
Of glory obflcnred: as when the son, new risen. 
Looks through the h<»4zontal misty olr. 
Shorn of his beams ; or, fix>m behind the moon. 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarcha Darkened so, yet slione 
Above them all the archangel.^* 

This passage is justly eulogized by Blair. ** Hera^** he says, " conom 

effect ? Bepcot Homer's description of the nod of Japlter, as literally translated. Be- 
peat Pope's translation of the same. How does it compare with the literal yenioa? 
Explain the reason. 

S 288. What kind of verse is preferable to rhyme fbr the GxpreoBicxi of snblime ideasf 
Hence, for what should It be employed 1 Who has thus nsed it with gi«at snocessl 
tl^ ** ***^ **' *^® images succeeeively presented In Paradise Lost ? Repeat MUloa^ 

•ortpuon of Satan after his iSm. What does Blair say abont this paassge? 
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1^ Taiiety of Boorees of the snbliine : the prmeipal object einmeiitly great ; 
a Jugh superior nature, fallen indeed, bnt erecting iteelf against distress 
ihe grandeur of the principal object heightened, by associating it with 
fio noble an idea as that of the sun suffering an eclipse ; this picture, 
shaded with all those images of change and trouble, of darkness and 
terror, which coincide so finely with the sublime emotion; and th« 
whole expressed in a style and yersification, easy, natural, and simple, 
but magnificent." 

§ 284. Those who aim at the sublime are liable to fall into 
fcw^o faults, — ^frigidity and bombast. 

§ 285. Frigidity consists in degrading an object or sen- 
timent which is sublime in itself, by our mean conception of 
it, or by a weak, low, and childish description. No fault is 
more to be avoided. 

As a forcible example of frigidity, we quote a passage from a poem of 
Sir Bichard Blackmoor^s, descriptiye of an eruption of Etna ; in which, 
as humorously observed by Dr. Arbuthnot, he represents the mountain 
in a fit of colic 

Etna, and all the bnrniog moantoins, find 
Their kindled stores with inbred storms of wind 
Blown np to rage, and roaring out complain, 
As torn with inward gripes^ and tortnrin|f pain ; 
Laboring, they cast their dreadftil yomit round, 
And with their melted bowels spread the groond."* 

So Ben Jonson, in a battle-scene, rather injudiciously caps the cluua 
of his would-be sublimity by representing the sun in a perspiration, 

**The sun stood stOl, and was, behind the elond 
The battle made, seen sweating to drive vp 
His frighted horse, whom still the n<dse drove backward.** 

Ocamne, Aet Y 

g 286. Bombast consists in attempting to raise an ordinary 
or trivial object above its level, and to endow it with a sub- 
limity it does not possess. Such attempts illustrate the old 
saying that there is but a step from the sublime to the ridic- 



{ 884 Into what faults are those who aim at the snblime liable to fiill ? 

f 28& In what does firigidity consist ? Qaote a passage from Blackmoor, illnstrative 
of this ikolt Point ont wherein the frigidity lies. What has been hnmorooslj ob- 
Mrved rospeeting these lin^? How does Ben Jonson represent the sun in a battle- 
tome ? Of what fiinlt is he therein guilty ? 

1 886. In what does bombast consist t What is the mind prone to do ? Ibto whaf 
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olons. When under the control of violent passionB, 
mind, it is true, is prone to magnify the objects of its concep- 
tions beyond their natural bounds ; but such hyperbolical de- 
scription has its linuts, and, when carried too far, degenerates 
into the burlesque. Ben JoAson, Blaokmoor, and Dryden, have 
fallen into this fault 

^ Great and high 
The world knows only two, thaf a Eome and L 
ILy roof receives me not ; ^tis air I tread, 
And at each step I feel my advanced head 
Knock out a star in heaven." 

Bkn Jonson. S^€mutf Aet Y. 

Oive way, and let the gushing torrent come; 
Behold the tears we bring to swell the delnge. 
Till the flood rise upon the guilty world, 
And make the ruin common.'^ 

Bek Jo3«bon. Lady Jans Oray^ Act IT. 

*' To see this fleet upon the ocean move. 

Angels drew wide the curtains of the skies ; 
And heaven, as if there wanted lights above. 
For tapers made two glaring comets rise. ** 

"Dxtass, 
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LESSON XLIII. 

THE BEAinriFUI,. 

§ 287 Beauty does nol afford the imagination so high a 
degree of pleasure as sublimity ; but, characterizing a greater 
variety of objects than the latter quality, it is a more froit- 
fiil source of gratification to that faculty. The emotion it 
awakens is easily distinguishable from that of grandeur. It 
is calmer and more gentle, and is calculated, not so much to 
elevate the mind, as to produce in it an agreeable serenity. 
Sublimity raises a feeling too violent to be lasting; the 
pleasure arising from beauty admits of longer continuance. 

does hyperbolical description degenerate ? What writers have fUlen into this AmUI 
SiTo examples, and show wherein the bombast lies, 

f 88T. Which afibrda the higher degree of pleasaie, beaniy or sublimity ? Whioh If 
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Feir vords in iiie lapgnage are applicable to aa wide a range of ob 
jeets as beauty. It is used in connection with whateyer pleases tbe eye 
or ear ; with many of the graces of writing ; and even with the abstract 
terms of science. We speak of a beantiful tree or flower ; a beautifol 
poem ; a beantifiil character; and a beautiful theorem in mathematics. 

§ 288. Frequent attempts have been made to discover in 
what the beautiful consists ; what quality it is, which all 
beautiful objects possess, and which is the foundation of the 
agreeable sensations they produce. Yet no theory has been 
advanced on this subject which is not open to objection ; and 
it would, therefore, seem as if the various objects so denomi- 
nated are beautiful, by virtue, not of any one principle com- 
mon to them all, but of several different qualities. The 
same agreeable emotion is produced by them all, and they 
are therefore designated by the common appellation beatt- 
tiful ; but this emotion seems to spring from sources radically 
different. 

Of the theories here alluded to, several are worthy of mention. The 
principle of the beautiful has been made to consist in, 

L AgreeaUenes^ Experience, however, which is the great test of 
theory, proyes this hypothesis false. All agreeable things are not beau- 
tiful ; nor do those which have the one quality in the highest degree 
possess the other in proportion We never speak of a beautiful taste or 
a beautifol smell ; but would certainly do so if the beautiful and the 
agreeable were synonymous. As long as they can be separated and are 
not commensurate with each other, they cannot be identical. 

n. Utility, Here again, applying the test of experience, we find the 
theory does not hold good. A three-legged stool may be very useful, 
yet is far from being generaUy regarded as beautifoL 

nL Unity and variety. This has been a favorite theory, and makes 
beauty to consist in a yariety of contrastiug- features so combined that 

fbe moro frnitftil flonrce of grattflcatlon ? ViTby f Show the difference in the emotlona 
fbey reepecttYely produce. To what is the term teav^ applicable ? 

% 288. What attempts have been made hj different writers? What is said of the 
varioDB theories advanced ? What would seem to follow, with respect to the source ci 
bebeftutiftiir 

In what does the first theory mentioned make the beautifal to consist ? What is the 
graattest of theory? What does experience prove with respect to this hypothesis? 
Show how this is proved. According to the second theory, in what does beauty con- 
rift'? Bhow how this hypothesis does not always hold good. What has been a ftvorltft 
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mity of design eharaeterizeB the wholes Tbam, in a beaatilai ftywei^ 
tlicfre is a unity of proportion and symmetry, and at the same tune a 
diyersity in the size and tints of the leayes. £yen in mathematies, wkuit 
is beantifdl is not merely an abstract principle ; it is a great tratib, 
carrying with it a long train of consequences. Tet it is oljeeted, aad 
with justice, that many things please ns as beautifbl in which we ara 
imable to detect any variety at all ; and others, again, in which ya- 
liety is carried to snch a d^ee of intricacy as to predude the idea of 
unity. 

As, therefore, we can diseoyer no common and nniyersal source of 
beaaty, we shall next consider the different qualities from which it jnkk 
eeeds in indiyidnal casea 

§ 289. Color is one of the chief elements of beauty; 
though why it is so we can explain no farther than by saying, 
that the structure of the eye is such as to receive more 
pleasure from some modifications of the rays of light than 
others. This organ, moreover, is so variously constituted, 
that a color which is agreeable to one may excite no special 
admiration in another. Still, we find there are some pecu- 
liarities belonging to colors, which, in the estimation of all, 
enhance their beauty. 

I. They must not be dusky or muddy, but clear and fair. 

II. They must be delicate rather than strong. Light straw- 
color and mellow pink are generiilly considered more 
beautiful than deep and dazzling yellow and red. 

III. If the colors are strong and vivid, they must be mingled 
and contrasted with each other, the strength and glare 
of each being thus abated. This constitutes the charm^ 
of variegated flowers. 

These various traits are fomxd to characterize the beaatifal colors 
which nature everywhere employs to render her works attractive, and 
which art finds it extremely difficult to imitate. They will be recog- 
nized in the blending shades with which she paints the feathers of birds, 



Iheoiy with many? Exemplify it What ol^eotion is Justly made to It f WTuit,theio- 
Un, are -we nnable to discover f 

i 889. What is one of the chief elements of beaaty? How far are we able to es- 
p!«ln this? What three pecnllarltles, in the general estimation, enhance the beaaty of 
ooUwmt In what nataral objects do these peeallaritlcs chazacterlse color? As In tta 
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flie Qoaxpieaiofa of blooming youth, Uie floral creation, and the eonset sky. 
Aa IB sounds, so in the case of colors, there is little doubt that the 
aasociation of ideas often contributes to the pleasure received. Green, 
for instance, may appear more beautiful from bemg connected in our 
minds with rural scenes ; white, from its being the type of innocence ; 
snd blue, from its association with the serenity of the sky. 

§ 290. Figure. — Regular figures, or such as we peroeive 
to be formed according to fixed principles, are, as a general 
rule, beautiful. Such is the character of circles, squares, 
triangles, and ellipses. The mind unconscicusly connects with 
well-proportioned forms the idea of practical adaptation to 
some useful end. Regularity, however, does not inyolye the 
idea of sameness, which would tire and disgust the eye ; on 
the contrary, variety is generally united with it in the most 
attractive works of nature. 

Gradual variation in the parts uniting to form a whole seems to be 
one of the commonest sources of natural beauty. There is generally a 
constant change of direction in the outline ; but it is so gradual that we 
find it difficult to determine it^ beginning or end. Thus, in the form oi 
a dove, the head increases insensibly to the nuddle, whence it lessens 
gradually until it becomes blended "^th the neck. The neck loses 
itself in a larger swell, which continues to the middle oflhe body, whence 
there is a corresponding diminution towards the tail The tail takes a 
new direction; but, soon varying its course, blends with the parts 
below : and thus the outline is constantly changing. 

Curyes change their direction at every point, and hence afford the 
commonest instances of gradual variation. Circular figures, therefore, 
are generally more beautiful than those bounded by straight line& 
This is a theory of Hogarth^s, who makes beauty of figure consist chiefly 
in the preponderance of two curves, which he calls the line of beauty 
and the line of grace. The former is a waving line, inclining alternate- 
ly backwards and forwards, something like the letter oq . It is con- 



of sounds, what often co&tribntes to the pleasure received from colors ? Exemplify 
ttJs in the case of green^ white, and blue. 

I S90. What figures, as a general rule, are beautiful ? What idea does the mind con- 
Beet with well-proportioned forms ? What does regularity not involve ? On the con- 
trary, In the works of nature, what is generally united with it ? What is said of the 
ootliiM of the most attractive natural objects ? Illustrate this in the case of the dove 
What figures are the most beautiftil ? "VVhy ? In what does Hogarth make beauty 
cooaist f Describe his line of beauty. In what does It constantly occur ? Describe 
OogBrth'B line of grace. Ih what la It exhibited f 

10 
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•tantly occarring in sliellfl, flowers, and other ornamental woribs of 
nature, and enters largely 'into the decorations employed by painteff 
and sculptors. Iliis curve twisted round a solid body, or havii^ ike 
same appearance as if it had been so twisted, constitutes the line of 
grace. The latter is exhibited familiarly in the cork-screw ; also, in a 
winding stair<^ase, and a lady's ringlet loosely curled. 

§ 291. Smoothness. — Smoothness is another quality ea« 
0ential to beauty. We receive pleasure from contemplating 
the smooth leaves of flowers, smooth slopes of earth, smooth 
streams in a landscape, smooth coats m birds and beasts, 
smooth skins in our own species, and smooth and polished 
surfaces in furniture. G-ive any beautiful object a broken and 
rugged surface ; and, however well it may be formed in other 

respects, it pleases no longer. 

Smoothness appeals, not only to the sight, but also to the touch. 
The slightness of the resistance made to that part of the body with 
which a smooth surface comes in contact, produces a pleasing emotion, 
though one of inferior degree. 

§ 292. Motion. — Other things being equal, bodi^ in 

motion are more attractive than those at rest ; and such as 

move in undulating lines please us in a higher degree than 

those that undeviatingly pursue the same direction. This 

fact is readily accounted for by Hogarth's principle. Upward 

motion, moreover, affords greater pleasure than that in the 

opposite direction. This, together with its waving character, 

constitutes the beauty of curling smoke ; a feature which 

painters are fond of introducing into their landscapes. 

Motion is an element of beauty, only when gentle in its character. 
When very swift or forcible, it becomes sublime. The motion of a bird 
gliding through the air, or of a placid brook, is beautiful ; that of the 
lightning as it darts from heaven, or a mighty river chafing against its 
banks, partakes rather of sublimity. 

' *• [ 

§ 291. What other quality is essential to beauty f in what natural objects is it 

ftmnd? What results from giving anybeantlfol object a ragged snrfiioet To what 
sense beddee sight does smoothness appeal ? Show how it produces a pleasing emotioii 
Uurongh the touch. 

S292. What imparts an additional attraction to bodies? What kind of motion it 
Uie meet beauttftu? What feature are painters fond of introducing into landscapes? 
wth^^h^^*** beauty consist? Ip what case does motion contribute to subltoilj 
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§ 293. Smallness and delicacy. — As Tftstness «nd 
strength are elements of the sublime, so smaUness and deli* 
cacy belong to the beautifuL The former qualities excite our 
astonishment and admiration ; the latter, our sympathy and 
love. Whatever wo are fond of is associated in our minds 
"with the idea of smallness. Hence the diminutiyes used in 
every language to express affection and tenderness. So, an 
air of robustness and strength, however conducive to the sub- 
lime, is incompatible with the beautiful. To the latter an ap- 
pearance of delicacy is essential, which may even be carried 
to the borders of fragility. 

It is not the Immense and mighty oak ol the forest that we consider 
beautilal ; bnt the delicate myrtle, the firagile violet, the modest forget- 
me-not For the same reason we are more pleased with the slender 
grey-hotmd than the bnrly mastiff, and with the slight Arabian conrser 
than the stont carriage^orse. To these qualities, too, much of woman's 
beanty is attribntabla 

§ 294. Design. — Another source of beauty is found in de- 
sign, as evidenced in the skilful combination of parts in a 
whole, or the adaptation of means to an end. So largely does 
this enter into the beautiful, that some have considered it the 
leading principle of the latter. This causes our pleasure 
when we contemplate the wonderful structure of the hand, 
and see with what nicety its many parts are adjusted, 
to form a member unequalled in strength, flexibility, and 
usefulness. 

The pleasnse arismg from the sense of design is entirely distinet 
from that produced by the yarions qualities described above. Thus, in 
a watch, we recognize beanty in the exterior, by reason either of the 
color, polish, smoothness, or regularity of shape; but the pleasure pro- 



{ 29a Ab regttrds size, what l^SBential to the beantiM ? What feellogs are exeltoA 
hy yastneas and strength ? What, by smalhie&s and delicacy ? What idea do we asBO- 
date with beloved objeets ? What are diminutlyefl in every langaage used to exprtmt 
What effect has an air of robnatneaa and strength ? Illnstrate this. To what is mueb 
of womsn^s beanly attributable ? 

1 294 In what is another aonrce of beanty foond t What canses our pleasure when 
w contemplate the wonderftil structure of the hand ? In the case of a watch, show 
bow distinct emotiom of pleasure are produced by the bofore-mentloned qualitiM and 
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dnoed by an ezamiiution of the internal machinery ariaee entioraly poa 
our oonsciooBneBS of design, our appreciation of tlie admirable skill iritb 
which BO many complicated pieces are imited for one nsefol pnrposei 

This element has an influence in the formation of many of our opin* 
ions. It is the foundation of the beauty which we discern in the pro- 
portions of doors, arches, pillars, and the lika Howeyer fine the orna- 
ments of a building may be, they lose most of their attractions, imlCBB^ 
flitlier in appearance or reality, they conduce to some nsefol end. 

This principle should be constantly borne in mind by the composer. 
In a poem, a history, an oration, or any other literary work, unity of de- 
sign and an adjustment of the parts in one symmetrical whole^ are as 
essential to effect as in architecture and other arts, llie finest descrip- 
tions and most elegant figures U^se all their beauty, or rather become 
actual deformities, unless connected with the subject, and consistent 
with the leading design of the writer. Let the object proposed be e<Hi- 
stantly kept in view, and nothing foreign to it, however beautiful in it- 
self be introduced to distract the attention. 

§ 295. Such are some of the leading elements of beauty, 

possessed, in different measures, by the various creations of 

nature -and art. Some objects combine them all, and thereby 

become attractive in the highest degree. Thus, in flowers and 

birds, we are entertained at once with color, regularity of form, 

unity in variety, smoothness, delicacy, and, at times, motion. 

Different sensations are produced by each of these qualities; 

yet they blend in one general perception of beauty. 

Ihe most beautiful object that nature presents is a landscape, which 
combines, in rich variety, luxuriant fields, picturesque trees, running 
water, birds skimming the air, animals moving in the pasture, and hn- 
man figures as the climax of the whole. The charms of the picture are 
enhanced by the judicious introduction of the creations of art, — an arch* 
ing bridge, a moss-covered cottage with graceful smoke ascending from 
ihe chimney, a busy mill, an impretending house of worship. A taste 
oapable of appreciating such scenes is essential to success in poetical 
description. 



by the 861186 of d6s!gn. How does this element tnflaenoe ns in the fbrmation of our 
opinionB? How does this principle apply to Uteraxy compositions? What most be 
eoDBtantly kept in view t 

% 296. What objects ore attractiye in the highest degree f With what are we enter- 
teined in the ease of flowers and birds ? What is the most beauttftil olject that nateie 
Vntmnto t What is essential to success in poetiaal deseripUon 1 
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§ 296. There is a moral beauty, as well as a moral sab- 
liinity. The latter, we ^ave seen, characterizes great and 
heroic acts, self-devotion, fearlessness, and patriotism. The 
moral beautifol belongs to the gentler yirtues, affability, gen»< 
Koaity, compassion, and the like. The emotion they excite re- 
sembles that produced by beautiful exiemal objects. 



• •• 



LESSON XLIV. 

GRACEJFULNESS. THE BEAUTIFTTL IN THE HUMAN COUNTENANCB, 

IN SOUND, AND IN WRITING. 

§ 297. Gracefulness. — In the effect it produces on the 
mind, gracefulness is analogous to beauty. This quality be- 
longs chiefly to posture and motion. Grace requires that there 
should be no appearance of difficulty ; that the body should 
not be kept rigidly erect, but slightly bent, and that its parts 
should be so disposed as neither to embarrass each other, nor to 
be divided by sharp and sudden angles. In this roundness of 
snape and delicacy of attitude, resides a charm which must bQ 
obvious to all who consider attentively the Venus de Medici, 
the Antinous, or any other great statue. 

§ 298. The Beautiful in the Human Countenance.— 
The beauty of the human- countenance is more complicated 
than that belonging to most natural objects. It depends at 
once on color, or complexion ; on figure, or outline ; and on 
unity of design, that is, the adaptation of its various parts 
to the purposes for which they ,were formed. The chief 

1 296. What is meant by moral beaaty ? Wherein consists the differenoe be- 
tveen it and moral sublimity ? What does the emotion prodaoed by the moral bcav- 
tlftal resemble? 

$ 29T. What, in its effect, is analogous to beanty. To what, chiefly, docs grooeftil- 
oess belong ? What does it require t In what stataes is it exhibited Y 

$ 896. How does the beanty of the hnman conntenance compare with that of modt 
DBtaral olyects Y On what does it depend ? In what does its chief beatitj lie f Whai 
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beauty of the countenance, however, lies in what is called its 
expression, or the idea which it conveys respecting the qualities 
of the mind. If good-humor, intelligence, frankness, benevo- 
lenoCy or any other amiable quality, is indicated, the beauty of the 
hoe is heightened even more than by faultlessness of feature. 

It is difficult to explain how certain conformations of feature gire ns 
the impression of certain peculiarities of mind and disposition. Perhaps 
both instinct and experience have a share in producing this connection. 
Borne regard the relations subsisting between the two as exceedingly in- 
timate. Ihe celebrated physiognomist Oampanella, who made extensive 
observations on human fiEtces and was wonderfully expert in imitating 
Bueh as were in any way remarkable, held that it was impossible for 
one eyen temporarily assuming a particular expression, to avoid, for the 
time his countenanance was so changed, the mental disposition connected 
therewith. When desirous of becoming acquainted with a person's feel- 
ings, he miitated his expression, his carriage, and all his other peculiari- 
ties of face and body, as nearly as possible, and then carefully observed 
what turn of mind he seemed to acquire by the change, thus, he 
claimed, he could enter into any one's thoughts as eiSectnally as if he 
were converted into the man himself. 

m 

§ 299. The Beautiful in Sound. — Beauty, as well as sub- 
limity, extends to the objects of hearing equally with those of 
sight. It belongs, in a high degree, to that composition of dif- 
ferent sounds which wo call Music, the principles of which are 
'so various and complex as to constitute an independent sci- 
ence. 

Musical compositions that combine grand and magnificent sounds, 
that are remarkable for loudness, strength, and quick transitions, prop- 
erly belong to the sublime. Most music, however, is distinguished by 
sweetness, and is, therefore, simply beautiful Milton, in his L'Allegro, 
happily describes airs of this character. It will be observed how per- 
fectly the passage is in keeping with the subject, how eaay and flowing 



bdghtens the beaaty of the conntenanee eveu more than fluiltleflsneflS of featmef 
What, perhaps, combine to gire us pleasore from certain oonformati(ms of feature f 
What was Campanella ? What did he hohl with regard to the oountenanoe ? B7 what 
prooesB did he claim that he could enter into a person^ thonghts ? 

S 299. To what besides objects of sight does beaaty extend ? To what does it b» 
long in a high degree? What musical compositions properly belong to the sabBmef 
By what, however, is most music distingiUshed ? Repeat the linee in which IffifiOB 
aescribes airs of this character. By what are these Unes ttwmselret oharaeterindf 
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ihA measure, snd how pleasing the harmony of the words, both as taken 
indiyidually and as combined together. We should vainly seek for a 
more striking example of the beautifol in writing. 

» And ever, against eating carM, 

Imp me in soft Lydlan airs; 
. In notes with many a winding boat 

Of llnkdd sweetness long drawn ont ; 

With wanton head and giddy conning^ 

The melting yoloe throngh mazes nmning ; 

Untwisting all the chains thst tie 

The hidden soul of harmony.** 

Of simple sounds, those fall under the head of the beaati« 
fal that are characterized by sweetness, softnesfii, and delicacy. 
Much here, also, is due to association. The notes of beautiful 
animals are, by reason of a connection of ideas, themselves 
beautiful. This is the chief reason why we find so much to 
admire in the warbling of birds. The minuteness and deli- 
cacy of their forms, their modes of life, and the domestic at- 
tachments subsisting between them, render them objects of 
special interest and tenderness on the part of the human fami- 
ly ; and hence, their notes, intuitively connected in our minds 
with the objects from which they proceed, awaken a strong 
emotion of beauty. 

Snpersiitioiis feelings sometimes impart eiSect to soxinds which wonld 
otherwise be fisr from awaking any special admiration. To most per- 
sons the cry of the stork is hardly tolerable; bnt, for the Hollander, 
with whom this bird is the object of a popnlar and pleasing superstition, 
it possesses a singular charm. 

Those sounds of the human voice are generally accounted most beau- 
tiful which are low and grave, and gradually increase in volume. 

§ 300. The Beautiful in Writing. — The term beauty^ as 
applied to writing, is often used with but little definite mean- 
ing. When we speak of a beautiful sonnet, letter, or oration, 
we mean simply one that is well composed ,* that is agreeable, 

What simple sounds fbll nnder the head of the beantiftil ? To what is much of the 
IpAessure received from them due ? Why do we admire the warbling of birds ? What feel- 
ings sometimes impart effect to sonnds ? How docs the cry of the stork affect most per- 
•onsY How, the Hollander ? Why ? What soonds.of the human voice are accounted 
anost beautiftil ? 

$ 800. As generally applied to writing^ what does the term beauty signify ? Properly 
ikpeaUng, to what is it applied ? Show how it differs fh}m sublimity of ekyle. How 
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either by reason of the sentiment it embodies, or the style in 
which it is expressed. But, properly speaking, this term has 
a more limited signification ; being applied, not to what is im- 
passioned, sparkling, vehement, or elevated, bnt to all that 
raises in the reader a gentle, placid emotion, similar to that 
produced by the contemplation of beauty in natural objects. 

The beautiful in writmg is not confined to descriptions of attractive 
external objects, but extends to all subjects except tibose of an ab- 
stract or eleyated character. It does not, like sublimity, exclude or- 
nament^ or require plainness of words ; nor is it necessarily confined to 
occasional passages. It may characterize an author's style throughout 
Among Jthe ancients, Yirgil b as much distinguished for the beauty of 
his periods as Homer is for the sublimity of his conceptions. So, Cicero's 
orations haye more of the beautiful than the sublime ; in this latter 
quality they are surpassed by those of Demosthenes. Among moderns, 
F^n^lon and Lamartine in French, Addison in English, and Irving in 
American, literature, possess those various graces of composition which 
constitute the beautifdL 

EXERCISE. 

As an example of the beautiful in writing. Eve's account 
of her first consciousness of existence and her introduction to 
Adam is quoted from Milton. Let the student point out its 
successive beauties, and, as an exercise in punctuation, sup* 
ply the omitted points. 

" lliat iay l\)ft remeijaber when fix)m sleep 
I fii^t aVhked and found mysfelf rejwsed 
Under a sh'ade on dowers fhuch wandering wvere 
And what I ^as whence liiither b^u^ht and how. 
Not distant far &om thence a murmuring sound 
Of waters issued from a cave and spread 
Into a liquid plain then stood unmoved 
Pure as the expanse of heaven I thither went 
With unexperienced thought and laid me down 
On the green bank to look into the clear 
Smooth lake that to me seemed another sky. 
As I bent down to look just opposite 
A shape within the watery gleam appeared 
Bendmg to look on me. 1 started back 

<ln VirgU and Homer compare, as regards beauty and sabUmity? How« Oeen am 
Dwn oathenes 7 What modem writers poasefis those graces of oompoeition whtoh MB 
"fettate fhe beaatifU ? 
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It started back but pleased I Boon returned 
pleased it retnmed as soon with answering looks 
Of sympathy and lore. There I had fixed 
Mine eyes till now and pined with Tain desire 
'Had not a voice thus warned me What thou seest 
rWhat there thou seest fisir creature is thyself 
With thee it came and goes but follow me 
And I will bring thee where no shadow stays 
Thy coming and thy soft embraces he 
Whose imiage thou art * * 

* * * What could I do 

But follow straight invisibly thus led ff 
Till I espied thee fair indeed and tall 
Under a platane yet methought less fair 
Less winning soft lees amiably mild 
Than that smooth watery image. Back I turned 
Thou following criedst aloud Return fair Ere ^ 

Whom fiiest thou f Whom thou fliest of him thou art 
His flesh his bone to give thee being I lent 
Out of my side to thee nearest my heart 
Substantial life to have thee by my side 
Henceforth an individual solace dear. 
Part of my soul I seek thee and thee claim 
My other hall With that thy gentle hand 
S^ed mine I yielded" 



• • • 



LESSON XLV. 



WIT. 



§ 301. Sublimity and beauty are not the only sonroes of 
the pleasure derived from literary compositions. Wit, humor, 
and ridicule, when introduced judiciously, have an agreeable 
effect, and must next be considered. 

§ 302. Wit is that quality of thoughts and expressions 
which excites in the mind an agreeable surprise, not by means 
of any thing marvellous in the subject, but merely by employ* 



{ 801. What besides eablimity and beaaty^ are sonroes of pleasora in liteiaiy ooo» 
positions? 

1 802. What is wit? 

10* 
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ing a peculiar imagery, or presenting in a noyel and Bingalai 

relation ideas remotely connected. 

§ 303. This agreeable surprise is excited in four ways :— • 

L By degrading elevated things. 

II. By aggrandizing insignificant things. 

ITL By representing objects in an unusual light by means of 
singular imi^ery. 

IV. By paronomasia, or play upon words. 

§ 304. Of wit consisting in the degrading of elevated sub- 
jects, Butler furnishes many specimens in Hudibras. From 
these we select the following lines, descriptive of early dawn ; 
in which the low metaphorical style of the first couplet and 
the singular simile used in the second, constitute the witty 
points :— i- 

" And now had PhoBbns in the hsp 
Of Thetis taken ont his nap : 
And, like a lobetor boiled, the mom 
From bla<^ to red began to tarn." 

Another example followe, in which the comparison of the sabhme 
blast and the angry thunder to triyial objects produces the effect in 
question. 

" I love to hear the shrieking wind, 
Magnificently wild I— 
Like the melodiona mnsic of 
A bastinadoed child. 

** I .ove to hear the thnnder burst, 

0*er woodland, plain, and hill;— 
Like the loud note of angry swine, 
Petitioning for swilL" 

The object being to surprise the mind with an imexpected deprecia* 
tion of what is by nature serious or grand, homely expressions, vulgar 
idioms, and cant phrases, are often the source of this species of wit 

To this division of the subject belong parodies and travesties, or 
writings in which serious productions by occasional alterations of words 
are made applicable to other subjects, particularly those of a ludieroui 

S 8<>8. In what four ways is this agreeable surprise excited f 

S 804. Who ftimishes many specimens of the first species of wit ? Bepeat the Unei 
In whlcb he describes the early dawn. What constitute the witty points ? In the see' 
ond example quoted, what prodocoa the effect in question t What are often the Miuw 
tf this speoiea of wit ? What belong to this division of the subject ? What is meant 
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clianustor. Of a amilAr natare are oampositioni which maiTitoin a 
serioufl tone throughout, until at the dose some nnexpeeted allusion, 
sentiment, or image, is introduced, which entirely changes the tenor of 
the piece. The following will serve as a specimen:— 

** * Old man I old man 1 for whom dlgg^^st thou this grsre t * 
I asked, as I walked along ; 
Fw I saw, in the heart of London atreetis 
A dark and bnsj throng. 

**Trwas a strange wild deed 1 bat a wilder wish 
Of the parted soul, to lie 
*MidBt the troubled numbers of living men, 
Who would pass him idly by I 

** So I said, * Old man, for whom digg'st thou this grSTa^ 
In the h«art of London town ? * 
And the deep-toned voice of the digger replied :— 
' WeVe laying a gas-pipe down I ' " 

§ 305. The secood species of wit is the oonTerse of that 
just illustrated, and is often denominated burlesque. Its ob* 
ject being to give a mock importance to trivial things, it affects 
pompous and sonorous language, just as the first species ad- 
mits of the lowest and most vulgar. 

Pope's writings abound in this kind of pleasantry. In the following 
extract from the " Rape of the Lock,'' he represents a lady's toilet under 
the allegory of a solemn religious ceremony. The belle herself figures 
as priestess of the mysteries, assisted in her sacred office by the dressing- 
maid, while her mirrored image is the divinity whose rites are thus 
celebrated. 

** And now unveiled, flie toilet stands displayed. 

Each silver vase in mystto order hdd. 

First, robed in white, the nymph intent adoreS) 

With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. 

A heavenly image in the glass appears. 

To that she bends, to that her eyes she rean 
~ The inferior priestess at her altar* s side, 

Trembling, begins the sacred rites of pride; 

Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and here 

The various offerings of the world appear; 

From each she nicely culls with curious toll. 

And decks the goddess with the glitterfng spoiL^' 

. {9 parodiea f What other compositions are of a similar nature f Oive the substanoa 
of the piece quoted, and show wherein the wit consists. 

1 80G. What is the second species of wit oft«n denominated ? What is lis object, 
tnd what does it affect? Whose writings abound in this kind of pleasantry? What 
la the subject of the passage quoted ? How does the author represent it ? Wheralo 
jonslBtatho wit? 
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Under this head fall the spplicatiioiis of grave reAeefeioiis to fieiwiciii&« 
nd^eotB, M in the foUowing lines £rom Phillipe : — 

•*M7 galUgBSkins, that have long wifhstood 
The wbiter^B Any and encroaching ft^oflts, 
By time snbdned (what will not time subdue I X 
An horrid chasm disclose.^* 

AnalogooB to this is the connection of small things with great, where- 
by they are represented as of equal importance Pope furnishes many 
passages in point 

** Then flashed the livid lightning from her eyasi 
And screams of horror rend the afMghted skies. 
Not londer shrieks to pitying heaven are cast, 
When hnsbandA, or when Iap-d(^s, breathe their laatl 
Or when rich china vessels, fallen from high, 
In glittering dost and painted fragments lie I ** 

**Not yonthfrd kings in battle seized alive. 
Not sconiftil vii^ns who their charms sorvlYek 
Not ardent lovers robbed of all their bliss^ 
Not ancient ladies when refrised a kiss, 
Not tyrants fierce that nnrepenting die, 
Not G}rnthia when her mantean^s pinned awry,— 
E'er felt such rage, resentment, and despair, 
As thon, sad virgin 1 for thy ravished hair.^ 

§ 306. Of the third species of wit, which surprises the 
mind with the singularity of the images it employs, there are 
many varieties, of which a few specimens may be presented. 

The first cooeists in connectmg things between which there is an 
apparent contrariety. Thus, Roger de CJoyerley, in the Spectator, say? 
that he would have given his widow *a coal-pit to have kept her ir 
clean linen ; and that her fingers should have sparkled with one hun- 
dred of his richest acres.' So, Garth, in the following lines, compares 
the dropsy to a miser, and produces an agreeable surprise in the mind 
by representing it as poor in the midst of opulence, and thirsty though 
drenched with water: — 

" Then Hydrops next appears among the throng; 
Bloated and big, she slowly sails along: 
But like a miser in excess she's poor. 
And pines for thirst amid her watery store." 

What else ikilnnder this head? Give an example, and show where the wit Ilea Is 
what other way is a similar effect produced ? In the passages qnoted from Pope^ show 
what constltates the wit 

% 806. With wliat does the third species of wit surprise the mind ? In wbat doei / 
the first ^rlety consist? How is this exemplified In the Spectator? To what doai 
9arth compare the dropsy ? How does he produce an agreeable earprise Jp the miadf 
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A feeond yftriety oonsists in artfolly eonfonnding the literal and fig- 
uratiyd sense of an expression. In this way, what at first sight presents 
A specious appearance is presently seen to be absurd ; as in the jfoUow 
in^ lines from Hudibras :— 

" Whtte fhoB they talked, the knight 
Tamed the outside cihia eyes to white, 
Ab men of inward light are wont 
To toib their optics in upon 'V* 

The eye is naturally turned to light, and henee the dosing line at 
first seems reasonable ; but when we reflect that it is the metaphorical 
tight of knowledge to which reference is here made, the absurdity 
Decomes manifest. 

A third variety attributes corporeal or personal attributes to what 
is incapable, by its very nature, of possessing them, l^us, in the fol- 
lowing passage, grace^ or piety, and virtue, are represented as so nearly 
related to each other that a marriage between them (that is, their onion 
in the same person) would be unlawful : — 

** What makee morali^ a crime 
The most notorious of the time ; 
Morality, which both the saints 
And wicked too cry out against ? 
'Cause grace and virtue are within 
Prohibited degrees of kin : 
And thtt«ft>re no true saint allows 
They shall be suffered to espouse." 

A fourth variety consists in attributing to a person as a virtue what 
is merely a necessity ; as in the following: — 

" The advantage of the medical profession is that the dead are dis- 
tinguished by wonderful charity ana discretion ; we never hear them 
complain of the physic that has killed thenL** 

There are many other phases in which this species of wit is displayed. 
We shall content ourselves with mentioning but one more ; that in which 
premises are introduced that promise much but perform nothing ; as in 
the following : — 

Beatrice, With a good leg and a good foot, uncle, and money 

enough in his purse, such a man would win any woman in the world, u 
he could get her good-wiU. 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act IZ, 8e, I, 

Beatrice, I have a good eye, uncle, I con see a church by day- 
light— i^id 

In what does the second variety of this kind of wit consist ? Illustrate it from Hudl> 
bras, and show the point Describe the third variety. Give the substance of the que 
li^n firom Hudibras which illustrates it In what does the fourth variety oonalstT 
tUvstrate it Describe the fifth variety. Illustrate It 
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§ 307. The laat fipecies of wit is what the Freuoh eidl 
jeu de mots, and what we recognize in English as the pun^ or 
a play upon words. Though regarded as the lowest kind of 
wit, jet there are few to whom it is not, at times, a sonrce of 
amusement. In tracing its history, we find that it has been 
a favorite entertainment with all nations in a certain stage of 
their progress towards refinement of taste and manners, and 
has afterwiirds gradually, though invariably, fallen into disre- 
pute. Thus, in England, during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I., it was regarded as one of the chief graces of writing, 
and as such entered, not only into the works of Shakspeare 
and other great dramatists, but also into the sermons and 
moral essays of grave divines. 

Ab soon as a language is formed into a system, and the meaning of 
words is ascertained with tolerable accoracy, opportunity is afforded 
for expressions, which, by the double meaning of certain words, in reality 
have an entirely different meaning firom what at first sight they seem to 
haye ; and the penetration of the reader or hearer is gratified by de- 
tecting the true sense in spite of its disguise. But, in process of time, 
the language becomes matured ; the meaning of its words is more strict- 
ly defined ; those capable of a double . application, having been once 
used in this way, lose their effect for the future, inasmuch as without 
novelty they can excite no surprise or pleasure in the mind : and thus 
the pun falls in the estimation of the tasteful and judicious. 

Novelty, as just remarked, is essential to the effect of a pun ; as, 
indeed, it is to all kinds of wit Nothing is more tasteless, we may al- 
most say disgusting, than a joke that has become stale through frequent 
repetition. Any appearance of study or premeditation also detracts 
from the effect of a pun; and hence, what appears^ excellent whoi 
thrown out extemporaneously in conversation, may be intolerable when 
put in print 

Examples of paronomasia, or a play upon words, are so common 
that only a few specimens are here necessary for the illustration of the 
subject The word in whose double meaning the point lies, is in italiosL 

{ 807. What is the last species of wit here presented, called by the French? What 
do we call it in English ? How is it regarded ? In tracing its history, what do we find f 
A-t what time was it mnch esteemed in England ? Into whose writings did it laiigely 
enter ? At what period of the history of a language is an opportunity afforded for 
effective puna f What takes place in process of time ? What is essential to the eflbet 
tf a pun ? Explain how a pun may appear excellent when extemporaneausly throwB 
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W« may add tliat eommdramfl, rebuses* and riddles in general we em- 

braced in Uus claas of witticisms. 

** Tbey say thine eyv^ like gnniij iklM^ 
Thy chief attraction form ; 
I Bee no sunshine In those eyev 
They take one all by ttorm.^ 

KHere thou, great Annal whom three reahns oh^, 
I>ost sometimes counsel tGuba— -and sometimes tea.*' 

*Frinee Eugene is a great taker of snuff as weD as of towns* 

EPITAFH ON A SOOLDINO WDK 

** Beneath this stone my wife doth Ue; 
8he*8 now at rettf and so am L" 

EFIOBAIC ON A SHEXW. 

** They tell me that your brow Is fldr, 
And Is surpaased by none ; 
To me the cause Is Tery dear- 
Yon browbeat every one." 

Sometimes the wit of the pim consists, not in the donble meaning of 
a word, but in its having the same sound as some other word, with 
-which it is brought into jnxta-position for the purpose of temporarily 
nusleading the hearer. This is illustrated at the beginning and close 
of the following Baker's Advertisement: — ^''The subscriber, know- 
ing that all men need bread, wishes the pubHo to know that he also 
kneads it He is desirous of feeding all who are hungry, and hopes his 
good uforks may be in ihe mouth of every one. He is well-disposed 
towards all men ; and the best bred people among us will find him, he 
hopes, one of the best bread-men in the city." 
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LESSON XLVI. 

.HUMOR AND RIDICULE 

§ 308. Humor consists, for the most part, in a representa- 
tion of imaginary, short-lived, or over-strained emotions, 

» ■ II. .1 

oS, yet very poor when subsequently related. What la the technical name of the pun 1 
What else are embraced In this class of witticisms ? 

In what does the wit of the pun sometimes consist ? OIto an example. 

1 808. In what does humor consist? Under what head do representations of real 
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which display themselyes preposterously, or so as to exoite 

derision rather than sympathy. 

Bepres^tationB of real emotion, in the display of which there ia no 
violation of taste or good sense, fall under the head of the pathetie, to 
whioh, consequently, the hrnnoroas is opposed. These two kinds of 
frriting are much heightened in effect by being presented in contrast; a 
fact of which writers of fiction often avail themselyes! This constitates 
file ehief charm of Dickens' novels, 

§ 309.' The subject of humor is character : not everything 
in character ; not its graver faults or vices ; but its peculiari- 
ties, its foibles, caprices, extravagances, anxieties, jealousies, 
childish fondnesses, and weaknesses generally, — its affectation, 
vanity, and self-conceit. 

One who possesses a talent for the hmnorons finds the greatest soopo 
for its display in telling familiar stories, or acting a whimsical part in 
an assmned character. Even the mimicking of minute peculiarities of 
pronunciation, or grammatical faults in discourse, is admissible in the 
hmnorons production. The object is to expose the weak points of the 
individual under description; and these are often best set forth by 
entering into the minutest details. Even over-acting, if not inunode- 
rate, contributes to the entertainment of the picture. 

§ 310. Humor is not, like wit, sudden and short-lived; a 
brilliant scintillation, which flashes forth, and is then lost in 
obscurity. It often extends through entire productions ; and, 
indeed, forms the staple of comic writing in general. Buck- 
ingham justly says of comedy, 

** Hnmor is all. Wit shoald be only l»ronght 
To torn agreeably some proper thought^' 

Novelty, moreover, is not essential to humor. Its truth 
fulness to nature prevents it from being tiresome; and it en- 
dures readings and re-readings, which would make mere wit 
absolutely disgusting. 

emotion ihll? Of what fiust do writers of fiction often avail themselvee? Of whose 
works does this constitate the chief charm ? 

§ 809. What is the subject of humor ? In what does a talent for the humorous find 
the best field for its display ? How are the weak points of an indlyidoal often best 
exposed ? What is the eSecst of over-acting ? 

S 810. How does humor compare with wit in duration ? Of what does it form tlM 
itaple? What does Buckingham say of its use in comedy? What prcvente humor 
from being tiresome t 
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§ 31 1. In every literatnre, humor has been employed, to a 
greater or less extent, in the lighter departments of composi- 
tion, as a means of pleasing. Cervantes, perhaps, in his DiTix 
Quixote, has carried it to a greater degree of perfection thaft; 
any other writer. Into English literature, particularly its dra- 
matic compositions, it enters largely. Shakspeare, Gay, Far* 
quhar, and others, have used it with great effect 

It is to be regretted that English comedy has not confined itself to 
pure and legitimate humor. To the discredit of our stage, obscenity 
and ribaldry are too often allowed to take its place. This can hardly 
be attributed to a lack of natural refinement The cause seems rather 
to be that the first great master-pieces in this department of literature, 
written in a licentious age, were stained with gross indelicacy, which 
subsequent authors, with this precedent before them, deemed it neces' 
sary to imitate. With obscenity, humor has nothing in common. 

§ 312. The aim of humor is simply to raise a laugh. When 
there is an ulterior object, — ^that is, when it is sought by means 
of this laugh to influence the opinions and purposes of the 
hearer or reader, — ^then humor becomes ridicule. In this case, 
a keener contempt of the weakness under review must be 
awakened than in the case of humor. 

Ridicule is to argumentatiye composition what the reduetio ad ahsur- 
dum is to a mathematical demonstration, — a negative, yet satLsfcuitory, 
way of arriying at the object proposed. It may be efifectively applied 
to whatever is absurd, and, in a measure, also, to what is false. When 
sober ai^ument would be too dignified and formidable a weapon to em- 
ploy, ridicule may with propriety take its place. To a certain extent, 
the same foibles feel its lash as are open to the more genial attacks of 
humor. It goes, however, a step furtiier; adding to the former cate- 
gory, ignorance, cowardice, profligacy, and dishonesty. Great crimes 
are beyond its sphere. To raise a laugh at cruelty, perfidy, or murder, 
would be intolerable. 



$811. In what depsrtmonts of literature is humor extensivelj empisyed? Who 
has carried it to the greatest perfection ? What to said of English comedy? What 
seems to be tlie cause of this? 

$812. What is the aim of humor? When does humor become ridicule? What 
ftollng is in this case awakened ? To what is the relation between ridicule and aign- 
mentatiye composition compared? To what may ridicule be applied? When may It 
With propriety take the place of ax^gument ? What are beyond its sphere, and why ? 
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§3 13. The attack of ridicule is, from its verj nature, a 
eoyert one. What we profess to contemn, we scorn to confute. 
Hence, the reasoning of which ridicule is the medium must be 
carried on under a species of disguise. Sometimes the con- 
tempt itself is dissembled, and the railer assumes an air of ar- 
guing gravelj in defence of what he is exposing as ridiculous. 
He affects to be in earnest; but takes care to employ so thiu 
a veil that one can easily see through it and discern his real 
intent. Such a course of reasoning is known as irony ^ and it 
often constitutes the most effective way of dealing with folly 
and falsity. 

We haye a brief specimen of ironical ridicule in Elijahls address to 
the priests of Baal, who were endeavoring by sacrifices and prayers to 
draw a manifestation of power from their false god : — ** Cry aloud : for 
he is a god : either he b talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, 
or peradyenture he sleepeth, and must be awakened." 

EXERCISE. 

The first extract given below illustrates humor ; the second, 
ridicule. Let the student point out their distinguishing fea- 
tures ; and, as an exercise in punctuation, let him supply such 
points as are omitted. 

THS LAlsraniD LADY. 
" The languid lady next appears in state 
Who was not born to carry her own weight 
She lolls reels staggers till some foreign aid 
To her own stature lifts the feeble maid. 
Then if ordained to so seyere a doom 
She by just stages journeys round the room 
But knowing her ovm weakness she despairs 
To scale the Alps that is ascend the stairs 
My fan let others say who laugh at toil 
Fan hood gloye scan is her laconic style 
And that is spoke with such a dying fall 
That Betty rather sees than hears the call 
The motion of her lips and meaning eye 
Piece out the idea her faint words deny. 

S 81& What is the cbaractar of the attack of ridiculo ? How mast the roaaoniag ni 
vrUoh it is the medium be carried on ? Sometimes, what does the railer seem to be 
doing? What does be take care, however, that the hearer 3r reader shall disooverf 
What name is given to this species of ridiculo ? What is said of its effect? B«petf 
»h* qaoted specimen of ironical ridicule. 
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Oh listen with attention most profoimd 
Her Toice is bnt the shadow oi a sound. 
And help oh help her spirits are so dead 
One hand scarce lifts the other to her head. 
If there a stubborn pin it triumphs o'er 
She pants she sinks away and is no more. 
Let the robust and the gigantic carre 
Life is not worth so much she'd rather ttarre 
But chew she must herself ah cruel fette 
l^at Rosalinda can't by proxy eat» — Youira 

THE PEOFOUND WBIXEB. 

"By these methods in a few weeks there starts up many a writer ca- 
pable of managing the profoundopt and most uniyersal subjects For 
"what thoueh his head be empty proyided his common-place book be 
fall And if you will bate him but the circumstances of method and 
B^le and grammar and invention allow him but the common privileges 
OI transcribing from others and digressing from himself as often as he 
shall see occasion he will desire no more ingredients towards fitting up a 
treatise that shall make a very comely %ure on a booksellei^s shelf 
there to be preserved neat and clean &r a long eternity adorned with 
the heraldry of its title fairly inscribed on a label never to be thumbed 
or greased by students nor botmd to everlasting chains of darkness in a 
library but when the fdllness of time is come e^all happily imdeigo the 
trial of purgatory in order to ascend th^ «ky. — Swift. 
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LESSON XLVII. 

FIGURES OF ORTHOQRAPHY, ETTHOLOOY, AKD STlTrAX. 

§ 314. Figures are intentional deviations from the ordinary 
spelling, form, constmction, or application of worda They are 
arranged in four classes; figures of orthography, figures of 
etymology, figures of syntax, and figures of rhetoric. Though 
admissible in both prose and poetry, they occur more frequent- 
ly in the latter. 

§315. Figures of orthography are intentional deriations 
from the ordinary spelling of words. They are two in num- 
ber ; Mi-me^-sis and Ar^-cha-ism. 

S 814 Wbst are flgores? Into what daasM sro fhej diyldedf In what do UMy 
most frequently occur f 
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Mimesis consists in imitating the mispronunciation of a 
word, by means of false spelling ; as, " Well, jstmt, 111 argify 
the topic." 

Archaism consists in spelling a word according to ancient 
xisage ; as, ^^ The gret Kyng haihe, every day, fifty fair Danvf' 
seles, alle Maydenes^ that serven him everem>ore at his MetsJ* 

§316. Figures of etymology are intentional deviaticHifi 
from the ordinary forms of words. Those most used are ei^t 
in number ; A-phaer^-e-sis, 4^ros^-the-sis, Syn^-co-pe, A-poc'-o-pe, 
Par-a-go^-ge, Di-aer^-e-sis, Syn-ser^-e-sis, and Tme^-sis. 

Apharesis is the elision of a letter or letters from the be- 
ginning of a word : as, ^bovej for above ; ^neath, for heneaih. 

Prosthesis is the prefixing of a letter or letters to a word : 
as, tidovmj for doym ; hedecked, for decked. 

Syncope is the elision of a letter or letters from the middle 
of a word : as, e^en, for even ; ha*penny, for halfpenny. 

Apocope is the elision of a letter or letters at the end of a 
word : as, th\ for ihe ; tho\ for though. 

Paragoge is the annexing of a letter or letters to a word; 
as, vastjf for vast ; withouten.^ for without, 

Diceresis is the separation into different syllables of two 
contiguous vowels that might unite in a diphthong. This fig- 
ure is usually indicated by placing two dots over the last of the 
separated vowels. Thus, aeronaut, instead of tsronautf 
cooperate, for cooperate, 

Syrtceresis is th& condensing of two syllables into one : as^ 

waWst, for walkest ; hallowed, for halUyuyed. 

It was fonnerly custonLary tc make the participial termination ed 
a separate syllable ; as, lov-ed, droumred. This practice is stlU adhered 
to by some in solemn disconrse ; but, in common pronunciation, Synieresifl 



§ 815. What are flgaree of orthogn^hy ? Name them. In what does Mimeds oon* 
gist? In what, Archaism ? 

$ 816. What are flgores of etymology ? Mention the principal ones, oheerrlng tbM 
an acate accent In each caae denotes the syllable that receivea the stress of the voice. 
Define them in turn, and give examples of each. In the case of Aphsaresis and other 
fignres that consist in elisions, what mark mnst be employed ? How is Dioeresis indi- 
Mted r What termination was formerly made a separ^ syllable ? What Is the pnM> 
Qoe at the present day ? 
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izLeorporates the final ed with the preceding syllable, whenerer this is 
not impossible by reason of the nature of the letters. - 

Tmesis is the separating of the parts of a compound by 
introducing a word or words between them: as, what vfoy 
aoever he turned ; to us ward. 

§317. Figures of syntax are intentional deviations from 
tlie ordinary construction of words. Those most in use are 
five in number; El-lip^-sis, Ple^-o-nasm, Syl-lep^-sis, En-al'- 
la-ge, and Hy-per^-ba-ton. 

Ellipsis is the omission of a word or words, necessary to 
the construction of a sentence, but not essential to its meaning ; 
as, ^' [He] who steals my purse, steals trash." — ^' To whom 
thus Eve [spoke]." 

Words thus omitted are said to be undentood. They are used in the 
syntactical parsing of sentences, to explain the agreement or goyem- 
ment of the words expressed. 

Pleonasm is the use of -superfluous words ; as, '^ The boy, 
oh ! where was he 9 " — " I know thee, who thou art J*"* This 
figure often imparts force to expressions, and is generally em- 
ployed when the feelings are strongly excited. 

Syllepsis is the construing of words according to the 
meaning they convey, and not by the strict requirements of 
grammatical rules ; as, ^' Philip went down to the city of Sa- 
maria, and preached Christ unto themy — *^ The moon her sil- 
ver beams dispenses." 

In the first example, city is 3d person, singular number ; and, ao* 
cording to strict grammatical rules, them should be it By the city, how- 
ever, the writer means the people in the city ; and he is, therefore, at lib 
erty to use a pronoun in the plural In the last example, it will be 
seen, there is a species of inferior personification, by which sex is at- 
tributed to the moon, an inanimate object ; we may therefore substitute 
a feminine pronoun for its, which, strictly speaking, it would be neces- 
sary to use. As in this last case, the deviation which constitutes Syl- 
lepsis often arises jfrom the introduction of aj:'hetorical figure, such as 
personification or metaphor. 

$817. What are figures of syi|tftx? Name those most In use. What Is Ellipsis? 
What is said of words omitted according to this figure? In what are they used? 
What is Pleoi^ism? What does this figure impart to expressions, and when is It gen- 
cnlly «mplo7ed ? What is Syllepsis^ Point out bow this figure operatoa in th()||po> 
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EnaUage is the use of one part of speech, or one modifioa* 

tion of a word, for another ; as, '* They fall successive and site* 

eessive rise.^^ — " Sure some disaster has hefelV^ 

In Ihe first example, we shonld haye the adyerb tuccesmely to modify 
tlie yerba faU and ri9e, instead of the adjectiye ntceesHve; and, in the 
laat, the participle hefaUen^ in place of the imperfect hefeiL The truth 
ia, that this figure has been found necessary, to excuse the gnunmatieal 
trron that occur in distinguished writers. The young composer ia 
framed against supposing that Ensilage can justify a yiolation of the 
rules of Syntax Perhaps the only case in which it may with propnety 
be used, is the substitution of you for thou and we for /, when reference 
is made to a single person. 

Hyperhattm is the transposition of words ; as, '^ He wan- 
ders earth around," — for, " He wanders around eartL" 

This figure constitutes on^ of the chief features that distinguish 
poetry from prose. Judiciously used in either, it imparts yariety, 
strength, and yiyacity, to composition. Care must be taken, howeyer, 
not to carry it to such an extent as to occasion ambig^ty or obscurily. 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the figures that oceur in l^e following passages, 

and show, if they were not employed, what changes would have 

to be made in the words : — 

1. There's but one pang in death, — leaying the loyed. 2. Thro* ma 
shine the pearly pebbles. S. Maister, haye ^rou any wery good weal in 
your yaUetf 4. E*en 'neath the earth I'll him pursue. 5. At her feet 
he bowed, he fell, he lay down: at her feet he bowed, he feU; where he 
bowed, there he fell down dead. 6. It's neyer a trouble, so plaae your 
honor, for an Irishman to do his duty. 7. He touehethe no thing, he 
handlethe nought, but holdethe eyeremore his Hondes before him, upon 
the Table. 8. Adown the steepy hill they toU. 9. Th' aerial pencil 
forms the scene anew. 10. So littie mercy shows who needs so mnoh. 
11. Pr'ythee, peace. 12. There lament they the liye day long. 13. I 
lay in Sion a stumbling-stone, and rock of offence ; and whosoeyer be- 
lieyeth on him shall not be ashamed. 14. Turn tiiou me, and I shall 
be turned. 15. He that hath charity, for him the prayers of many 
ascend. 16. First Eyening draws her crimson curtain, then Night 

JL - * ■ 

gtyen examples,. From what does Syllepsis often arise f 'What is EnaUage ? Show 
bow it operates in the given examples. For what has this figare been fonnd neoeaaBiyf 
Against what is the composer warned ? In what case may EnaUage be properly eiB> 
pltqred? What is Hyperbaton? In what la this figure most used? What does !f 
•onjiputo to produce ? What may result from Its immoderate lue f 
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throwB down hor paU. 11. Gonsider the lilies of Uie field, how they 
grow. 

18. Dan Chaucer, Well of English nndefyled, 

On Fame's etemall beadroll worthie to be fyled. 

19. * * Let ns instant go, 
(yertum his bowers, and lay his castle low. 

20 *ris Fancy, in her fiery car, 

Transports me to the thickest war. 

21. Who never fasts, no banquet e'er enjoys 

22. Bliss is the same in subject as in king, 
In who obtain defence, or who defend. 
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LESSON XLVIII. 

FTOUKATrVE LANQUAOE. 

§ 3 1 8. The fignres defined in the last lesson, though it is im 
portant that the student should be able to recognize them, and, 
if need be, use them, have but little to do with style, compared 
with those which we shall next consider, and which are known 
as fignres of rhetoric. Before proceeding to treat of these sep- 
arately, we may with propriety consider figurative language 
in general, its origin, its peculiarities, and the advantages 
gained by its use. 

§ 319. Definition. — ^Figurative language implies a depart- 
ure from the simple or ordinary mode of expression ; a cloth- 
ing of ideas in words which not only convey the meaning, but, 
through a comparison or some other means of exciting the 
imagination, convey it in such a way as to make a lively and 
forcible impression on the mind. 

Thus, if we say, " Saladin was shrewd in the council, brave in the 
field," we express the thought in the simplest manner. But if we vary 

f 81S, How do the flgtireft Just defined compare In Importance with flgnres of 
itastnio ? Before proofing to treat of the httter, what is it proposed to consider ? 
f nn What does flgnratlye language Imply f lUnstrate its nso with the two ezamptei 
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Uie exprMBion ikoB, ** Saladin was a fox in the conncL, a hon in tii« 
field,** wd clothe the same sentiment in figarative langnage. Instead cf 
cmming and courage, we introduce the animals that possess these qoali 
ties in the highest d^ree, and thns present livelier images to the mind. 
So, we have a plain and simple proposition in the sentence, " It is in^• 
possible, even by the most careful search, folly to ascertain the divine 
natare." " But when we say, " Canst thou, by searching, find out God f 
Canst thou find oat the Almighty to perfection? It is high as heaven, 
what canst thou dot deeper than hell, what canst thou knowf " we 
onite with the same proposition questions expressive of admiration, and 
thus render it more forcible. 

§ 320. Origin. — To account for the origin of figures, we 
must go back to that of language itself, for they are coevaL 
At this early period, men would naturally begin with giving 
names to the different objects with which they came in contact. 
Their nomenclature was at first, of course, limited and imper- 
fect; but, as knowledge increased and ideas multiplied, the 
store of words would naturally increase also. Neyertheless, 
to the infinite variety of objects and ideas, language was inade- 
quate ; or rather, to extend it so as to have a separate word 
for each, would have involved a vocabulary too cumbrous for 
even the best memories. This difficulty was to be avoided ; 
and a natural expedient was adopted, — ^that of making .a word 
already applied to one idea or object stand for another, be- 
tween which and the primary one they found or fancied some 
resemblance to exist. Thus, compassion in the human breast, 
as well as mUdness of speech, seemed to be a kindred idea to 
softness in material bodies. The latter term was therefore ex- 
tended to the two former ideas ; we speak with equal pro- 
priety of a soft bedy a soft heart and soft words. 

Figures of this kind aboxmd in all languages. The operation? of the 
mind and affections, in particular, are designated by words originally 
applied to sensible objects. These words, being earliest introduced. 



S 820. To accomit for the origin of figures, to what mnst we go back ? With what 
vould men inatarally begin ? What was the character of their nomenclature at first? 
When did tt begin to be extended ? What was the objection to inventing a separate 
▼ord for ^ach idea and object ? What natural expedient was adopted ? Give an illna- 
vation. To what objects were names first given ? To what, in particular, were these 
*ftu^B aiterwarda extended ? Cite some expressions which aro^e in this way. What 
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were naturally extended, by degrees, to thoee mental peculiarities of 
which men had more obscure ideas and to which they found greater 
difficulty in assigning distinct names. Hence arose such expressions ai 
a ^>itfrctn^ judgment, a vjarm and a cold heart, a rough temper. In some 
eases, these figurative words are the only ones that can well be applied 
to stich ideas ; as the student will be convinced, on attempting to find a 
eynonymous expression for " a cold or freezing reception". 

. With the origin of figures, morepver, imagination has had much to 
d(x Every object that ni^es an impression on the mind is accompanied 
with certain cognate ideas. Nothing presents itself in an isolated man- 
ner. Ihere are relations which inseparably connect every material ob- 
ject with other things which either precede or follow it, produce it or are 
produced by it, resemble it or are opposed to it Thus every idea car- 
ries others in its train, which may be regarded as its accessories; and the 
latter often strike the mind more forcibly than the principal idea itselt 
lliey are pleasanter, perhaps, or more familiar ; or they recall to re- 
membrance a greater variety of important circumstances. The imag- 
ination, thus disposed to rest on the accessory rather than on the prin- 
cipal object, often applies to the latter the name or epithet originally 
appropriated to the former. Hence, choice, as well as the necessity allu- 
ded to above, has given currency to a great number of figurative ex- 
pressions, and men of lively imaginations are adding to them every day. 
Thus, instead of saying, " Under Augustus, Rome enjoyed greater power 
and glory than at any other period,** we take an analogous idea, sug- 
gested by imagination from the growth of a plant or tree, and say, 
** Bjom^ JUmrished most under Augustus ; ** or, remembering that, when 
a heavenly body is directiy overhead, and therefore apparentiy at the 
highest point of its orbit, astronomers say it hat its zenith^ we substi- 
tute this accessory and say, ** Under Augustus, Rome was at the zenith 
of her power and glory**, — and thus express the thought more tersely 
and pointedly than by the literal language above cited. 

§321. History. — Such was the origin of figurative lan- 
guage. First introduced by necessity, it was found to yield 
euch pleasure to the imagination and communicate so much 
(ife to composition, that men used it in preference to plain 



JMVl^ of the mind, also, bad mnch to do with the origin of flgores ? Describe the 
way in which it operated to produce them. £2cpres8, In plidn language, the &ct that 
fuidfir Angostna, Borne attained her greatest power and glory. Express the same 
lentlment flgnratiTely in two diflferent ways. Show, in each case^ whence the flgore 
A derived. 

{821. What two oanaea, then, led tp the use of flgun^tlTe language? When did 

u 
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iangoage, oven when thffy could express their meaning equallj 
well by means of the latter. Both these causes operated witk 
special force in the early stages, of society. The barrenneaf 
of language made it necessary to use words in a figuratiTe 
sense ; while imagination, then more vivid than in subsequent 
ages, gave a decided preference to terms so employed. As it 
was in the infancy of society, so we find it generaUj to be 
with savage tribes. New objects steongly impress their 
minds. They are governed by imagination and passion, rath» 
than reason ; and this is shown in their language. The North 
American Indian tongues afford striking illustrations of this 
fact. Bold, picturesque, and metaphorical, they abound in 
allusions to material objects, particularly such as are most 
striking in a wild and solitary life. An Indian chief, in an 
ordinary harangue to his tribe, uses more metaphors than a 
European would employ in an epic poem. 

Ab a language progresses in refinement, precision is more regarded, 
and there is a tendency to give every object a distinct name of its own. 
Still, figurative words continue to occupy a consideralde place. W« 
find, on examination, that, while there are some which, by reason of fire> 
qnent use, have come to be regarded as purely literal expressions, such 
as a dear heady a hard heart, and the like ; there are many others wliicb, 
in a greater or less degree, retain their figurative character and impart 
to style the pecnliar effect described above. As examples, we may 
point to «iich phrases as the following : " to enter upon a snbject," '' p) 
follow out an argmnent," " to stir up strife,'' " to move the feelings," is9^ 
In the use of such expressions, the correct writer will always carry out 
the figure ; that is, will regard the allusion on which it is based, and in- 
troduce in the same connection nothing inconsistent therewith. One 
may, for instance, " be sheltered under the patronage of a great man"; 
but it would be wrong to say, " sheltered under the mai^ of dissimula- 
tion,'' — ^for a mask does not shelter, but conceals. 

§ 322. Advantages. — The advantages which accrue from 
the use of figures are as follows : — 

these causes operate with special force? Whj? In what langaeges do tbejalw 
operate strongly ? What tongaes afford striking illustrations of this fSftot ? What to the 
chanKster of these Indian tongaes ? As a langnage ^ogreBeea in lefinemeot, what ten- 
dency prevails ? What follows, as regards figorative expressions? What do we find, 
** ^'^ **' ***"*• ^^^ respect to them ? In the us* of figw»t!v© •zpr«esioiu» wlml 
must the writer be carefU to do? Illnstxate thifc 
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I llioy enrich language by increasing its facilities of ex- 
pression. By their means, words and phrases are multiplied, 
80 that all kinds of ideas, the minutest differences, and the 
nioest shades of thought, can be distinctly and accurately ex- 
pressed. 

IL They dignify style. Words and phrases to which the 
ear is accustomed are often too colloquial and familiar to be 
employed in connection with elevated subjects. When treat* 
ing of the latter, we should be greatly at a loss were it not for 
figures. Properly used, they have the same effect on language 
that is produced by the rich and splendid dress of a person 
of rank ; that is, by imparting a general air of magnificence, 
they exact admiration and respect. Assistance of this kind is 
often necessary in prose ; in poetry, it is indispensable. 

To say the mm rtBes, for instanee, is trite, and fails to awaken any 
pleasure in the mind ; but the same thought is pleasing in the highest 
degree as jQgnratiyely expressed by Thomson : 

** But jonder comes the powerftil kin^ of daqr, 
B^oidng in the East" ** 

So, what a contrast is presented by the plain proposition, ** all men are 
snbject alike to death,** and the same sentiment as expressed by Horace : 

" With eqaal pace, impartial Fate 
Knocks at the palace and the cottage gate." 

III. They bring before the mind two objects simulta 

neously yet without confusion. We see one thing in another, 

and this is always a source of pleasure. In nothing does the 

mind more gladly employ itself than in detecting and tracing 

resemblances. 

When, for example, for youth we substitute the morning o/ life, the 
lancy is entertained with two ideas at once, — ^the early period of exist- 
ence, and the opening of the day ; each of which has its own associa 
tions, and awakens its peculiar train of images. The fancy is thns ex 



I 8Ul What is the first advantage resulting from the use of flgoiesf What, the 
seeondf When we are treating of eleyated sabjects, what words mnst not he nsedt 
In BOoh cases, to what must we have recourse ? To what is the effect of fignratiye Ian* 
googe compared f In. what department of composition is assistance of this kind indiS' 
peoaable' Show, by means of two examples, the difference in effect between trite and 
flgorative language ? What ia the third adyantage gained by the use of flgniea ? Sz* 
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eitod in a two-fold degree ; and this doable pleasure is enhaneed noi a 
little by the OTident resemblance between the objects compared. 

lY. Again, as already seen, figures frequently convey the 
meaning more clearly and forcibly than plain language. This 
is particularly true in the case of abstract conceptions, which, 
in a greater or less degree, they represent as sensible objects, 
iurrounding them with such circumstances as enable the mind 
folly to comprehend them. A well-chosen figure, indeed, not 
iin&equently, with the force of an argument, carries sonyio- 
tion to the mind of the hearer ; as in the following illustra- 
tion firom Young : '^ When we dip too deep in pleasure, we 
always stir a sediment that renders it impure and noxious." 

§ 323. Rules. — In the use of figures, rules are of service^ 

as they are in every other department of composition. There 

is no force in the argument that they are unnecessary, because 

people who have never heard of a rule use figures properly 

every day. 

We constantly meet with persons who sing agreeably and correctly 
without knowing a note of the gamut ; is it, therefore, improper to re- 
duce the notes to a scale, or unnecessary for a musician to study the 
principles of his art ? The ornaments of compositicm are certainly as 
capable of improyement as the ear or the voice ; and the only means of 
ensuring this improyement are careful study of the various rules founded 
on nature and experience, and constant practice with reference to the 
principles they establish. 

§ 324. Use. — Though the advantages arising from the use 
of figurative language have been dwelt on at some length, it 
must not be supposed, either that its frequent use is absolute- 
ly essential to beauty of composition, or that figures alone, 
without other merits, can constitute such beauty. As the 
body is more important than the dress, so the thought is 



plain and illustrate this point Fourthly, how do figures fre<|nently- oonyey a writer^ 
meaning? In the case of what is this particnlarly true? To what is a well-ehoeec 
Sgnre often equivalent in force ? Give an illnstration from Yonng. 

% 82a What is said of rules for the use of figures ? What argument is iBged agaliMt 
them ? Expose the fallacy of this argument 

f 8S4. What must not be supposed with respect to figurative language f WUdi ti 
more lmpoTtant,--the thought or its dress ? 
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of more moment than the mode of expressing it. No figure 
can render a cold or empty composition interesting ; while, on 
the other hand, if a sentence is snblime or pathetic, it can 
support itself without borrowed assistance- 
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LESSON XLIX. 

EXERCISES ON FIGURATIVE LANQUAOE. 

EXERCISE I. 

In the following passages, change the fignratiye to plain 
language : — 

"RxAiffPT.TL FiffuraHve,'-'T!kQ king of terrom 

The waves are asleep on the boAom of ocean. 
Plain. — ^Death. 

The oeean is calm. 

1. The morning of life; — ^Che veil of night ; — Afery temper ; — a deep 
thinker; — t^ light disposition;'— a €oU heart; — a warm friend: — an at 
tack of sickness ; — a thin andience ; — h^h hopes ; — a hard lot 2. Athena 
was now at Hh^pinnaeU of glory. 8. The sea twaUowa many a Tessel. 
4. Beside the warrior slept his bow. 5. Guilt is wedded to misery. 6. 
Homer's genins soars higher than Yirgil's. 7. Some great men are noted 
for the roughness of their behavior. 8. Time had left his footprints on 
her brow. 9. The breath of spring infoses new life into the vegetable 
world. 10. The sanguine man is sometimes radely toakened fi^m his 
dreams, 11. Even at imaginary woes the heart wiU sometimes ache. 
12. Abstinence is the only tcUisman against disease. 13. This lamenta- 
tion touched his heart 14. We should not be east down by light afiSic- 
lions. 

15. *' Adversity's ccld firosta will soon "be o'er ; 

It heralds brighter days .'—the joyotts Spring 
la cradled on the WMter'^s icy hreastf 
And yet comes ^ttshed in beauty.** 

10. **yice Is a monster of BoJHffh0il mien. 
As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, fomiliar with her fitct, 
We first endure, then pityy then em^aee^ 

EXERCISE II. 
In^each of the following passages, introduce figurative lan- 
guage without altering the sense. Punctuate the sentences 
60 formed, and be careful to carry out the figfure properly. 
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The studgnt may form figures of his own, or may employ thoM 

suggested by the words in parentheses. 

T^kwr.w. Plain, — The Tmcompaasionate man has no sympathy foi 

the unfortunate. 
FiguraHve, — The hard-liearted man turm a deaf eaiMd the 
unfortunate. 

1. llie mind should be kept uncontaminated {weed$, garden). 2. Let 
us be yirtaous, and not yield to the temptations of pleasure (path, listen, 
voice). 8. With the ancient Stoics it was a principile never to indulge 
their appetites unduly (overttep). 4> Suspicion is a source of great nn- 
happiness (wnton). 6. Providence has wisely ordained that we shall 
not Know tne latore {sealed), e. Calumnious reports are often circu- 
lated about those whose lives afford the least reason for them {aim, 
arrowa). 7. He is dying (tide). 8. Fortune, though it may involve us 
in temporal difficulties, can not make us permanently unhappy, if we 
do no eviL 9. Time makes many changes. 10. Hie yonng man, on 
leaving colle^^e, should pause a moment for serious thought before en- 
gaging in active life (launching), 11. We should constantly have regara 
to the requirements of truth and justice. 12. We meet with few utterly 
stupid persons ; with still fewer noble geniuses : the generality of man- 
kind are between the two extremes. 18. Often, when apparently gay, 
the heart is sad. 14. Seldom do the old form very ardent friendshipBi 
15. Our worst enemies are our own evil passions 16 The rising sun 
shines on the tope of the mountains (gUdi). l^J. The ligfitning is seen 
first on one peak and then on another (leaps). 18. He is in love. 
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LESSON L. 

FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

§ 325. Figures of rhetoric are intentional deviations from 
the ordinary application of words. They are constantly o& 
earring in every department of composition, and are a source 
of life and beauty to stylo. Bhetoricians have devoted 
much attention to defining, analyzing, and classifying them ; 
and, by making slight shades of difference sufficient gromid 
for the formation of new classes, have succeeded in enumera- 
ting more than twp hundred and fifty. Such minuteness is 
Jit no practical use ; and we shall limit our consideration to 



^JMS. What are flgores of rhetorto ? How many have been ennineratod by ibitar 
nanar How have they sueoeeded In making «o many? How many are bereeoir 
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the sixteen leading figures, which embraee many of the subdi 
visions above alluded to, are all that it is necessary to under- 
stand or of advantage to employ. 

The sixteen principal figures are SimM-le, MeV-a-phor; 
Al'-le-go-ry, Me-ton^-y-my, Sy-nec'-do-che, Hy-per'-bole, Vis' 
ion, A-pos'-tro-phe, Per-son-i-fi-ca'-tion, In-ter-ro-ga'-tion, Ex 
cla-ma'-tion, An-tith'-e-sip, Oli'-max, I'-ro-ny, A-poph'-a-sia 
and On-o-mat-o-poD^-ia. 

Several of these fignree are called tropss (a term derived from th« 
Greek, meaning turns), because the word is iumecL as it were, from its 
ordinary application. 

. § 326. Simile is the comparison of one object to another, 
and is generally denoted by like, as, or so ; as, ^^ He shall be 
like a tree planted by the rivers of water." — ^^ Thy smile is 
CLS the dawn of the vernal day." 

Comparisons are sometimes made without any formal term to denote 
them ; as, " Too much indulgence does not strengthen the mind of the 
young ; plants raised with tenderness are seldom strong.'' Here a com- 
parison is. made just as much as if the word as were introduced before 
plawU. . So, Chaucer employs a simile in the following beautifol line 
without directly indicating it : — 

"Up rose the son, and up roaa EmUto.** 

All comparisons may be divided, according to the purpose for which 
they are employed, into two classes, known as Explanatory Similes and 
Embelliahing Similes. The former may be used without impropriety 
even in abstruse philosophical compositions, whieh, indeed, they often 
illustrate in the happiest manner. One of this class is successfiilly em- 
ployed by Harris, to explain the distinction between the powers of 
sense and those of imagination. " As wax would not be adequate to the 
purpose of signature, if it had not the power to retain as well as to re- 
ceive the impression ; the same holds of the soul, with respect to sense 
and iouigination. Sense is its receptive power ; imagination its retea 
tive. Had it sense without imagination, it would not be as wax, but as 
water, jrhere, though all impressions be instantiy made, yet as soon as 

t 
aldaredf Kame tbeaib What are Beyeial of these flgaresealled? What does the word 

tropaameasi} 

1 826. What is Simile ? By what words la it indicated ? How are compariflons some- 

ttmes made f Give ao example. Into what two olaflBea are Similes divided ? I>efios 

eaeh, and give ezamplea. 
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Hftey are made, they are instantly lost" The Embellishing Siniile^ <m 
the other hand, is introdaced, not for the sake of explanation or instruo> 
tion, but simply to beautify the style. Such, for instance, is the effect 
of the following from Ossian :«-" Pleasant are the words of the song, said 
Cuchullin, and lovely are the tales of other timesi They are like the 
calm dew of the morning on the hill of roes, when the son is £aint on its 
side* and the lake is settled and blue in the vale. 

§ 327. Metaphor indicates the resemblance of two objects 

by applying the name, attribute, or act of one directly to 

the other ; as, '^ He shall be a tree planted by ihe ziyers 

of water." 

Metaphor is the commonest of all the figures. It assumes a Tariety 
of forms, under some of which it is constantly appearing in composition. 
Sometimes there is no formal comparison ; but, as was instanced in the 
last lesson, an act is assigned to an. object, which, literally, it is incapa- 
ble of performing, to represent in a lively manner some act which it can 
perform; as, ''Wild fancies gambolled unbruUed through his brain." 
We may properly apply the term metaphorical to words used in this . 
figurative sense, like many of those in the last Exercise. 

§ 328. Allegory is the narration of fictitious events, where- 
by it is sought to convey or illustrate important truths. Thus, 
in Psalin Ixxz., the Jewish nation is represented under the 
symbol of a vine : — '^ Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt . 
thou hast cast out the heathen, and planted it. Thou pre- 
paredst room before it, and didst cause it to take deep root, and 
it filled the land. The hills were covered with the shadow of 
it, and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars." - 

It will be seen that an AUegory is a combination of kindred meta- 
phors so connected in sense as to form a kind of story. The parables of 
Scripture, as well as fables that point a moral,, are varieties of this figure. 
Sometimes an Allegory is so extended as to fill a volume ; as in the ease 
of Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Progress". 

§ 329. Metonymy is the exchange of names between things 



§827. What does Metaphor indicate f What is said of theibnns anderwhic^tt 
appeon? How is it sometimes used in connection with a single olgootV What tens 
noflj bo properlj applied to words used flgoratlTely f 

f 838. What Is Allegory ? Of what is it a comhinatloQ ? What an mentioaed m 
varlettoe of this figure ? How fcr is an Allegoiy sometimes extended f 

S 829. What is MeUjpymy ? On what is this figure not founded ? Mention tha tfc 
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related. It is founded, not on resemblance, but on the rela- 
tion of, 1. Cause and effect : as, ^^ They have Moses and tht 
prophets ", i. e., their tpritings ; ^^ Gray hairs should be respect- 
ed", Le., old age. 2. Progenitor and posterity; as, "Hear, 
O Israel ^\ i. e., descendants of Israel. 3. Subject and attri- 
bute; as, " YotUh and beauty shall be laid in dust", L e., the 
young 2i,nd beatUiful, -4. Place and inhabitant; as, " What 
land is so barbarous as to allow this injustice ?" L e., what 
yeople. 5. Container and thing contained ; as, " Our ships 
next opened a fire'', i. e., our sailors, 6. Sign and thing sig- 
nified ; as, " The sceptre shall not depart' from Judah ", L >s., 
kingly power, 7. Material and thing made from it ; as, 
" His steel gleamed on high", L e., \i\A sword, 

§ 330. Synecdoche is using the name of a part for that of 
the whole, the name of the whole for that of a part, or a defi- 
nite number for an indefinite : as, " The sea is covered with 
sails ^\ i. e., ships; " Our Aero was gray, but not from age", 
i. e., his hair was gray; " Ten thousand were on his right 
hand ", i. e., a great number, 

§ 331. Hyperbole is the exaggeration of attributes, or the 

lussigning to a subject of a wonderful and impossible act as 

the result of ardent emotion ; as, " They [Saul and Jonathan] 

were sunfter than eagles^ they were stronger than lions.^^ — 

" Arid trembling Tiber dived beneath his bed^ 

Hyperbolical expressions are of frequent occurrence in common con- 
versation ; we often sfty, as cold as ice, as hot as fire, as white as snow, 
Aq,, in all which phrases the quality is exaggerated beyond the bonnds 
of truth. Their frequency is to be attributed to the imagination, which 
always takes pleasure in magnifying the objects before it. Languages 
are, therefore, more or less hyperbolical, according to the liyeliness of 
this faculty in those who speak them. Hence the Orientals indulge in 

riooB relations subsiBting between objects whose names are ezehanged, and Ulostrate 

$880. What is Synecdoche r 

$ 881 What is Hyperbole ? Where does this figure flreqnenUj oconr ? Give some 
common colloquial hyperbolical expressions. To what is their frequency attribntable 1 
According to what is a language found to be more or less hyperbolical ? By whom is 
Eyperbolo most frequently used ? p 

11* 
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Hyperbole more freely thmn EoropeaiiB, and the yotmg use it to a mnel 
greater extent than those of matnrer years. 

§ 332. Visuniy also called Imagery, is the representations 
of past eyents, or imaginary objects and scenes, as actually 
present to the senses ; as, " Caesar leaves Graul, crosses the 
Rubicon, and enters Italy", i. e., left Gaul, crossed the Rubicon, 
&o. ; '' They rallyy they bleed, for their kingdom and crown." 
It will be seen from the examples that this figure often con- 
sists in substituting the present tense for the past. 

§ 333. Apostrophe is a turning from the regular course of 
the subject, into an invocation or address ; as, '^ Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory. death, where is thy sting ? grave, 
where is thy victory ? " 

§ 334. Personification, or Fros^o-po-pos'-ia, is the attribut- 
ing of sex, life, or action to an inanimate object ; or the ascribing 
of intelligence and personality to an inferior creature; as, 
" The sea saw it a,u6ifled," — " The Worm, aware of his intent, 
harangued him thus." 

§ 335. Interrogation is the asking of questions, not for the 
purpose of expressing doubt or obtaining information, but in 
order to assert strongly the reverse of what is asked ; as, 
" Doth God pervert judgment ? or doth the Almighty pervert 
justice ? " This figure imparts animation to style. It is con- 
stantly employed in the Book of Job. 

§ 336. Excla^nation is the expression of some strong emo- 
tion of the mind ; as, " Oh ! the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and, the knowledge of God ! " This figure employs 
exclamatory sentences and vocative clauses. 

§ 337. Antithesis is the placing of opposites in juxta-posi- 
tion, for the purpose of heightening their eflFect by contrast; 

$ 882. What is Vision sometimeB called f Define this flgnre. What tans* does tt 
Iften require ? 

S 88a What Is Apostrophe ? >> 

S 884. What is Personification ? 

i 886. What is Interrogation f Where does it constantly oocnr f 

! SJ" ^** *■ Exclamation f What does this figuro employ f 

fWT. What to Antithesis? Where Is it nsed with great efl-oct? 



\ 
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as, ^ ^ good man obtaineth fayor of the Lord ; but a man 
of uncked devices will He condemn." — " Though grave, yet 
tHfling ; zealous, yet untntey This figure is used with 
great effect in the Book of Proyerbs, z.-zy. It is one of the 
most effective ornaments that .can be employed in composition. 
^*' To extirpate antithesis from literature altogether," says 
the author of Lacon, '^ would be to destroy a't one stroke about 
eight-tenths of all the wit, ancient and modern, now existing 
in the world." 

§338. Clim^az is the arrangement of a succession of 
words, clauses, members, or sentences, in such a way that the 
weakest may stand first, and that each in turn, to the end of 
the sentence, may rise in importance, and make a deeper im- 
pression on the mind than that which preceded it ; as, " Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ ? Shall triJmlation, 
or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, 
or staord ? " 

This term is derived £rom the Greek word, klimax, " a ladder." The 
defiiution given, above has reference to the Climax of sense. We have 
also a Climax of soimd, which consists in arranging a series of words or 
clauses according to their length, that is, so that the shortest may 
come first: as, "fi[e was a great, noble, disinterested man;** not, "He 
was a disinterested, noble, great man.** A fine effect is produced by 
combining the Climax of sense with that of sonnd. Cicero understood 
tihis fact, and, in his orations, constantly availed himself of it, with the 
greatest success^ 

The fAvlty arrangement of words and clauses in the opposite ordei 
to that prescribed by this figure, that is, so that they successively de- 
crease in importance, is known as Anti-climax It is well illustrated in 
the following couplet:— 

" And thoQ, Dalhonsie, tiion great god of to, 
Lieutenant-oolonel to tbe earl of Mar t " 

The term Olimcuc is also applied by some to sentences in which, foi 
Ihe sake of emphasis, an expression occurring in one member is re> 

% 888. What is Climax ? From what is this term derived ? What is meant by a 
Climax of sonnd? How is a fine effect produced ? Who has availed himself of this 
fiwtt What is Anti-climax? Cite a conplet in point To what sentences is the term 
Climax also applied ? Repeat the iUnstratlon qnoted from Pope. What other name is 
given to this variety of Climax ? 
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petted IB another; as, " When we haye practiBed good aetiona m irhile 
they beoome easy ; and, when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure 
in them ; and, when they please ns, we do them frequently ; and, by 
frequency of acts, they grow into a habit" So, Pope, to heighten com- 
passion for the fate of an unfortunate lady, repeats the idea that she 
laeked friendly sympathy in her distress : — 

** Bf foreign baads tbj dying eyes were elooed, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed ; 
By foreign hands thy hmnble grave adorned, 
By Btrangera honored and by strangen monmed.** 

Borne make this an independent figure, and style it BepetUum, 

§ 339. Irony is a figure by which is expressed directly th'e 
opposite of what it is intended shall be understood ; as when 
Elijah said to the priests of Baal, who were trying to induce 
their false god to manifest himself miraculously, *' Cry aloud, 
for he is a god," &c. This figure has been already considered 
under the head of Ridicule. 

§ 340. ApophasiSj Paralipsis^ or Omission^ is the pretend- 
ed suppression of what one is all the time actually mentioning ; 
as, " I say nothing of the notorious profligacy of his character ; 
nothing of the reckless extrayagance with which he has 
wasted an ample fortune ; nothing of the disgusting intemper- 
ance which has sometimes caused him to reel in our streets; 
— ^but I aver that he has exhibited neither probity nor ability 
in the important office which he holds." 

§ 341. Onomatopada is the use of a word or phrase formed to 
imitate the sound of the thing signified ; as when we say, rat 
tat tat, to denote a knocking at the door ; bow laow, to express 
the barking of a dog ; or, buzz, buzz, to indicate the noise 
made by bees. 



§889. What Is Irony? 

§840, What other names has Apophasis ? Define this flgora 

I BtfL What is Onomatopoeia ? EzempUiy^ tL 
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LESSON LI. 

EXERCISE ON FIOURES. 

Point out the figures that occur in the following passages, 
and state to which of the four classes they belong. There 
may be more than one in the same sentence. 

1. They that are of a froward heart are abominatioii to tae Lord: 
but such as are upright in their way are His delight 2. As a jewel of 
^Id in a swine's snout, so is a fiiir woman which is without discretion. 
8. For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
beight, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
Aroia the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. i. The de^ib. 
Baith, It is not in me : and the sea saith. It is not with me. 6. Weep on 
the rocks of roaring winds, O maid of Inistore I Bend thy fair head over 
the waves, thou lovelier than the ghost of the hills, when it moves on 
the sunbeam, at noon, over the silence of Morven. He is fallen : thy 
youth is low I 6. He smote the city. 7. There are a million truths 
that men are not concerned to know. 8. On this side, modesty is 
engaged ; on that, impudence : on this, diastity ; on that, lewd- 
ness: on this, int^rity; on that, fraud: on this, piety; on that pro- 
faneness: on this, constancy; on that, fickleness: on this, honor; on 
that, baseness : on this, moderation ; on that, unbridled passion. 9. For 
all the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed for- 
ever. And I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth ; so that, if a 
man can number the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be numr 
bered. 10. Ignorance is a blank sheet, on which we may write ; but 
error is a scribbled one, from which we must first erase. 11. Horatius 
was once a very promising young gentleman ; but in process of time he 
became so addicted to gaming, not to mention his drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, that he soon exhausted his estate, and ruined his constitution. 
12. Hast thou 6yes of flesh? or seest thou as man seeth ? Are thy days 
as the days of man? Are thy years as man's days? 13. Streaming 
grief his faded cheek bedewed. 14. My heart is turned to stone : 1 
strike it, and it hurts my hand. 15. Fi'iendship is no plant of hasty 
growth. 16. Cool age advances, venerably wise. 17. Oh! that ye 
would altogether hold your peaoel and it should be your wisdom. 
18. Whoso loveth instruction loveth knowledge; but he that hateth re* 
proof is brutish. 19. His arm soon cleared the field. 

20. Some lead a life unblamable and jost. 

Their own dear yirtae their nnshaken tmst 

81. The combat thickens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory or the ^ve I 

%i. Oh 1 unexpected stroke, worse than ot death T 
Mnst I thus leave thee, Paradise I thoa leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks, and shades, 
Fit haunt of gods I 
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Ml O books, ye moanments of mind, oonereto wisdom of tlw wisest ; 
Bweet solaces of daily life ; prooAi and resalts of immortali^ ; 
Trees yielding all flroits, whose leaves are for the healing of the nattoM,* 
Groves of knowledge, where all may eat, nor fear a fl^r^^g swwd. 

M. Earth felt the wonnd; and Natore from her seat 
Blghinic, through all her workSi gave signs of woe . 
That ail was lost 

tS. How slow yon tiny vessel ploaghs the main 1 
Amid the heavy billows now she seems 
A toiling atom ; then from wave to wave 
Leaps madly, by the tempest lashed; or reelSi 
Half wreckeo, tbroogb gulft profound. 

M. Me miserable I which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 
Which way I fly is hell, myself am beH,'- 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the hell I sufl^br seems a heaven. 

27. The earth 

Gave signs of gratulatlona, and each hlU. 
Joyous the birds; fresh sales and gentle airs 
Whispered it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rose, flung odor from the spicy shrub. 
Disporting. 



9& Dash along t 
Slash along I 
Crash along I 
Flash along ! 



On I on I with a Jump, 

And a bump, 

And a roll. 

Hies the fire-fiend to his destined goal 1 



-♦-•- 



LESSON LII. 

EULES FOR THE USE OF RHETORICAL FIGURES* 

§ 342. For a practical view of the figures defined in Lesson 
li., and to learn under what circumstances they are most 
effectlTely introduced, the young writer is recommended to a 
careful and critical perusal of standard authors. A few re- 
marks, however, on figures in general, and some brief rules re- 
specting the use of the most important ones, will be found of 
service. 

§ 343. In the first place, an observation already made most 
be remembered, that composition is by no means dependent on 
figures for all, or even the greater part, of its beauties and 

'* » III ■ ■» I ■ !■, ■■.■■■, ■■■■■■■ II ll| —I —!■■■ ■■ 

I fti»' ^**®" *® *^® student referred for a practical view ot flgu^? 

« 848. What observation is fiist made respecting the effect 6t flgaros on wato- 

J 
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merits. Examples of the most sublime and pathetic writing 
abound, and many have been cited aboye, in which, powerful 
as is their effect, no assistance is derived from this source 
Figures, therefore, though yaluable as auxiliaries, should not 
be the chief object had in view. If a composition is destitute 
of striking thoughts, or even if the style is objectionable, all 
the figures that can be employed will fail to render it agreeable. 
They may dazzle a vulgar eye, but can never please a judicious 
one. 

In the second place, to be beautiful, figures must rise nat- 
urally from the subject. Dictated by imagination or passion, 
they must come from a mind warmed by the object it would 
describe. They must flow in the same train as the current of 
thought. If deliberately sought out, and fastened on where 
they seem to fit, with the express design of embellishing, their 
effect will be directly the opposite of what is intended. 

Again, even when imagination prompts and the subject nat- 
urally gives rise to figures, they should not be used to excess. 
The reader may be surfeited with them ; and, when they recur 
too often, they are apt to be regarded as evidence of a superfi- 
cial mind that delights in show rather than in solid merit. 

Lastly, without a genius for figurative language, no one 
should attempt it. Imagination is derived from nature ; we 
may cultivate it, but must not force it. We may prune its re- 
dundancies, correct its errors, and enlarge its sphere ; but the 
faculty itself we can not create. We should therefore avoid 
attempts which can result only in making our weakness 
apparent 

With these general principles in view, we proceed to cer- 
tain rules and cautions relating to simile, metaphor, and hyper- 
bole, the commonest ornaments of style. 

§344 Simile. 



flitlonr What 19 esaential to the beauty of figures f When they an dellberateljtoiight 
ftv, what Ib their effect t What is said of using them to ezeeaa, even when tbey arisd 
natoiaUf from the sabjeotf What writers should avoid attempts at flguratiye 
tanfiiaget 
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L Objects most not be compared to Hungs of the same kind, that 
closely resemble them. Much of the pleasure we reeeiye from this figure 
arises from its discoTcring to ns similitades where at first glance we 
would not expect them. When Milton compares Satan's appearance^ 
after his fall, to that of the snn suffering an edipse and terrifying the 
nations with portentous darkness, we are struck with the point and 
dignity of the simile. But when he likens Eve's bower in Paradise to 
the arbor of Pomona, or Ere herself to a wood-nymph, we receive but 
little entertainment, as one bower and one beautifcd woman must obvi* 
ously, in many respects, resemble another. 

n. Still less ehould similes be founded on faint resemblances. lii 
this case they neither explain nor embellish, and instead of entertaining 
the mind distract and perplex it Shakspeare, bold in his use of figures, 
rather than delicate or correct, frequently violates this rule. The fol- 
lowing is a case in point: — 

"Sire me the crown. — ^Here, GonBin, seize the crown: 
Here on this side, my hand ; on thfl,t side, thine. 
Now is this golden crown like a deep well. 
That owes two buckets, filling one uiother ; 
The emptier ever dancing in the air, 
The other down, unseen and fhl) of water: 
That backet down, and foil of tears, am I, 
Drinking my grlelSi, whilst you mount up on high." 

nL Trite similes are by all means to be avoided. Among these ma^ 
be classed the comparison of a hero to a lion, that of a person in sorrow 
to a flower drooping its head, of a violent passion to a tempest, of a 
ruddy cheek to a rose, of a fair brow to alabaster, — ^which have been 
handed down from one generation to another, and are still in great favor 
with second-rate writers. As originally used by those who took them 
direct from nature, they were beautiful; but frequent use has divested 
them of all their charm. Indeed this is one criterion by which the true 
genius may be distinguished from the empty imitator. To the former, 
the treasures of nature are open ; he discerns new shapes and forms, and 
points of resemblance before unobserved : the latter must humbly follow 
m the train of those more gifted than himselfl Unable to originate any 
new comparison, he can only re-express the inventions of others. 



$844. To what must objects not be compared? From what doeb much of fiie 
pleasure we receive from the use of simile arise ? Illustrate this by a reference to 
two of Milton's similes. What is said of similes founded on faint resemblances? Who 
firequently violates this rule ? To what docs he make one of his charact^s oompaie • 
oown ? What is the eflfect of this figure ? What is the third class of similes tbat mast 
be aroldod ? Instance some of these. Show the difference in this respect between the 
true genins and the imitator. In the fourth place, to what must objecto not be OOB. 
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ly. Kothing is gained by comparing objeota to things respeetiog 
whieh little is known, as in the following from Oowley :— • 

" It glTOB a piteous groan, and so it broke ; 
In Tain It something wonld have spoke ; 
The love within too strong for *twas, 
Uike p(d8on put into a Venice-gkut,^ 

Comparisons, therefore, founded on local allusions or traditions^ on 
the career of obscure mythological personages, on matters strictly be 
kmging to science or philosophy, or on any thing with which penona 
of a certain trade or profession only are conyersant, must be avoided. 
To be effectiye, the object to which comparison is made must be 
f a miliar to the reader,^-one of which, if not personally known to him, 
he has at least a well-defined conception. 

Y. Similes must not be drawn fr^m resemblances to low or triyial 
objects. Figures so denved degrade style, instead of adorning it 
Bear witness the following: — 

** As wasps, provoked by children in their play, 
Ponr from their mansions by the broad highway, 
In swarms the gniltless traveller engage, 
Whet all their stings, and call forth aU tiietr rage ; 
All rise in arms, and, with a general cry. 
Assert their waxen domes, and buzzing progeny : 
Thns from tho tents the fervent legion swarms, 
So lond their clamors, and so keen their armsi"— Pofs^ Homb. 

We certainly hare no higher idea of the prowess of an army from ita 
being said to resemble a swarm ofwaspa In like manner, objects should 
be compared to things that possess the quality in which the resemblance 
lies in a greater degree tiian themselves. Thus, in the sentence, " The 
moon is like a jewel in the sky," the simile is bad, because the moon 
sheds more light than a jewel, and should not therefore be compared to 
the latter. 

YL So, to compare low or trivial objects to things far exceeding 
them in greatness is no beauty, but constitutes one of the varieties of 
burlesque. This is exemplified in a passage from the Odyssey, in which 
the click of a lock is compared to the roaring of a bulL 

** Loud as a bull mskes hill and valley ring, 
So roared the lock when it released the spring." 

pared? How does Oowley violate this ruler What comparisons are thns ezclodedf 
Fifthly, from what resemblances must stmilee not be drawn ? What is the eflbct of 
flgares thus derived ? In the illustration cited from Homer, to what is the Gredan host 
likened? What Is the Ikult in comparing the moon to a Jewel ? Describe and illaih 
trate the sixth dafls of &ulty Bimiles. What emotions do not admit of compadionst 
Bhow bow Shakspeare violates this prlndpla 
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VIL Similes are out of place, when anger, terror,'reiiLorse, or despair 
f I the prevalent paasion. Men under the influence of such, emotioiis are 
iftOt likely to indulge in comparieona. Shakspeare, in Henry YL, groeB- 
ly TiolateB this principle, when he makes the dying Warwick say :— 

** M7 mangled body shows, 
My blood, my want of strength, my sick heart diowB^ 
That I most yield my body to the earth, 
And, by my fidl, the conquest to my Ibe. 
ThoB yields the cedar to the axe^s edge, 
Whose arms gaye shelter to the princely eaglo ; 
Under whose shade the ramping lion slept ; 
Whose top-branch orerpeered Jove's spreading tree, 
And kept low shruhs from winter a powerftil wind.** 

§ 345. Metaphor. 

L Metaphors being in most cases similes with the term denoting 
the comparison omitted, the rules laid down in the last section for the 
latter figure are equally applicable to the former. In other words, we 
must avoid unmeaning, £ar-fetched, trite, obscure, degrading, bombastic, 
and unreasonable metaphors. These dififerent faults having been illusi- 
trated under the simile, it is not thought necessary to give further ex- 
amples. 

n. Care must be taken that the metaphor be appropriate. Thus^ the 
deigyman who prayed that Gk>d would.be " a rock to them that are 
afar off upon the sea," used a very inappropriate figure ; because, as 
roeki in the sea are a source of great danger to mariners, he was in 
reality asking for the destruction of those for whose safety he intended 
to pray. 

m. The commonest error in the use of metaphors is the blending of 
figurative with plain language in the same sentence ; that is, the con- 
struction of a period in such a way that a part must be interpreted 
metaphorically'and the remainder literally. Thus Pope, in his transla- 
tion of Homei^s Odyssey (the error is not found in the original), makes 
Penelope say with reference to her son, 

** Now from my fond embrace by tempests torn, 
Onr other colamn of the state Is borne, 
Nor took a kind adiea, nor sought consent.** 

In the second line she calls her son a '' column of the state," and in 
the third speaks of his taking a kind adieu and seeking consent Now, as 



f 846. What is the difference between similes and metaphors t What is said of tin 
rules relating to the former ? Accordingly, what kind of metaphors mnst btTaTOided t 
In the second place, what quality is essential to the correct metaphor? Give an ex* 
ample of the inappropriate nee of this figure. What is the commonest efTor in the QSO 
If metaphun f Diustrate this from Pope's translation of the Odyssey, and show the 
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eoimnH9 can not T<ery well t€ike kind adieui or geek consent, there ia an 
ineonsistency, and the metaphor is faulty. The poet should either have 
avoided likening Telemachns to a column, or else should not have at- 
tributed to him an act which it is impossible for a colunm to perform. 
So Pope elsewhere says, addressing the king, 

" To ihee the world its present homage pays ; 
The harvest early, bat mature the pndM.** 

Here, had it not been for the rhyme, he would eyidently have said, 
** The harvest early, but mature the crop,** He would thus have carried 
oat the figure. 

rV. Mixed metaphors, — ^that is, the use of two different figures in the 
same period, with reference to the same object,— M^onfound the imaglnar 
tion, and are to be strictly guarded agamst Thus Addison, in his^ 
** Letter firom Italy," says, 

** I bridle in mj straggltng mose with pain. 
That longs to lamich into s bolder strain." 

He first makes his muse a horse which may be bridled, then a ship 
which may be launched. How can it be both, at one and the same 
moment? How can b^ng bridled prevent it from launching f With 
equal impropriety Shakspeare uses the expression, "To take amu 
against a sea of troubles,** comparing the troubles in question, in the 
same breath, to an enemy and to a sea. 

Y. Lastly, metaphors should not be carried too far ; if all the minor 
points of resemblance are sought out and dwelt upon, the reader will 
inevitably become wearied. 

§ 346. Hyperbole. 

L Violent hyperboles are out of place in mere descriptions. A per- 
son in great affliction may indulge in wild exaggeration, but for a writer 
merely describing such a person to use language like the following ia 
pure bombast : — 

"I found her on the floor, 
In all the storm of grief, yet beantiftd ; 
Ponrlng forth tears at snch a lavish rate, 
That, were the world on fire, they might have drowned 
The wrath of Heaven, and quenched the mighty ruin.^— Leb. 

n. Hyperboles may be so extravagant as to render the writer and 
his subject ridiculous. Lucan furnishes a case in point The later 

snrar. Give another oouplet fh>m Pope containing a violation of this principle. What 
0e mixed metaphors? What is their effect? Bhow how Addison and Shakspeare 
violate this rule. What is said about carrying metaphors too &z ? 

1 84A. In what ore violent hyperboles out of place ? Give an eocample of bombast 
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Roman poets, as a eompliment to their emperors, wei>e in tiie babit ol 
asking them in their addresses what part of the heavens they would 
ehoose for their habitation after they had become gods. Lucan, how 
eyer, reeolving to outdo all his predecessors in- an address to Kero^ 
gravely beseeches him not to choose his place near either of the poles 
lest his weight OTertnm the universe. 



• •• 



LESSON LIII. 



EXERCISE ON FIGURES. 

Point out the figures of orthography, etymology, syntax, 
and rhetoric, that occur in the following extracts. In eaeb 
passage, there is a faulty figure, which violates one 9r more 
of the rules laid down in the last lesson. Show wherein the 
error lies, and suggest, in each ^ase, a figure by which the 
difficulty in question may be avoided. 

FAULTT SIMILES. 

I. " The holy Book, like the eighth sphere, doth shin«.*— ^Cowxxr. 

2. " The sun, in figures such as these, 
Joys with the moon to play : ^ 

To the sweet strains tiiiey advance. 
Which do result from their own spheres ; 

As this nymph's dance 
Moves with the numbers which she hears.*' — ^Waujol 

8. In Shakspeare's Bichard IL, a gardener gives these direetioiiB ts 
his servants : — 

" Go, bind thou up yon danglmg apricots, 
Which, like unruly children, make their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight ; 
Give some supportance to the bending twigs. 
Go thou ; ana, like an executioner. 
Cut off the heads of too fast-growing sprays, 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth ; 
All must be even m our government." 
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Pro^wedl^thiBflgare. What is said of extravagant hyperboles? Ote one In wUek 
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4, In Addison's Cato, Portias, bidding his belored Luoia an etenml 
furewell, nses the following Umgnage : — 

** Thus o'er the dying lamp the iinsteady flame 
Hangs quiyering on a point, leajM off by fits, 
And falls again, as loath to qnit its hold. 
— Thon most not go ; iny sonl still hovers o'er thee, 
And can't get loose." 

5» " Nor could the Greeks repel the Lycian powers, 
Kor the bold Lycians force the Grecian towem 
As, on the conmies of adjoining grounds, 
Two stubborn swains with blows dispute their bounds , 
They tug, they sweat ; but neither gain nor yield. 
One foot, one inch, of tiie contended field."-— Fora's Hoxbl 

6. Speaking of the fallen angels, searching for mines of gold, Milton 

eaye: — 

*' A numerous brigade hastened : as when bands 
Of pioneers, wim spade and pick-aze armed. 
Forerun the royal camp to trench a field 
Or cast a rampart." 

FAULTY MSTAFHOBfl. 

7. " Trothal went forth with the stream of his people, but they met 
a rock : for Fingal stood unmoved ; broken^ they rolled back from his 
ride. Nor did they roll in safety ; the spear of the king pursued their 
flight"— OssiAN. 

8. A torrent of superstition consumed the land* 

9. " Where is the monarch who dares resist us f Where is the po 
imitate who doth not glory in being numbered among our attendants f 
As for thee, descended from a Turcoman sailor, since the vessel of thy 
unbounded ambition hath been wrecked in the gulf of thy self-love, it 
would be proper that thou should'st take in the sails of tj^y temerity, 
and cast the anchor of repentance in the port of sincerity and justice^ 
which is the port of safety ; lest the tempest of our vengeance make 
thee perish in the sea of the punishment tnou deserves^"-— Tamkblank 

10. Dryden, in the following lines, describes the Supreme Being as 
extinguishing the fire of London in accordance with the supplications 
of His people : — 

** A hollow crystal pyramid He takes, 
In firmamental waters dipped above ; 
Of this a broad extinguisher He makes. 
And hoods the flames that to their quarry strove." 

11. — — "The Alps, 

The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in douds their snowy scalps." — ^Nxwbpapxr Post. 

12. '"Diere is a time when factions, by the vehemence of their oWn 
fermentation, stun and disable one anotiier."-— Bolinobbokx. 
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18. '' Hie tackle of my heart is cracked and burnt ; 

And all the shrouds wherewith my life should sail 

Are turned to one thread, one little hair: 

]^ heart hath one poor string to stay it by, 

Which holds but till thy news be uttered.''— -Shasspsabe. 

FAULTT HTPSBBOLIEB. 

14i " By every wind that comes this way. 
Send me at least a sigh or two ; 
6uch and so many rU repay 
As shall themselyes make winds to get to yoxL"— -Gowisr. 

15. " All armed in brass, the richest dress of war, 

(A dismal, glorious sight) he shone afar. 

The sun himself started with sudden fright 

To see his beams return so dismal bright^" -Oowlet. 

16. " Aumerle, thou weep'st, my tender-hearted cousin 1 

We'U make foul weather with despised tears : 

Our sighs, and they, shall lodge the summer-corn. 

And make a dearth in this revolting land." — Sbaksfearb. 



• •» 



LESSON LIV. 

STTLE AND ITS VARIETIES. 

§ 347. If we examine the compositions of any two mdi- 
viduals on the same subject, we shall generally find that, not 
only do their respective sentiments differ, but also their mode? 
of expressing those sentiments. 7bia is no more than natu- 
ral. We must expect the thoughts and words of men to differ 
similarly with their actions and dispositions. Now, the pecu- 
liar manner in which a writer expresses his thoughts by means 
of words is called Style, — a word derived from the Latin stylus^ 
the name of a pointed steel instrument employed by the 
Romans in writing on their waxen tablets. Yet, while the 
mental peculiarities of most writers are apparent in their dic- 
tion, there are some general distinctive features which enable 



1 84T. On examining the compodttons of two different persons on the Mune nl^fle^ 
fbat will wo generaUy find? What Is style? Prom what to the word derived » 



I 
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OB to diyide iheir yarioos styles into different classes, as fol- 
lows the Dry, the Plain, the ^eat, the Elegant, the Fl6rid, 
the Simple, the Labored, the Concise, the Diffuse, the Ner- 
vous, and the Feeble. These we shall now consider, premi- 
sing that (with the exception of the Dry, the Labored, and the 
Feeble, which are always to be ayoided) they are appropriate 
to different subjects, and must be selected by a writer with 
reference to the matter he proposes to treat. It is obyious 
that the swelling style of an oration would be altogether out 
of place in a philosophical essay or an unpretending letter. 
As we define each, we shall note to what compositions it is 
adapted. 

§ 348. The difference between the first five of the styles 
enumerated above, consists chiefly in the amount of ornament 
employed. 

A dry ttyU ezcludes ornament of every kind. , Aiming only to be 
understood, it tatei no trouble to please either the £Emcy or the ear. 
Such a style is tolerable in didactic writing alone, and even there only 
solidity of matter and perspicuity of language enable ns to endnre it 
IRm U so generally felt that we have but few specimens of a pnrely dry 
style. Aristotle's may be mentioned among the most striking ; and, in 
modem times, Berkley has perhaps approached it as nearly as any othei 
writer 

A plain ttyle rises one degree above that last described. Wliile the 
plain writer is at no pains to please ns with ornament^ he carefnlly 
avoids disgusting ns with harshness. In addition to perspicuity, which 
is the only aim of the dry writer, he studies precision, purity, and pro- 
priety. Such figures as are naturally suggested and tend to elucidate 
his meaning, he does not reject ; while such as merely embellish he 
avoids as beneath his notice. To this class of writers Locke and Swift 
belong. 

Next in order is the neat riyle. Here ornaments are employed, but 



merate the principal varieties of style. By what miiBt a writer be guided in maldiif a 
seleetlon between them ? 

S848. In what does the ditPerence between the first five of these styles oooBlstr 

escribe the dry styla In what kind of writing alone is it tolerabl*? What anthon 

aflbrd the moat striking speobnens of this style ? Describe the plain style. Besidei 

penplenity, what does the plain writer study ? What figures does he employ ? What 

writem belong to this class ? What style is pext in order in point, of omament ? Do* 
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not flioM of the most elevated or sparkUng kind; they are appffopnota 
and oorreet^ rather than bold and glowing. Beanty of compodlion ia 
Bon^t to be attained rather by a judicious selection and arrangement 
of words than by striking efforts of imaginatioo. The sentences em- 
ployed are of moderate length, and carefolly freed from saperfliiitie& 
This 9tyle is adapted to every species of writing ; to the letter, the 
essay, ^e sermon, the law-paper, and even the most abstract treatise. 

Atlrancing a step, we oome to the degant ttyle; which possesses aB 
the bi^iinty that omani^nt can add, without any of the drawbaeks 
arising from its improper or ezceasiYe nse. It may be r^arded as the 
perfection of style. " An elegant writer,** says Blair, '' is one who 
pleas^ the fancy and the ear, while he informs the understanding ; and 
who g^yes ns his ideas clothed with all the beauty of expression, but not 
overcharged with Any of its misplaced finery.** Such a one preemi- 
nently IS Addison ; and such, though in a less degree, are Pope, Tem- 
ple, and Bolingbroke. 

A JUmd ttyle is one' in which ornament is everywhere employed. 
The term is used with a two-fold signification : — ^for the ornaments may 
spring from a luxuriant imagination and have a solid basis of thought to 
rest upon : or, as is too often the case, the luxuriance may be in words 
alone and not in fancy ; the brilliancy may be merely superficial, a 
glittering tinsel, which, however much it may ple&se the shallow- 
minded, cannot £eu1 to disgust the judicious. As first defined, this style 
has been employed by several distinguished writers with marked suc- 
cess ; among these the most prominent is Ossian, whose po^ns consist 
almost entirely of bold and brilliant figures. But it is only writers of 
transcendent genius that can thus indulge in continued ornament with 
any hope of success. Inferior minds inevitably fSall into the second 
kind of floridity alluded to above, than which nothing is more con- 
temptible. Vividness of imagination in the young often betrays them 
into this fault ; it is one, however, which time generally corrects, and 
which is therefore to be preferred to the opposite extreme. ** Luxu- 
riance,** says Quindlian, " can easily be cured ; but for barrenness tihiere 
is no remedy.** 

Careftd revision is the best means of correcting an over-florid style 



ficribe It To what varieties of composition is it adapted? What is the next style? 
Describe it What does Blair say of the elegant writer ? What authors have ezeeDed 
In this style ? What is meant by a florid style ? State in what two senses this term Is 
used. As first defined, by whom has it been employed ? What writers alone can hope 
to use it with snccess ? Into what are Interior minds that attempt it apt to fidl ? Who 
are often betrayed into this flralt by vividness of imagination ? What does Qidntfltan 
say respecting lozurfance and barrenness? What is the best means of correcting an 
ov4w-lk>rld style? What other means is soggested ? Show how it opcmtes. 
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OaBeeoaBary wiirdi must be stricken <mt> and eren the whole sentenee 
most BometimeB be remodelled. On the ornamental parts, in particular, 
the file must be freely used Figures which are not in all respects chaste 
and appropriate to the subject, must be unceremoniously removed. To 
write frequently on fiuniliar themes will be found another effectiTe 
means of correcting ezcessiye floridity. In such exercises, the inappro> 
priateaess of too much ornament will be obvious to the writer liimiiAif^ 
and the effort made to repress it will haye a beneficial effect on all his 
eompositions. 

§ 349. The simple and the labored style are directly op- 
posed to each other, the difference between them lying prin- 
cipallj in the structure of their respective sentences. 

The simple writer expresses himself so easily that the reader, before 
making the attempt^ imagines he can write as well himse!£ His diction 
bears no marks of art ; it seems to be the very language of nature. 
The man of taste and good sense is unable to suggest any change where- 
by the author could have dealt more properly or efficientiy with his 
subject. Simplicity does not imply plainness; when ornaments are 
suited to the subject, it adopts them, its chief aim being consistency with 
nature. The best specimens of simplicity are afforded by the writers 
of antiquity, — ^particularly Homer, Herodotus, Xenophon, and Gsesar 
and the reason is plain, because they wrote from the dictates of nat- 
ural genius, and imitated neither the thoughts nor the style of othem 
Among modems, Groldsmith's writings are characterized by this quality 
in the highest degree. 

Simplicity having been thus defined at length, it is unnecessary to 
say much respecting the labored style, which is in all respects its re> 
verse. The characteristics of the latter are affectation, misplaced orna- 
ment, a preponderance of swelling words, long and involved sentences, 
and a constrained tone, neither easy, graceful, nor natural. 

§ 350. Styles are distinguished as concise and diffuse^ ac- 
cording as few or many words are employed by the writer to' 
express his thoughts. 

The concise writer, aiming to express himself in the briefest possi- 

1 849. What Is the opposite of s simple style ? In what does the dlflbrence hetween 
fbem chiefly consist? Describe the diction of the simple writer. What oniaments 
does he employ t Who afford the best specimens of simplicity? Why? What modem 
mtfcer possesses this quality in a high degree? What aie the characteristics of the 
lalMWod style? 

1 860. WhSt constitates the difference between tibe concise and the diflbM stylet 
How docs the oondse writer express himself? How, the difftue ? When do both ttiese 

12 
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Ue mAimer, rejects as redundant every thing not material to the 
He presents a thought bat once, and then in its most striking li^li 
His sentences are compact and strong rather than harmonionsy and 
suggest more than they directly express. 

The diffuse writer, on the other hand, presents his thoughts in a 
muiety of lights, and endeavors by repetition to make himself perfectly 
understood. Fond of amplification, he indulges in long sentence* 
makTTig up by copiousness what he lacks in strength. 

Each of these styles has its beauties, and each becomes Canity when 
oarried to excess. Too great conciseness produces abruptness and ob- 
scurity ; whUe extreme diffuseness dilutes the thought, and makes but a 
feeble impression on the reader. In deciding to which of these quali- 
ties it is best to incline in any particular instance, we should be con- 
trolled by the nature of the subject. Discourses intended for deUveiy 
require a more copious style than mattor which is to be printed and 
read at leisure. When, as in the case of the latter, there is an oppor* 
tunity of pausing and reviewing what is not at first trnderstood, greater 
brevity Is^ allowable than when the meaning has to be caught from the 
words of a speaker, and is thus, if too torsely expressed, liable to be lost^ 
As a general thing, in descriptions, essays, and sublime and impassioned 
writing, it is safer to incline to conciBcness. The interest is thus kept 
alive, the attention is riveted, and the reader's mind finds agreeable ex- 
ercise in following out the ideas suggested, without being fully pre- 
sented, by the author. 

The most concise, as well as the simplest, writers are found among 
the ancients. Aristotle and Tacitus, above all others, are characterized 
by terseness and brevity of expression'; the former, indeed, in a greater 
degree than propriety allows. The genius of our language, as we have 
already seen, is opposed to the pointed brevity which constitutes the 
principal charm of the classics. We shall therefore find comparatively 
few specimens of concise composition in our literature ; while, on the 
contrary, we can boast of many writers, who, in elegant difiuseness, wiD 
not compare unfavorably with Cicero, the great model of antiquity in 
this variety of style. 

§351. The nervous and the feeble style produce re- 



S^j^es booome fealty ? What resnlts tcom too great conoteeneas ? What^ from extrane 

difltasoness? In deciding' in any partlcniar instance, to whicli it is best to inoUne, bj 

wbat should we be controlled ? Which of tfaes^ty^^ ^^ recommended for matter ttial 

ft to bo spoken, and on what grounds? Which iB the better for sublime and impas* 

rioned writing, and why ? "Where must we look for the most concise writeraf What 

two, In partlcaiar, are mentioned ? Which of these styles does the genius <^ cor bn- 
toago fitvorr 
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q)eciiTely a strong and a slight impression on the reader or 
hearer. 

They are by some considered synonymoug with the diffuse and the 
concise, but not properly ; for, howeyer much the latter qualities may 
contribute to produce the former, there are instances of a feeble brevity 
as well as a nervous copiousness. When considering the essential 
properties of style, we shall have occasion to treat of strength, and it 
will then appear in what that quality consists. Meanwhile, we may 
say that unmeaning epithets, vague expressions, and improper arrange- 
ments of words and clauses, are to be avoided, as inevitable sources of 
weakness. 



-•-•-♦- 



LESSON LV. 

EXERCISE ON THE VARIETIES OF STYLE. 

Brief examples of the principal styles described in the last 
lesson are presented below. The judicious writer aims at 
variety in his compositions ; and hence, though a work, as a 
whole, may have a prevailing tone or manner, it does not fol- 
low that successive sentences are so distinguished. We can 
therefore better exemplify the different styles by short pas- 
sages than by lengthy extracts. Besides pointing out the 
peculiarities which lead us to characterize these extragts as 
dry, elegant, florid, &c., show what figures occur, and name 
them ; also, supply the omitted points. 

DRY BTTLB. 

I%e Sceptic, — Whether the principles of Christians or infidels are 
truest may be made a question but which are safest can be none. Oer- 
t4imly if you doubt of all opinions you must doubt of your own and then 
for aught you know the Christian may be true. The more doubt the 
more room there is for faith a sceptic of all men having the least right 
to demand evidence. But whatever uncertainty there may be in other 
points thus much is certain either there is or is not a God there is or is 

%.dSl. What styles rem^n to be considered ? With what aro they by some con* 
ridered synonymoas ? Show why this is not a correct view. What are to be avddedi 
as inevitable soaroes of weakness ? 
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not ft reTelatioii man either U or is not an agent the soul is or is not 
immortaL If the negatives are not sure the affirmatives are possible. 
If the negatives are improbable the affirmatives are probable. In pro- 
portion as any of yonr mgenious men finds himself miable to prove any 
one of these negatives he hath grounds to suspect he may be mistaken. 
A minnte philosopher therefore that would act a consistent part should 
have the diffidence the modesty and the timidity as well as the doubts 
of ft Boeptie. — ^Bsbklkt. 

ELEGANT BTTLE. 

JSe/lecHoni in Wettmiruter Abhejf, — ^When I look upon the tombs of 
the flpreftt every emotion of envy dies in me when I read the epitaphs of 
the beautiful every inordinate desire goes out when I meet with the 
grief of parents upon a tombstone my heart melts with compassion when 
I see the tomb of the parents themselves I consider the vanity of grieving 
for those whom we must quicUy follow. When I see kings lying by 
those who deposed them wnen I consider rival wits placed side by side 
or the hol^ men that divided the world with their contests and disputes 
[ reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the little competitions factions 
ftnd debates of mankind. When I read- the several dates of the tombs 
of some that died yesterday and some six hundred years ago I consider 
that great day when we shall all of us be contemporaries and make our 
appearance together. — Addison. 

FLOBID BTTLE. 

The Flowery Creation, — The mowdrop foremost of the lovely train 
breaks her way through the frozen soil in order to present her eaiiy 
compliments to her lord. dressed in the robe of innocency she steps forth 
fearless of danger long before the trees have ventured to unfold their 
leaves even wmle the icicles are pendent on our houses. — ^Next peeps 
out the eroeua but cautiously and with an air of timidity. She neara 
the howling blasts and skulks close to her low situation. Afraid she 
seems to make large ezcursidns from her root while so many ruffian 
winds are abroad and scouring along the lether. — ^Nor is the violet last 
in this shining embassy of the year which with all the embellishments 
that would g^ace a royal garden condescends to line our hedges and 
grow at the feet of briers. Freely and without any solicitations she dis- 
tributes the bounty of her emissive sweets while herself with an exem- 
plary humility retires from sight seeking rather to administer pleasure 
than to win admiration emblem expressive emblem of those modest vir- 
tues which delight to bloom in obscurity which extend a cheering influ- 
ence to multitudes who are scarce acquainted with the source of their 
comforts Aiotive engaging motive to that ever-active beneficence which 
stays not for the importunity of the distressed but anticipates their soit 
and prevents them with the blessings of its goodness! — ^Ubrvey. 

SIMPLE STTL& 

27ie Village Schoolmaster. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way 
With blossomed fiirze unprofitably gay 
There in his noisy mansion skilled to rule 
The village master taught his little school. 
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A man severe he was and stern to Tiew 

I knew him^well and eyeir truant knew. 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 

The day's disasters m his morning's face 

FnU w&l they laughed with counterfeited glee 

At all his jokes for many a joke had he 

Full well the busy whisper circling round 

Gonyeyed the dismal tidings when he frowned 

Yet he was kind or if severe in aught 

The love he bore to learning was a fault. 

The Tillage all declared how much he knew 

'Twas certain he could write and cipher too 

Lands he could measure terms and tides presage 

And e'en the story ran that he could gauge 

In arguing too the parson owned his skill 

For e'en though vanquished he could argue still 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around 

And still they gazed and still &e wonder grew 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame the very spot 

Where many a time he triumphed is forgot^-GoLDfiMini. 

LABOBSD STTLB. 

T?ie Oood Sausetoife. — ^Next unto her sanctity and holiness of life it 
is meet that our En^hsh housewife be a woman of great modesty and 
temperance as weU mwardly as outwardly inwardly as in her behavior 
and carriage towards her husband wherein she shall shun all violence 
of rage passion and humor coveting less to direct than to be directed 
appearing ever untq him pleasant amiable and delightful and though 
occasion of mishaps or the misgovemment of his will may induce her to 
contrary thoughts yet virtuously to suppress them and with a mild suf- 
ferance rather to call him home from his error than with the strength 
of anger to abate the least spark of his evil calling into her mind mat 
evil and uncomely language is deformed though uttered even to servants 
but most monstrous and ugly when it ^appears before the presence of a 
husband outwardly as in her apparel and diet both which she shall pro- 
portion according to the competency of her husband's estate and oaUinff 
making her circle rather straight than large for it is a rule if we extend 
to the uttermost we take away increase if we go a hair's breadth beyond 
we enter into consumption but if we preserve any part we build strong 
forts against the adversaries of fortune provided that such preservation 
be honest and conscionable. — Markhav. 

OONdSE BTTLB. 

Studies,— ^me books are to be tasted others to be swallowed and 
some few to be chewed and digested that is some books are to be read 
only in parts others t^^ be read but not curiously and some few to be 
read wholly and with diligence and attention. Some books also may be 
read by deputy and extracts made of them by others but that would 
be only in me less important arg^ument^ and the meaner sort of books 
else distilled books are like common distilled waters flasl^ things. 
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Reading makelh a full man conference a ready man and writing an etz- 
act man and therefore if a man. write little he had need have a great 
memory if he confer little he had need have a present wit and if he read 
little he had need have much cunning to eeem to know what he doth 
not— Bacon. 

NXBTODS 8TTLB. 

On the Impeaehment of Warren H€uting%, — ^In the course of all this 
proceeding your lordships will not fail to observe he is never com^ 
but he is cruel he never dines with comfort but where he is sure to cre- 
ate a famine. He never robs from the loose superfluity of standing 
greatness he devours the fallen the indigent the necessitous. His extor- 
tion is not like the generous rapacity of the princely eagle who snatchei 
away the living struggling prey he is a vidture who feeds upon the pros- 
trate the dying and the dead. As his cruelty is more shocking than his 
corruption so his hypocrisy has something more fnghtfiil than hia 
cruelty. For whilst his bloody and rapacious hand signs proscriptiona 
and sweeps away the food of the widow and the orphan his eyes over- 
flow with tears and he converts the healing balm that bleeds from 
wounded humanity into a rancorous and deadly poison to the race of 

auuL — ^BUBK& 
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LESSON LVI. 

ESSENTIAL PROPERTIES OP STYLE. ^PURITY. ^PROPRIETY. 

§ 352. It has been observed that the peculiarities of indi- 
vidual minds, appearing in their respective styles of composi- 
tion, give rise to the varieties enumerated in the last lesson. 
In some, this peculiarity of manner is so decided that the au« 
thor, even when he writes anonymously, is easily recognized. 
Such marked individuality of style, adhered to by an author 
throughout his compositions, is known as mannerism. While 
these peculiarities of diction are by no means forbidden by 
the rules of composition, there are certain properties which 
every style ought to possess. These are seven in number ; 
Purity, Propriety, Precision, Clearness, Strength, Harmony, 
and Unity 

J 863. From what do the vfu1eti«e of stylo take their rise? What la Mannoiiflml 
What Is meant by the eesential properties of style r Mention them. 
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§ 853 PtmiTT consists in the use of such words and con- 
Btructions as properly belong to the genius of the language. 
It may be violated, therefore, in two wayfl : first, by the Bar- 
barism, or use of an impure word ; and, secondly, by the Sole- 
cism, or use of an impure construction. Of these faults there 
are several varieties. 

§ 354. Barbarisms, — These consist of, 

I. Obsolete words; that is, such as have gone out of 

nse. 

Among these we may mention the following, sometimes employed by 
Affected writers ',-~ 



Quoth, said. 
Sith, since. 
Btroamy Toam. 
Whilom, of old. 
Wist, knew. 
Wot, know. 



Behest, command. 
Bewray, betray. 
Mrst, formerly. 
Irks, wearies. 
Let, hinder. 
Peradventwre, periiaps. 

Wliatever these and similar words may have been in the days of onr 
forefathers, they cannot now be regarded as pure English. They are 
sometimes used in poetry, in burlesques, and in narratives of ancient 
times, to which, being in keeping with the characters and objects de- 
Bcribed, they are peculiarly appropriate ; but in all other varieties of 
composition they should be carefally avoided. Analogous to this fault 
is that of employing a word in good use with an obsolete signification. 
Thus in the days of Shakspeare the verb 0100 often had the meaning of 

<wn:— 

**Thon doet here usurp 

The name fhon owest [ownest] not." 

Hie writer who should, at the present day, use owe in this sense 
would be guilty of a barbarism. 

II. Newly-coined words ; or such as find their way into 
conversation and newspapers, but are not authorized by good 
usage ; as obligate^ for oblige ; deputize, for commission^ &a 

What we are to regard as good usage will be explained hereafter. 

§858. In what does purity consist ? In how many ways may it be violated ? What 
(i the barbarism ? What, the solecism f 

% 854 What is the first variety of barbarism ? Mention some of the obsolete words 
locasioiially used by affected writers, and give their modem equivalents. In what va- 
tiottes ot writing are they sometimes used with propriety t What fkult is analogous to 
this i Illustrate this with the verb owe, as used in Shakspeare. What is the second 
ipcdes of barbarism * What writers are at liberty to coin words ? How must the 
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A writer who is unfoldii^ the prinoiplea of a new science, aad wha 
IB thus destitnte of words wiUi which to express his meaning, is at lib- 
erty to coin such terms as he needs. He must do it, however, with can- 
Jon, and must first satisfy himself that there is no snitable word already 
in the language. In snch cases, recourse ts generally had to- Latin and 
Greek, particularly the latter ; and etymological analogies must be re- 
garded- in the process of formation. 

With this exception, the coining of words is strictly prohibited ; and 
the judicious writer will avoid, not only such terms as have been thua 
recently formed, but also those which, though invented years ago by 
authors of note, have not been received into general use. It had been 
better for our language, perhaps, had this principle in later times been 
more carefolly followed. We should thus have avoided such cumbrous 
words as numeronty, eognUion, irrefrtigabiUty, and hundreds like them, 
whose meaning can be as accurately, and far m<Mre intelligibly, conreyed 
by words in existence long before they were invented. With some 
writers, the coining of these Latin derivatives seems to have been a 
passion. Saxon they reserved for conversation ; their compositions they 
deemed it necessary to adorn with ponderous Latin. The former was 
their natural idiom; the latter, their labored after-thought. Dr. John- 
son was their great leader, respecting whom an anecdote is related 
which strikingly illustrates this propensity. Speaking, on one occasion, 
of "The Rehearsal,'' he said, " it has not wit enough to keep it sweet;" 
then, after a pause which he had employed in translating this thought 
into his latinized dialect, he added, " it has not sufficient virtue to pre* 
serve it from putrefaction." 

As our language now stands, it is abundantly eopious for all piu?- 
poses; and not only is the coining of new words inadmissible, but we 
should also, as we have seen, avoid the frivolous and unnecessary inno- 
vations of others. The only latitude allowed is in the formation of com- 
pound words by the union of two or more simple ones with the hyphen, 
whereby lengthy circumlocutions are sometimes avoided; but even 
here care must be taken to combine only such as naturally coalesce^ 
are dearly understood, and convey an idea which no word already exist- 
ing bears. Thus, ttcmd-point is an unobjectionable compouiMi ; but side- 
MU is not to be tolerated as long as kiU-Mde continues in good standing. 



prlTilege T>e exercised? In snch cases, to what langnageB is reoonne ge&erallfhadf 
Wfa«t must be regarded in the process of formation t With this exo^itlon, irhat is said 
«f the coining of words ? Had this principle been general^ follovred, what cmnhrons 
words would we have avoided f What is said of the passion of some writers for Lath 
derivatives? lUustrate this with an anecdote of Dr. Johnson. In what may some 
icutttde bo allowed? Even here, what must be observed? IHnstrnte this. Whatfl 
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III. Foreign words. These are to be rejected, when 
there are pure English words which express the Uiought 
equally well. 

As in former years there was a passion for Latin, so at the present 
time there ia a great fondness for French; and Gallicisms, or words and 
idioms from this language, are abundantly interlarded in the current 
compositions of the day. Some of these expressions, such as ennui, hor 
de combat, Ac, express the idea intended more accurately than it can 
be conveyed by any pure native word or phrase ; and we can not, there- 
lore, prohibit their use. In the case of the following, however, and many 
others, there are corresponding EngliBh words equally expressive ; and, 
by using their foreign substitutes, we only incur the imputation of ped« 
Antry. 



Amende honorable, apology. 

A propoB, appropriate. 

Ba^ateUe, trifle. 

Beau monde, fashionable world. 

Canaille J rabble. 

Coup d'etat, stroke of state policy. 

JDettcatessey delicacy. 

Dernier resort, last resort 

EmetUe, disturbance. 



JFbuffue, turbulence. 
Fraieheufr, coolness. 
Hauteu/r, haughtiness. 
HatU tony people of fashion. 
Naivete^ simplicity. 
N^importe, no matter. 
Nofua verrona, we shall see. 
Par exeellenee, prcpcminently 
PoUtewe, politeness. 



IV. Provincial words; that is, such as are employed in 
particular districts, but are not in general use. Thus, chtick' 
hole in some localities denotes a steep hole in a wagon rut ; 
and chuffy in Sussex and Kent means S74/rly : but such words 
cannot properly be introduced into composition. 

§ 355. Solecisms, — ^As above defined, a solecism is a deyia- 
tion from the proper construction of words. It appears is 
many different forms, as follows : — 

I. Syntactical errors. .All violations of the rules of Syntax 
fall under this head. Some of the principal of these we have 
already considered in § 216-229. 

IL Phrases which, when looked at grammatically, convey 

036 third y^ety of barbarism ? For what Is a fondness manifested by many- wntens at 
tb6 present day ? What are gaUicisms ? What Is said of some of them, snoh as enntU 
vid flora de combat t When there are corresponding English expressions, what effect 
haft the use of French woipls ? Bepeat the list of French words often used, and give 
ttielr English eqnivalents. What is the fourth species of barbarism ? Give examples. 

i 865. What is a solecism ? What is the first form in which it appears f What, tlie 
leoond? Exemplify it. What, the third ? Give illustratloos. 

12* 
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a different meaning firom that intended as, '* He sings a good 
song," for ^' He sings welL" A good song may be ill sung, and 
therefore the grammatical meaning of the sentence is different 
from l^at which it is made to bear. Similar solecisms are in- 
volyed in the expressions, " He tells a good story," " He plays 
a good fiddle," &c. 

III. Foreign idioms : such as, ^' He knows to sing," for ^* He 
knows how to sing ;" — " It repents me," for " I repent," &c. 

§ 356. In § 354 we spoke of words not authorized by good 
usage ; it becomes necessary to inquire into the meaning of 
this expression. It is evident that usage is the only standard 
bjj^th of speaking and writing ; that it is the highest tribunal 
to which, in cases of grammatical controversy, we can appeaL 
This, however, can not be the case with all usage ; if it were, 
we might with propriety defend the grossest violations of or- 
thography and syntax, for which abundant precedents can be 
found. That usage alone must be regarded as a standard, 
which is, 

I. Beputdble, that is, authorized by the majority of writers 
in good repute : not such as are most meritorious, because on 
this point individual views may disagree; but those whose 
merit is generally acknowledged ij the world, respecting which 
there can be little diversity of opinion. 

II. NatumcU, as opposed to provincial and foreign. 

The ignorant naturally regard the limited district in which they Kve 
08 the world at large, and all that it authorizes as correct The learned 
arc apt to conceive a fondness for foreign tongues, and to transplant 
thence peculiarities of diction into their own vernacular. Thus originate 
provincial and foreign usage, neither of which carries with it any weight 
of authority. 

III. Present J as opposed to obsolete. The authority of 

§ 866. What is the only standard of speaking and writing? Why may we not n- 
eard all usage as a standard ? To be so regarded, what three essential qoalltles must 
oaage poasess ? What is meantby reputable usage t Wh^ are not meritorious, rather 
than repmUble, authors selected as standards? What is meant by national U8a(»! 
3how how provincial and foreign usage originate. To what is present iuag« opoosedf 
u jw ar may the authority of old writers be admitted f 



1 

J 
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eld writers, however great their fame, can not be admitted in 
support of a term or expression not used bj reputable authors 
of later date. 

§ 357. We sometimes find, howeyer, that good usage is not 

uniform ; that is, that respectable authors can be produced on 

both sides of a question, in support of two different forms of 

expression, respecting which there is oontroversj. In this 

case, we can not characterize either as barbarous ; yet between 

them we have to select : and it is the province of criticism to 

establish principles by which our choice may be directed. 

Beference is here made to controverted points ; not to those 

differences in words and constructions which are not questions 

of right ^and wrong, but allowable variations of expression. 

In doubtful cases, the following rules wiU be found of seryice : — 

L When usage is divided as to any two words or phrases, if either 
is eyer used in a different sense from the one in question while the other 
is not, employ the latter. Thus, to express consequently, the two phrases 
by consequence and of consequence are employed. The former is prefera- 
ble, because the expression of consequence may also mean of momentf of 
importance. 

IL In the forms of words, consult the analogies of the language. 
Thus, contemporary is preferable to cotemporary; because, in words 
compounded with con, the final n, though expunged before a vowel or 
h mute, is generally retained before a consonant: as, coincide, coheir, 
r.oneomitant. We have, indeed, an exception in copartner; in which, 
though the radical commences with the consonant p, the final n of con 
is omitted : but in doubtful cases we must be guided by the rule, and 
not the exception. 

HL When there are several different foims in other respects equal, 
that ought to be preferred which is most agreeable to the ear. Thus 
ami(xbleness and amiability are both correct and authorized words, formed 
according to the analogies of the language ; but, tmder this rule, the lat- 
ter, beiog the more harmonious, should have preference. 

IV. When there is doubt, if either of the words or expressions in 



1 857. What do we sometimes find with respect to good osage ? In this- ease, te 
v^hat must we have recoorse? Give the substance of the first nile, and illastrate it 
As regards the fornis of words, what must we consult? Exemplify this with the word 
eonten^torary. Other things being equal, which form of a word, according to the 
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qQMlion would teem, from it« etymological Iram, to haye a ngnifiotttiaK 
diiferent from tliat which it commonly bean, we should reject it Thno, 
loose and unloote are both used to denote the same idea. Since, how* 
ever, the prefix un negatives the meaning of the radical, to wdoote would 
etymologically' signify to fatten, to tie, and we should therefore, in all 
eases, give the preference to looee, 

§ 358. 'The second essential quality of style is Pkopkiktt : 
which consists in avoiding vulgarisms, or undignified and low 
expressions ; in choosing correctly between words formed from 
the same radical, which resemble each other in appearance, bat 
differ in application and meaning; and in employing words 
only in such acceptations as are anthoriied by good usage. 

Vnlgarisms are out of place in every variety of composition except 
low burlesques. Under this head are included, not only coarse expres- 
sions, sueh as, " to turn up on^s noae at any thing," but also words which 
are proper enough in conversation but not sufiiciently dignified for com- 
position. The latter are technically called colloquialians; " by dint of 
argument," " not a whit better," **to ffet ^ disease," will serve as exam- 
ples. Young writers naturally express themselves in writing as they 
would in speaking. Hence colloquialisms, imless they exercise great 
care, will constantly occur in their compositions. 

The second fault which violates Propriety is the confounding c( last- 
dred derivatives in the case of which the writer is misled by the re- 
semblance in the appearance of the words, though the difference between 
their respective meanings may be so great that they can hardly be regard- 
ed as synonymes. Thus, from/alse we have three nouns formed, which are 
too often used without proper discrimination,— ^a^^nesx, faUity, and 
faUehood, The following distinction should be observed in their use :— « 
fdUenese is equivalent to the want of truth, and is applied to person* 
only: fahity aad faUefiood are applied to things alone ; the former de- 
notes that abstract quality which may be defined as amfrariettf to truth 
the latter is simply an untrue assertion. We speak of the fcUeeness of 
one who teilafaUehooda, and expose ihefaltUy of his pretensLons. 

So, obeervittion and obserifanee are often confounded. The radical, f( 



third mle^ should he preferred f Give the sahstaoee of the fourth rale, and apply it to 
Uie ease of looae and unloose, 

% 868. What is the seoond easential qnality of style f In what does propriety eon 
llstf Where aloae are mlgarismB admissihle? What are indnded under this head 
What writers are apt to fUl into coUoqnialismfl ? What is the aeoond ihnlt vhlch vio 
atea propriety? Gire the three noons derived teom./alee ; show the proper appliosr 
Ion, and Ulostrate the use, of eadi. Define the two derivatlvea from the verb obeene^ 
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^imne, signifies both to note, to mark, and to keep, to celebrate. In its 
former acceptation, it gives rise to the yerbal noon obeervoHon; in its 
latter, to observance. We say, " a man of obtervaOon" not observance;'^ 
** the obeervance [not obeervationi of the Sabbath.'* 

Oonaeienee and coneeiousnese are thus distingnished : the former is 
the moral sense which discerns between right and wrong ; the latter 
10 simply knowledge, as used in connection with sensations or mental 
operations. Dryden, therefore, violates Propriety in the following 

couplet : — 

** The sweetest cordial we reedTe at hast, 
Is eonaeienoe of Yirtaoos a4stioaB past" 

Negligence is often improperly used for neglect The former is a 
habit; the latter, an act " His negligence was the source of all his mis- 
fortunes."—" By his neglect he lost the opportunity." 

In like manner, sophism and sophistry are apt to be confounded. The 
former is a fallacious argument ; the latter, a fallacious course of reason- 
ing. " Gorgias, who was noted for his sophistry, then had recourse to a 
transparent sophism," 

The third fault that violates Propriety is the employment of a word 
m a sense not authorized by good usage ; as when we say a road is tn^ 
practicable, for impassable ; or speak of decompounding a mixture, instead 
of analyzing it. 



• •• 



LESSON LVII. 

EXERCISE ON PURITY AND PROPRIETY, 

Correct the violations of Purity and Propriety in the 
following sentences : — 

PUBITT. 

1. If the privileges to which he has an undoubted right, and has so 
long enjoyed, should now be wrested from him, would be flagrant in- 
justice. 2. The religion of these people, as well as their customs and 
manners, were strangely misrepresented. 8. Removing the term from 
Westminster, sitting the Parliament, was illegaL 4. This change of for- 
tune had quite transmogrified him. 5. The king soon found reason to 

■id llhistrate their use. Show the difference between eonttcienoe and oonacioumess. 
How does Dryden violate propriety by the nse of the former? Define the dlflbrenoe 
between negligenoe and neglect; between sophiam and sophistry. Define and iUo* 
trate the third &alt that violates propriety. 
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Nfpent him of prorokiiig saeh dangeroiu eneniie& (S. Hie popular kw&i 
did not fail to enlarge themselyes on the subject 1, I saall endeavox 
to live hereafter suitable to a man in my station. 8. It was thou^t 
that the coup ttetat would have occasioned an emeute. 9. The dernier 
re$ort of the emperor will be to make the amende honorable ; but noua 
fferrcna, 10. Hie queen, whom it highly imported that tiie two monarchs 
should be at peace, acted the part of mediator. 11. The wisest princes 
need not think it any diminution to their greatness, or dentation to 
their sufficiency, to rely upon counseL 12. He behaved himself con- 
formable to that blessed example. 13. I should be obliged to him, if he 
will gratify me in that particmar. 14^ May is par excellence the month 
of flowers ; it is delicious at this season to go stroaming about the field& 
16. You can't bamboozle me with such flimsy excuses. 16. I hold that 
this argument is irrefragable. 47. Whether one person or m.ore was 
concerned in the business, does not yet appear. 18. The conspiracy 
was the easier discovered from its being Imown to many. 19. Hiese 
feasts were celebrated to the honor of Offliis, whom the Greeks called 
Dionysius, and is the same with Bacchus. 20. Such a sight was enough 
to dumfounder an ordinary man. 21. This will eventuate in jeopardi- 
zing the whole party. 22. Firstly, he has conducted matters so illy 
that his fellow countrymen can hereafter repose no confidence in him. 
23. All these things required abundance of Jinesse and ddieatetae to 
manage with adyantage. 24. When I made some d propoa remarks upon 
his conduct, he began to quiz me ; but he had better nave let it alone. 
25. A large part of the meadows and cornfields was overflown. 26. 
Having miisned my chores befi)re sundown, I lit a fire. 27. The 
pleasures of the understanding are more preferable than those of the 
senses. 28. Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man, and should 
be his chiefest desire. 29. Tenlperance and exercise are excellent pre- 
ventatives of debility. 30. I admire his amiableness and candidness. 
81. It grieves me to think with what ardor two or three eminent per- 
sonages have inchoated such a course. 

PKOPRIETT. 

1. Eveiy year a new flower, in hi^ jud^ent, beats all the old ones, 
though it is much inferior to them both m coloi and shape. 2. The 
[ceremonious, or ceremonial ?] law is so called in contradistinction to the 
moral and the judicial law. 3. Come often ; do not be [ceremonious, or 
ceremonial ?}. 4. Meanwhile the Britons, left to shift for themselves, 
were forced to call in the Saxons to their aid. 5. Conscience of integ- 
rity supports the misfortunate. 6. His name must go down to posterity 
with distinguished honor in the public records of the nation. 7. Every 
thing goes helter-skelter and topsy-turvy, when a man leaves his busi- 
ness to be done by others. 8. The alone principle ;-^a likely boy ; — ^he 
is considerable of a man ; — ^the balance of them ; — at a wide removfe ;— 
I expect he did it ; — ^I learned him the lesson ; — ^to fall trees ; — ^he con- 
ducts well ; — ^like he did ; — we started directly they came ;— ^I feel as 
though ;— equally as weU. 9. What [further, or farther ?] need have 
we of caution ? 10. Still [further, or farther f], what evidence have we 
of this? 11. We may try hard, and still be [rarther, or farther!] from 
•access than ever. 12. If all men were exemplary in their conduct^ 
things would soon take a new face, and religion receive a mighty en- 
Rourageraeiit 13. A reader can often see with half an eye what ails a 
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sentence, when its anthor is unable to discover any mistake. 14w He 
passed his time at the court of St. James, currying faror with the minis' 
ter. 15. One brave [act, or action f] often turns the fortune of battle. 
16. Our [acts, or actions f] generally proceed from instinct or impulse ; 
oxa- [acts, or actions f ] are more frequently the result of deliberation. 
IT. Learning and arts were but then getting up. 18. One is in a bad 
fix that has to spend a rainy day in the country. It is enough to giv« 
most people the blues. 19. I had like to have ^tten a broken head. 
20. It is difScult for one unaccustomed to [sophism, or sophistry f ] to 
sncceed in a [sophism, or sophistry f ]. 21. This performance was much 
at one with the other. 22. I had a great mind to tell him that I set 
store by him. 28. If we can not beat our adversaries with lo^c, we 
should at least not allow them to get the upper hand of us in mildneea 
of temper and propemess of behavior. 



• •• 



LESSON LVIII. 



PRECISION. 



§ 359. The third essential property of style is Precision. 
This term is derived from the Latin praciderej to cut off ; 
and the property so called consists in the use of such words 
as exactly convey the meaning, and nothing more. Suppose 
we mean to say, ^' Osesar displayed great courage on the bat- 
tle-field " ; were we to use fortitude instead of courage^ we 
should violate Precision, because the former quality is dis- 
played in supporting pain, the latter in meeting danger. We 
should be guilty of the same fault, if we were to employ both 
words, — " Csesar displayed great courage and fortitude on 
the battle-field," — because it would be saying more than we 
mean* 

§ 360. Precision is most frequently violated by a want of 
discrimination in the use of synonymous terms ; as in the ex- 
ample above, Tfhem fortitude is substituted for courage. One 

$ 869. What is tbe third essential property of style ? From what is the word pr»- 
oMon deriyed ? In what does the quality so called consist ? Illustrate this with tZie 
sentence, "CfiBsar displayed great conrage on the hattle-field." 

§ 860. How is precidon most frequently violated? When is one word said to be tho 
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word is 8ud to be the 8 jnonyme of another, when it means ih« 
same thing or nearly the same : as, enoughy and sufficient , 
active^ brisks agile, and nimble. In such synonymous termi) 
our language abounds, in consequence of its haying received 
additions from many different sources. While a very few of 
these differ so imperceptibly that they may be regarded as 
almost identical in signification, by far the greater part are 
distinguished by delicate shades of meaning ; and their dis- 
criminate use at once denotes the scholar and imparts the 
finest effect to composition. 

Hie hahit of using words accurately begets the hahit of tliinlriTig 
accurately ; the student, therefore, when in the act of composing, can 
not be too careful in the choice of the words he employs, — can not make 
a better use of his time than in examining and comparing the yariouF 
synonymous expressions that present themsdyes to his mind, and in 
thus enabling himself to select from among them such as exactly convey 
his meaning, and nothing more or less. As aids in this improvinff men- 
tal eserdse, he will find Webster's Quarto Dictionary and^Crabb'a 
i* English Synonymes " specially useful To illustrate this subject, a few 
synonymes are here defined in contrast, jfrom which the importance ci 
using them aright wUl be apparent 

L Custom, habit Otutom is the frequent repetition of the same act; 
habU is the efifect of such repetition. By the ciutom of early rising, we 
form habiU of diligence. Custom applies to men collectiyely or indi- 
yidually ; habit applies to them as indiyiduals only. Every nation haa 
Its customs ; every man has his peculiar habits, 

n. Surprise, astonish, am^ize, confound. We are surprised at what u 
unexpected; astonished, at what is more unexpected, and at what is 
vast or great ; amazed, at what is incomprehensible, or what unfavorably 
affects our interests ; confounded, at what is shocking or terrible. We 
are surprised to meet a friend, at an hour when he is generally engaged 
at home ; we are astonished to meet one whom we supposed to be across 
the ocean ; we are amazed to meet a person of whose death we have 
been informed ; we are confounded to hear th^t a feunily of our acquaint* 
ance have been poisoned. 

m. Abhor, detest. To abhor implies strong dislike ; to detest com 

tjBonyme of another ? Why are STUonjrmoas terms nmneroiis in (mr language ? Wbat 
la mid respecting their shades d meaning ? How can an examination into these dell* 
oate differences of signification benefit the stadent f Show and illustrate the difEBraiee 
between custom and habit; between surprise, astoniah, ornate, and eonfinmdi be> 
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bin«8 with this dislike an equally strong disapprobation. We abhoi 
being in debt ; we deteit treachery. 

lY. Onltff alone. Only imports that there is no other of the same 
kind ; cdone imports being accompanied by no other. An only child is 
one that has neither brother nor sister ; a child alone, is one that is left 
by it8el£ There is a difference, therefore, in precise language, between 
the two phrases, ** virtue only makes ns happy," and ** yirtue alone 
makes ns happy.** The former implies that nothing else can do it; the 
latter, that virtne itself, unaccompanied with other advantages, is sufft- 
cient to ensure our happiness. 

y. ErUirey complete, A thing is entire when it wants none of its 
parts ; complete, when it lacks none of its appendages. A man may 
have an entire house to himself, and yet not have one complete apart- 
ment. 

YL Ewmgh, sufficient Enough, properly speaking, has reference to 
the quantity one wishes to have ; sufficient, to that yhich one needs. 
The former, therefore, generally implies more than the latter. The 
miser may have sufficient, but never has enough, 

YIL Avow, acknowledge, confess. Each of these words implies the 
admission of a fact, but under different circumstances. To avow sup- 
poses the person to glory in the admission ; to acknowledge implies a > 
small fault, for which the acknowledgment compensates ; to confess is « 
used in connection with greater offences. A patriot avows his opposi- 
tion to a tyrant, and is applauded ; a gentleman {^knowledges his mis- 
take, and IB forgiven ; a prisoner confesses his crime, and is punished. 

§361. The precise writer rejects all unnecessary words ; 
he does not, for instance, say, that such a thing cannot 
possibly be, or must necessarily be, because possibly and 
7iecessarily imply nothing more than can and must. He does 
not, after haying made a statement, repeat it without any 
modification of the idea, in several different clauses, imagining 
that he is thereby adding to what has been said. Such un- 
meaning repetitions are called redundancies^ and no other 
&ult so enfeebles style. 

Addison, at the beginning of his Oato, is guilty of several gross rd- 
dundaneies :— 

tween abhor and detest; between onJytcad alone; between entire and eomptetSi 
between enough and auffldeni; between ovotir, acbnowiedgey and oor^feee, 

I ML Wbat Is fudd of the precise writer? What are redundancies? What is their 
tttstt on stfle? Who is mentioned as guilty of this ftnlt? Bspeat the passage, and 
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"The dAwn Ib oyercflst, Uie moniBg lotraH^ 
And heavily in doods brings on the day, 
The great, the important day, big with the Hite 
Of Oato and of Home.** 

In the first two lines, tlie same sentiment is three times repeated io 
different words. "The dawn is oyercast," means no more than "the 
morning lowers* ; and both these expressions denote precisely the same 
thing as the line that follows. In the third line, three synonymous ex- 
pressions appear, — " the great, the important day, big toith the fate." 

In revising a composition, special regard mnst be had to Precisioii. 
Unnecessary words (and sometimes many will be foond) most be un- 
sparingly pruned out The best method of ayoiding snch saperfluitieay 
or of breaking np a loose style, when once formed, is to endeavor, before 
writing, to get a well-defined conception of the subject Rednndoncies 
often proceed from the writer's not having any precise idea himself of 
what he wants to say. 

§ 362. Another violation of Precision consists in the af- . 
feoted substitution for the names of persons or the terms 
which we ordinarily apply to abstract ideas, circumlocutions 
expressive of some attribute, which may belong to another 
object, and is therefore liable to be mistaken by the reader. 
Thus, Shaftesbury, devoting several pages of one of his works 
to Aristotle, names him only as '^ the master critic ", ^' the 
mighty genius and judge of art ", " the prince of critics", " the 
grand master of art '', and " the consummate philologist ^\ — 
leaving the reader to infer who is meant by these high-sound- 
ing titles. So, in another passage, without designating them 
by name, he alludes to Homer, Socrates, and Plato, respect- 
ively, as " the grand poetic sire ", " the philosophical patri- 
arch", and " his disciple of noble birth and lofty genius". 

In like manner, when the proper name hds been mentioned, an allii- 
sion to the same individual by means of a circumlocution is apt to give 
£he reader a wrong impression ; as, " Literary and scientific men hasten- 
ed to the court of Charlemagne, anxious to secure the favor of the greatest i 

point ont the redundancies. In revising a composition, to what mnst special regard be 
had r What is the beet method of avoiding sn]>erflaities and breaking up a loose Afla T 
From what do redundancies often proceed ? 

S 862. What other violation of precision is here alluded to ? Show how Shaftesboiy 
violates this principle. When the proper name has been mentioned, what is the eSdd 
»f aUnding to the same individual by means of a droumloention f Illaatrate this. 
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monarch of his age." A reader ignorant of history might suppose that 
it -was not Charlemagne's favor, bat that of some other monarch resi- 
ding at his court, that they were desirous of securing. A slight change 
will prevent the possibility of mistake as to the meaning: " Anxious to 
Becure the favor of Charlemagne, literary and scientific men hastened to 
his court" 

EXERCISE. 

In the following sentences, when two synonymes are pre 
seated within brackets, select the proper one ; when Precision 
is yiolated, correct the error : — 

1. He [only, or alone f] of all their number had sufficient resolution 
to declare himself ready to proceed. — ^This circumstance [only, or alonef] 
is sufficient to prove the worthlessness of the criticisnL'--On questioning 
them, they aU denied knowledge of the fact, except one [only, or alonef], 
in whose countenance I traced evident signs of guilt 2. As soon as you 
iiave heard [enough, or sufficient f ][ music, we will adiourn to the oUier 
apartment. — ^I am obliged to remam here, because I have not [enough, 
OP sufficient?] money to proceed on my journey. 8. We [avow, ac- 
knowledge, or confess!] an omission of duty; — ^we a debt; — the 

criminal cannot be persuaded to —. — ; — Uie mar^r s his fciith. 

4. The equipment of me ship is [entire, or complete f j. 5. A being who 
has nothing to pardon or foi^ive in himself may reward every man ao- 
eording to his works. 6. The physician enjoined temperance and ab- 
stinence on his patient. 7. There was no tenant in the house ; it was 
[vacant, or empty ?]. — ^The house was stripped of its furniture ; it was 
entirely [vacant, or empty f]. — ^Mr. D.'s death has left a [vacant, or 
empty ?] seat in the Board 8. Paley has said that man is a bundle ot 
[customs, or habits?]. — ^Many great men have the [custom, or habit?] 
of taking snuE — ^The [custom, or habit ?]of going to church may pro- 
duce [customs, or habits ?] of piety. 9. The general said that he [re- 
ceived, or accepted?] with pnde and satisfaction this token of their 
friende^ip. 10. Though numerous applications were made for the pris* 
oner's [forgiveness, or pardon?], they were all [unsuccessful, or ineffec- 
tual ?]. 11. The pleasures of imagination are more preferable than those 
of sense. 12. This is the chiefest objection that 1 have to such a course. 
18. No m^ of spirit can acquiesce in, and remain satisfied with, this de- 
cision. 14. This wavering and Unsettled policy cannot be too strongly 
condemned. 15. I am certain and confident that the account I have given 
is correct and true. 16. He theninade his statement and related his 
story. 17. We rested beneath the umbrageous shadow of a shady oak, 
and Uien again resumed our journey anew. 18. The brightness of pros- 
perity, shining on the anticipations of futurity, casts the shadows of ad- 
versity into the shade, and causes the prospects of the future to look 
bright. 19. We often conjure up grounds of apprehension, and give 
ourselves unnecessary uneasiness. 20. The magistrate questioned the 
prisoner minutely and examined him at length.. 21. Now, if the fabric 
of the mind or temper appeared to us such as it reaUy is ; if we saw it 
impossible to remove hence any one good or orderly affection, or to in* 
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t 

brodnoe any ill or disorderly one, without drawing on, in some degree 
that diflfiolute state which, at its height, is confessed to be so miserable, — 
it would then, nndoubtedly, be coleseed, that since no ill, immoral, of 
onjnst action, can be committed without either a new inroad and breach 
on the temper and passions, or a farther advancing of that ezecutioa 
already done ; whoever did iU, or acted in prejudice to his integrity, 
fl^ood nature, or worth, would, of necessity, act with greater crael^ i> 
wards himself than he who scrupled not to swallow wlttt was poisos- 
ous, or who, with his own hands, should voluntarily mangle or wound 
his outward form or constitution, natural limbs, or l>ody. 22. Gonstan- 
tine was constantly receiving presents, which were forwarded from aO 
quarters to the great Christian emperor. 



• •• 



LESSON LIX. 

OLEABMESS, OR FEaSFIOUITT. 

§ 863. The fourth essential property of style is Ci.£AiiN£sa^ 
or Perspicttitt ; which^consists in such a use and arrangement 
of words and clauses, as at once distinctly indicate the mean- 
ing of the writer or speaker. To a certain extent, this quality 
involves the three already considered ; that is, other things 
being equal, the greater the Purity, Propriety, and Precision, 
of a sentence, the clearer it will be. Yet these properties 
may belong, in a high degree, to a style which is far from per- 
spicuous. Something more is necessary to constitute the 
quality under consideration. 

§ 364. The faults opposed to clearness are, 
I. Obscurity y which consists in the use of words and con- 
structions from which it is difficult to gather any 
meaning at all. 

II. Equivocation^ which consists in the use of words sus- 
ceptible, in the connection in which they are placed, 
of more than one interpretation. 



S M8. What Is the fourth essential property of style ? In what does it MOilat? 
What does dearoees, to a certain extent, involve f 

S W4. Enumerate and define the three ikalts opposed to deaniesa. j 
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III. AnM^vkty^ which consists in such an arrangement of 
words or clauses as leaves the reader in doubt be* 
tween two different significations. 

§ 365. Obscurity, — Nothing disgusts us more with a com- 
position than to find difficulty in arriving at its meaning; 
Whatever effect the thoughts it embodies might have pro- 
duced had they been clearly expressed, is inevitably lost^ 
while the reader is pondering its intricate periods. Obscurity 
results from various causes, of which the principal are as fol- 
lows : — 

I. An improper ellipsis. 

TTiis figure, as we have seen in § 817, authorizes the omission of 
words necessary to the construction, but not to the sense. Whenever the 
omission of a word renders the meaning of a sentence unintelligible, the 
ellipsis becomes improper. A writer in The GhtarcUan uses this expres- 
sion : " He is inspired with a true sense of that function.'' The meaning 
is not intelligible till we put in the words improperly left out : '* He is 
inspired with a true sense of the importance of that function." " Arbi- 
trary power", says another, " I look upon as a greater eyil than anarchy 
itself, as much as a savage is a happier state of life than a galleyHslaye." 
We can not properly call a savage or a galley-slave a state of life, though 
we may with propriety compare their conditions. The obscurity is re- 
moved by doing away with the ellipsis : " as much as the ttate of a sav- 
age IS happier than that of a gaUeynalave.'' 

II. A bad arrangement. 

Some sentences have their parts so arranged that, on commencing 
them, we imagine they will convey a certain meaning, which is quite 
different from what we find they really signify when we get to their 
close. Thus, in The Spectator the following sentence occurs: " I have 
hopes that when Will confronts him, and aU the ladies in tohose behalf he 
engages him cast kind looks and wishes of success at their champion, he 
win have some shame." On hearing the first part of the sentence, wO 
.naturally imagine that WiU is to confront all the ladies ; but we soon 
find that it is necessaiy to construe this clause with* the verb eatt. To 



1 806. What feeing is produced in the reader by a composition difflcnlt to be nnder- 
■iBod r What is the first soorce of obscurity ? When is an ellipsis improper i Give 
flOEsmpIee of improper ellipsea What is the second source of obscurity ? What felso 
Impression do we receive flrom some sentences whose parts are improperly arranged f 
niustrate this error from The Spectator, and show how it may be eorreoted. What 
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ooireet the error, the whole sentence must be remodelled, or we mo^ 
liinpl/ introdnee the adverb when after and: " I hare hopes that what 
Will oonfironts him, and toAen all the ladies," Ae. 

The words most frequently misplaced in such a way as to inyc^e 
obscurity are adverbs, particularly only and not only. If these words 
are separated from what they are intended tb modify, the meaning of 
the whole sentence is obscured. " He not only owns a house, but also a 
large farm." Not only, as it now stands, modifies the yerb oisfw; and 
from the beginning of the sentence one naturally supposes that anotilwr 
verb is to follow, — ^that he not only owns the house, but lives in it, a: 
something of the kind. Whereas, net orJy is intended to modify 
kouie, and should therefore be placed immediately before it: " He owns, 
not only a house, but also a large {Sum." 

Sometimes a faulty arrangement of adjuncts or clauses produces a hi- 
dicrous combination of ideas; as when we say, "Here is a horse 
ploughing with one eye", instead o^ ''Here is a horse with one eye. 
ploughing." From the former sentence we would infer that the hone 
was turning up the ground with one of his organs of vision. So, in the 
following: " He was at a window in Litchfield, where a party of royal- 
ists had fortified themsdyes, taking a view of the cathedraL" The roy- 
alists would hardly go to the trouble of fortifying themselves merely for 
the purpose of taking a view of the cathedral It should read thus : " He 
was at a window in Litchfield, taking a view of the cathedral, where a 
party," Ac 

The sentences given above as examples would be ambipiout accord- 
ing to our definition of that term, if there were any other than an ab- 
surd meaning to be gleaned from the construction which we first natu- 
rally put upon them. As this is not the case, however, they fiill under 
the head we are now considering, — obteurity. It may be argued that, in 
these and similar examples, the obscurity will quickly be removed if 
the reader uses the least reflection. But this is not sufficient; we must 
have no obscurity to be removed. Clearness requires, according to 
Quintilian, " not that the reader may understand if he will, but that he 
must understand whether he will or not". 

III. 2%e use of the same word in different senses. 



words are most frequently misplaced In tach a wvy as to involve obscnrity ? What ia 
Uxo effect of separating them from what they are intended to modify f Give an exam- 
ple of this error, show how it occasions obscurity, and correct it What does a flnilty 
arrangement of acfjoncts and clauses sometimes prodaco ? Give examples^ and comwet 
the errors they contain. Why do we not rank these cases under the head of amblgaooa 
eoM^ctlonsf What may be argued with respect to them ? lathis soffldent? What 
•«>• Quintilian say respecting clearness f What is the third sonro© of obsooilty? m» 
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A word aLoBld not be used in different Benses in the same aentenoe^ 
Hxus, " He presents more and more convincing argnments than his ad« 
versary.'* Here the word more first occurs as an adjectiye, and is pres- 
ently, to the great confusion of the reader, repeated as an adverb, the 
Bign of the comparative degree. It should be : " He presents more nw 
merous and more convincing arguments than his adversary *, — more being 
here in each case an adverb. 

The words oftenest used in this way are pronouns, particularly the 
personals and relatives. Depending for their signification on the sub> 
stantives for which they stand, if they are used with reference to differ- 
ent objects, their meaning is of course varied, and this should be strictly 
avoided in the progress of a sentence. Examples of this fault follow. 
^ ITiey were persons of moderate intellects, even before they were impaired 
by their passions.** Here, the first they refers to certain persons ; the 
second, to the noim intellectSf while the same pronoun in the possessive 
case, their, refers again to the persons in question. To correct the er- 
ror, we must either remodel the whole, or (though it sounds stiff in so 
short a sentence) alter the second they to the latter : — "They were per- 
sons of moderate intellects, even before the latter were impaired by their 
passions." Again: "Lysias promised his father that he would never for- 
get hie advice.** There is no equivocation here; for it is evident at 
once that, though the first hie, and he, refer to Lysias, the second hie has 
reference to the father ; yet such constructions are highly objectionable. 
This sentence, as well as others like it, is most neatly corrected by sub- 
Htituting the . exact words of the speaker for the substance of what he 
said ; as, " Lysias promised his father, " I will never forget ^A^ advice." 

Not only does this incorrect use of pronouns produce obscurity, it is 
also inconsistent with Harmony and Strength. In composing, therefore, 
it is wen constantly to bear in mind the rulcj — Do not make the eam/e 
pronoun refer to different objects in the same sentence. This is sometimes 
a difficult role to follow, as every careful writer most have found. Rein* 
hard says, in his Memmrs, ** I have , always had considerable difficulty 
in making a proper use of pronouns. Indeed, I have taken great pains 
so to use them, tiiat all ambiguity by the reference to a wrong anteoe> 
dent should be impossible, and yet have often failed in the attempt." 
Notwithstanding this difficulty, the principle involved is of such im- 
portance that it should be carried out, even if the whole train of thought 



tnte fhifl^ and show how the error may be corrected. What words are oftenest nsed in 
this way ? How Is it that they may bear different significations ? Give an ezampla 
When SQch an error occurs in a sentence containing an indirect qnotation, how may It 
be ooirected ? What other faults besides obscnrity does this incorfeet nse of pronouns 
taivolTe? Bepeat the rule. What does Keinhard say respecting it ? Whatisthefourtt 
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hM to be pat in a different fonn at a eonaidenUe ezpense of tmie an^ 
troMa, 

lY. Complicated sentential structure. 

When the stmctnre of a sentence is much inyolyed, especially when 
its parts differ in form, or when long or abmpt parentheses are intro- 
duced, obscurity is apt to result This fault is more common with old 
writers than among those of the present day. It yiolates, not only 
the rules of Clearness, but also those of Unity; under which latter 
subject it will be illustrated, and the best modes of correction will be 
pointed out 

y. Long sentences. These are always a source of ob- 
Bcurity, unless the members composing them are similar in~ 
their structure. There is' a tendency in m6st young writers 
to make their sentences too long. The other extreme is safer 
than this ; but either is to be avoided. The most pleasing 
style in this respect is one characterized by variety ; one in 
which long and short sentences are judiciously alternated. 

VI. Technical Terms. 

Terms belonging to a particular trade, business, or science, not being 
understood by the generality of readers, should be striotiy avoided, 
especially in poetry. Dryden, however, was of the contrary opinion. 
** As those,** says he, *' who in a logical disputation keep to general 
terms would hide a fallacy, so those who do it in any poetical descrip- 
tion would veil their ignorance.** Accordingly, in his translation of the 
iEneid, he indulges in the following technicalities : — 

** T€U!k to the lar1>oard, and Hand off to SM, 
Vtier ttarhoard sea and land." 

Technical terms are allowable only in scientific treatises, where we ex- 
pect to find them ; and in comedy and fiction, where they are some- 
times introduced into dialogue for the purpose of Illustrating individual 
peculiarities. 

§ 366. Equivocaiton. — To avoid this fault, it is not neoes- 

■onroe of obsearlty ? What is meant by this ? What besides a want of deaneaB n» 
■nltBfrom such Involved oonstraotions? What is the fifth sonroe of obscurity 7 In 
what case only is a long bentence perspicaons? In whom is there a tendency to long 
sentenoas ? What is die beet rule, as regards length of sentences ? What is the sixth 
•oune of obscurity ? Why should technical terms be avoided f What wfB Ih^den^s 
opinion on this point ? Show bow be has acted on this opinion in his translation of tbe 
.Aneid. In what compositions are technical terms aUqwable f 

1 8M. What is meant by an equivocal term ? When may such a term be used, and 
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that we reject all words of more than one signification ; 
for, in that case, our vocabulary wonld become exceedingly 
limited, and by far the greater part of our language would be ^ 
utterly useless. But a regard for Perspicuity requires us to 
reject an equivocal term except when its connection with other 
words in any particular case distinctly indicates which of its 
Bignifioaticns, as there used, it bears. This connection will 
almost always determine the meaning so clearly that the true 
sense will be the only one suggested. Thus, the word pound 
signifies both the sum of twenty, shillings sterling and sixteen 
ounces avoirdupois. Yet, if a person tells me that he rents a 
house for fifty pounds a year, or that he has bought fifty 
pounds of meat, there will be no lack of perspicuity, — the idea 
of weight will not present itself to my mind in the one case, 
or that of money in the other. Sometimes, however, the con- 
nection is insufficient to determine the meaning; and the ex- 
pression, being thus susceptible of a two-fold interpretation, 
must be avoided. Examples of the different kinds of equivo- 
cation are presented below, together with the best modes of 
correction 

L *' I am persuaded that neither death nor life will be able to separate ^^ 

us firom the love of God." Here of is equivocal ; we cannot tell whether '^" 

the meaning is the love which we bear to Grod, or that which He bears 
to US. If the former is intended, it should be " our love to Gk>d " ; if the 
latter, " Gk>d's loye to us**. So, "the reformation of Luther*' means 
either the change wronght in him, or that bronght abont hy him. The 
latter signification may be denoted by commencing reformation with a 
capital ; as, in this sense, it is an important historical event 

IL " They were both more ancient than Zoroaster, or Zerdusht'* 
Here, or is equivocal This conjunction connects either equivalents 
or substitutes. Hence, the reader unacquainted with Persian his 
tory may be at a loss to know whether Zoroaster and Zerdusht are the 
Mme person or different ones. According to the system of pxmctuation 
laid down in this volume, the comma before or denotes that they are 

^Bh0n must it be avoided ? What generally detennines the meaning of an equivocal 
vwd ? Give an example. 

Qnote a sentence in which of is equivocal ; point ont the two interpretations ol 
whtch it is susceptible ; and show what alterations should be made to express each 
■waning dearly. Treat in this same maimer a sentence in whi(^ or is equivooal ; <n» 

13 
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one and the same, and its omission would signify that two penons were 
mtended. Tet, as many are unacquainted with punctuation, it is best^ 
when this conjunction is used in the latter sense,— that is, as a coi^ 
neotire of substitutes, — ^to introduce its correlatiye either before the first 
of the words so connected. ** They were both more ancient than either 
Zoroaster or Zerdusht **, would denote that they were different person^ 
beyond the possibility of mistaka 

UL ** I haye long since learned to like nothing but what you do.* 
Do is equivocal ; we can not tell whether it is an auxiliary or a prin- 
oipal yerb, — ^whether the meaning is to like nothing hut what yen like^ 
or nothing but what you do. If the former is intended, we should change 
do to like^ or else say nothing hut what pleases you. 

ly. ''Lysias promised his father that^he would neyer foi^et hia 
friends." Properly speaking, the last hie refers to the same anteoedent 
OS the first ; and tiie meaning is, that he would neyer forget his own 
(Lysias*) friends. If this is the author's^meaning, the sentence is gram- 
matically correct ; yet, as it may be misunderstood by those who do not 
look closely at grammatical relations, it would be well to alter the form 
according to the suggestion touching fiU analogous case in § 865: 
" Lysias promised his father, ' I will neyer forget thy [or my] friends.* ' 

y. "He aimed at nothing less than the crown." Owing to the 
equiyocal expression nothing Use than, this sentence may denote either, 
" Nothing was less aimed at by him than the crown ; " or,^ " Nothing in- 
ferior to the crown could satisfy his ambition." 

§ 367. Ambiguity, — This fanlt, also, leaves the reader in 
doubt between two meanings ; but this doubt is occasioned, 
not by the use of equivocal terms, but by a faulty arrange- 
ment of words or clauses. Both equivocation and ambiguity, 
but particularly the latter, are faults of frequent occurrence 
in composition ; from the fact that a writer whose mind is 
pre-occupied with one of the significations of an ezpressipo, 
wMch he designs it to convey, is not likely to notice that it 
also bears another. The commonest varieties of ambiguity 
are illustrated in the following examples : — 

L The proper place for a relative pronoun is immediately after iti 

In which do is equivocal ; one in which 7U» IS equiyocal ; one in which the ezpraulon 
notMuQ less than ia equivocal. 

1 8«T. By what Is ambiguity occasioned? What renders it a &ult of frequent oocor- 
rwHJe ? What part of speech, improperly placed, often occasionfl ambiguity ? Wbm 
«iould the relative pronoun stand ? Correct the sentonoe. " A servant will obey a 
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•enteoedent ; and, if it occupies any other place, the sentence, as a gen^ 
era! rule, should be bo changed as to allow it to stand in that position. 
Thus, instead of, " A servant will obey a master's orders whom he loyes,** 
we should hare, " A servant will obey the orders of a master whom be 
love&" Yet, as this principle is constantly violated in composition, we 
are sometimes at a loss to determine to which of two antecedent sub- 
stantives a relative belongs. ** Solomon, the son of David, who built the 
temple at Jerosalem, was a wise and powerful monarch.'' — " Solomon, 
the son of David, toho was persecuted by Saul, was a wise and powerful 
monarch." — ^In these two sentences, toko is similarly situated ; yey n the 
former it relates to Solomon, and in the latter to David. A perspicuous 
wnter would avoid the possibility of nusconception by changing both :— 
*' Solomon, the son of David and builder of tlfe temple at Jerusalem, was 
a wise and powerfdl monarch." — "Solomon, wlose &ther David was 
persecuted by Saul, was ** Ae. 

n. The peculiar position of a substantive sometimes occasions am- 
biguity, particularly in poetry, when the object is placed before the 
Yerb. In the sentence, " And thus the son the fervent sire addressed," 
we are unable to say whether the son or the sire was the speaker. Tlie 
meaning may be fixed in either way by substituting hU for the, before 
the object ; for, according to the idiom of our language, the possessive 
pronoun is, in such cases, more properly joined to the regimen of a verb 
than to its nominative. If the son was the speaker, the line should nm, 
•< And thus the son hU fervent sire addressed;^ if he was the party 
spoken U>, ** And thus his son the fervent sire addressed." 



LESSON LX. 

EXERCISE ON CLEARNESS. 

In the following sentences, correct such expressions as are 

not perspicuous : — 

1. He talks all the way up stairs to a visit 2. God begins His cure 
by caustics, by incisions and instruments of vexation, to tiy if the di^' 
ease that will not yield to the allectives of cordials and perfomes, frio* 

tot*8 orders whom he loves." Show how the relative «cAo, similarly placed in two dtf* 
fisreot sentences, may refbr to different antecedents. How may these sentences bo 
altfifed, to make the reference clear ? In poetry, flrom what does ambigolfy sometimes 
proceed ? Qi vo an example, and show how the meaning may be determined. 
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tionB and baths, may be forced out by deleterics, aearifieations, ai&f 
more salutary, but less pleasing, physic 3. Some productions of nature 
rise in value according as they more or less resemble art 4. The farmer 
went to his neighbor, and told him that his cattle were in his field. 5. 
He may be said to have saved the life of a citizen, and consequently en- 
titled to the reward. 6. I perceived it had been scoured with half an 
eye. 7. The love of a parent is one of the strongest passions implanted 
in the heart. 8. So obscure are Carlyle's sentences that nine tenths of his 
readers do not receive any idea from theuL [Equivocal : — does it mean 
that ofdy one tenth of his readers understand them ; or that, though nine 
tenths may not do so, eight tenths may f Alter the sentence in two ways, so 
that ^ may perspicuoudy express both these ideas."] 9. Few kings have 
been^ore energetio than Menes, or [eguivocan Misraim. 10. The young 
Dum did not want natural talents ; but the father of him was a coxcomb, 
who affected being a fine gentleman so unmercifully, that he could not 
endure in his sight, or the frequent mention of, one who was his son, 
growing into manhood, and thrusting him out of the gay world. 11. 
We are naturally inclined to praise who praise us, and to flatter who 
flatter us. 12. The rising tomo a lofty column bore. {AmMguaus : — 
which bore the other f] 18. He advanced against the old man, unitating 
his address, his pace, and career, as well as the vigor of his horse and 
his own skill would allow. 14^ Their rebuke had the effect intended. 
[Bquivocal : — did they give the rebuke, or receive « / ] 16. Whom chance 
misled his mother to destroy. lAmMguous : — was the mother the destroy- 
er or the destroyed f] 16. This work has been overlooked [^equivocal] by 
the most eminent critics. 17. You ought to contemn all the wit in the 
world against you. 18. The clerk told his employer, whatever he did, 
he could not please him. 19. Claudius was canonized among the gods, 
who scarcely deservedthe name of a man. 20. The Latin tongue, in 
its purity, was never in England. 21. The lady was sewing with a Bo- 
man nose. 22. Here I saw two men digging a well with straw hatSi 
23. We may have more, but we can not have more satisfactory, evi- 
dence. 24. Dr. Prideauz used to relate that, when he brought the 
copy of his " Connection of the Old and New Testaments ** to the book- 
seller, he told him it was a dry subject, and the printing could not be 
safely ventured upon unless he could enliven the work with a little 
humor. 26. The sharks who prey upon the inadvertency of young 
heirs are more pardonable than those who trespass upon the good opin- 
ion of those who treat them with respect. 26. Dryden makes a hand- 
some observation on Ovid's writing a letter from Dido to uEneas, in the 
following words. [Ambiguotis: — toere the words here referred to those 
of Dryd&fCs observation or those of Dido's letter F] 2*7. Most of the 
hands were asleep in their berths, when the vessel shipped a sea that 
carried away our pinnace and binnacle. Our dead-I^hts were in, 
or we should have mled. The mainmast was so sprung, Qiat we were 
obliged to fish it, and bear away for the nearest port. 28. This occurs in 
Ben Jonson's works, a prominent dramatist contemporary with Shak- 
speare. 29. D*s fortune is equal to half of E*s fortune, which is a thou- 
sand dollars. ^Ambiguous :-^-do€8 J^s fortune, or a half of it, amount to a 
thousand dollars /] 30. My Christian and surname begin and end with 
the same lettei<s. [Ambiguous .-—does the Christian name begin tnth the 
aTV^^ *^i^ ^rname begins toith ; and end with the same letter thai 
c«r nimame inds with ; as, in Andrew Askew f or does the Christian ncme 
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CTtd with the same letter witKwhich it hegina^ and the tumame also end 
with the same letter with which it begins; as, in Hezekiah Thrift f or, 
hutli/y are all these four letters, the first and the laet of each name the 
game ; m, in Norman Nelson f 81. The good man not only deserrei 
the respect but the love of his feUow-bein^ 82. Charlemagne pat- 
ronized not only learned men^ but also established several educational 
institutions. 83. Sixtus the Fourth was, if I mistake not, a great ool* 
lector of books, at least . 
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LESSON LXI. 



STRENGTH. 



§ 368. The fifth essential property of a good style is 
Strength ; whicli consists in such a use and arrangement of 
words as make a deep impression on the mind of the reader 
or hearer. 

§ 369. The first requisite of Strength is the rejection of all 
superfluous words, which constitutes, as we have seen, one of 
the elements of Precision also. Whatever adds nothing to the 
meaning of a sentence takes from its Strength ; and, whether 
it be simply a word, a clause, or a member, should be rejected. 
In the following passages, the words in italics convey no ad- 
ditional meaning, and, consequently, a regard for Strength re- 
quires their omission :— " Being satisfied with what he has 
achieved, he attempts nothing farther." — ^^ If I had not been 
absent if I had been here, this would not have happened." — 
" The very first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward 
joy, and spreads delight through all its faculties. ^^ 

§ 370. The second principle to be observed by those who 
aim at Strength of style, has reference to the use of relatives, 

> ■■ -^^— 

S 868. What is the fifth essential property of style ? In what does it consist ? 
S 869. What is the first requisite of strength ? \Vliat is the eflfect of words whieh 
tdd nothing to the meaning of a sentence ? Give examples. 

S 870. To what does the second principle reftr? By what are parts of sentenooi 
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oonjnnetions, and preposition^, wliioh, indicating the eonneo- 
iion and relation of words, are constantly occurring. 

L Parts of sentences are oouiected by either a conjunction or a relar 
tiye pronoun, not by both. In the following sentence, the connection is 
made by and, and who should therefore be rejected : *' He was a man of 
fine abilities, and v>ho lost no opportunity of improYing them by atady." 
Between two rdative clauses, however, a conjunction is generally em* 
ployed ; as, " Cicero, whom the profligate feared, hut who was honored 
by the upright," Ac The conjunction is also introduced even when the 
relative and its verb are suppressed in one of the clauses, as in the o(»n- 
mencement of the sentence from Swift, given below. Oare must be 
Uiken not to use the relative for the conjunction, or the conjunction 
for the relative ; of which latter fault, Swift is g^ty in the following 
sentence :-^ 

** There is no talent so useful towards rising in the world, or which 
puts men more out of the reach of fortune, than that quality generally 
possessed by the dullest sort of people, and is, in common language, 
called discretion." 

Here and should be wMch. It will be observed, also, that the words 
yahieh is are understood after talent, near the commencement of the sen- 
tence, and that the conjunction or is therefore introduced to connect the 
first clause with that which follows. 

n. The too frequent use of and must be avoided. Kot only when 
employed to introduce a sentence, but also when often repeated during 
its progress, this conjunction greatly enfeebles stylci Such is its effect 
in the following sentence from Sir William Temple, in which it is used 
no less than eight times :— 

" The Academy set up by Cardinal Richelieu, to amuse the wits of 
that age and country, and mvert them from raking into his politics and 
ministry, brought tms into vogue ; and the French wits have, for this 
last age, been wholly turned to the refinement of their style and lan- 
guage ; and, indeed, with such s^eess that it can hardly be equalled, 
and runs equally through their vei*se and their prose." 

When the object is to present a quick succession of spirited images, 
the conjunction is often entirely omitted with fine effect, by a figure 
called by grammarians Asyndeton, This is illustrated in Csesar^s cele- 
brated vent, vidi, vici, and constitutes the chief feature of the style of 
BaUust 

, - to 

oonneotcd ? Shonld both the relative and the coi\jaiiction be used for this purpoee ia 
the same connection ? In what case is the relative alone insufficient to make the con- 
aoctton? What is the &ult in the sentence qnoted from Swift? What coiJnndiOB 
^ r^***^ '«Pe*t«d too often ? Prom whom is a sertenoe quoted, which is firalty la 
aspect? What is meant by atyndetont When Is this figure used with Has 
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On the other hand, when we are making an enmneratiion in which it 
IB important that the transition from one object to another should not be 
too rapid, but that each should appear distinct from the rest and by 
itself occupy the mind for a moment, the conjunction may be repeated 
with peculiar advantage. Such repetition is called Pclytyndetfrn ; it ia 
exemplified in the following sentenee of Si Paul's : — 

" I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 

grineipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, n<w 
eight, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
as from the love of God," 

HL What is called the splitting of particles, — ^that is, the separation 
of a preposition from the noun which it governs, — \b always to be 
avoided. This fiiult occurs in the following sentence : *' Though virtue 
borrows no assistance from, yet it may often be accompanied by, the ad- 
vantages of fortune." No one can read these lines without perceiving 
their decided lack of Strength and Harmony. A slight change will 
greatly improve their effect: "Though virtue borrows no assistance 
from tiie advantages of fortune, yet it may often be accompanied by 
them." 

IV. Avoid, on ordinary occasions, the common expletive there, as 
used in the following sentence : — " There is nothing which disgusts us 
sooner than the empty pomp of language." The sentiment is expressed 
more simply and strongly thus: "Nothing disgusts us sooner", <feo. 
This expletive form is proper only when used to introduce an important 
proposition. 

§ 371. A third means of promoting the Strength of a sen- 
tence is to dispose of the important word or words in that 
place where they will make the greatest impression. What 
this place is, depends on the nature and length of the sen- 
tence. Sometimes, it is at the commencement, as in the fol- 
lowing from Addison ; " The pleasures of the imagination, 
taken in their full extent, are not so gross as those of sense, 
nor so refined as those of the understanding." In other 



effect? In what sentence of Ceesar^s is it illostrated? In whose writings does it ooa- 
■tantly recnr ? Wliat is polysyndeton f When may it be nsed .with advantage f B^ 
poat a sentence from Scripture, in which it occurSb What is meant by the splitting of 
particles ? What effect has it on style ? Eepeat a sentenee in which this fkolt occnrsi 
and show how to correct it In what cases is the ezpletiye form there ia proper, and 
where should it be avoided i 

% 8T1. As a third means of promoting strength, where should the important word or 
ftrorda be placed ? In what position will they make the greatest impression ? Whers 
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eases, it will be found of adyantage to suspend the sense fot 
a time, and bring the important term at the close of the pe- 
riod. ^* On whatever side," says Pope, '' we contemplate 
Homer, what principally strikes us is his tooncLerful inven- 
tiony No rule can be given on this subject ; a comparison 
of different arrangements is the only means of ascertaining^ in 
any particular case, which is the best. It will, therefore, be 
well for a writer, when a sentence which he has composed 
seems weak, to try whether he can not improve it by varying 
the position of the important words. 

Bat, whatever position the emphatie word or words may eccnpy, it 
is of primary importance that they he disencnmhered of leas signifieani 
terms ; which, if presented in too close connection, divert the mind from 
the prominent idea or ohject on which it should he allowed to dweU. 
The difference of effect will he evident on comparing one of Shaiteshury's 
sentences, in which a variety of adverhs and adverhial phrases are 
skilfully introduced, and a sentence composed of the same words, less 
forcihly, thongh not nngrammatically, arranged. 

At written. — " If, whilst they [poets] profess only to please, they 
secretly advise and give instruction, they may now, periiaps, as well as 
formerly, he esteemed, with justice, the best and most honorable among 
authors." 

At altered. — ^If, whilst they profess to please only, they advise and 
eive instruction secretly, they may be esteemed the best and most 
honorable among authors, with justice, perhaps, now as well as for- 
merly. 

§ 372. Fourthly, Strength requires that, when the mem- 
bers of a sentence differ in length, the shorter should have 
precedence of the longer; and, when they are of unequal 
force, that the weaker be placed before the stronger. 
Both of these principles are violated in the following sen- 
tence : " In this state of mind, every employment of life be- 



do they stand in the sentence quoted from Addison ? Where, in that taken from ^opet 
What oonrae is suggested to the writer, when he finds that he has composed a feeble 
■ontenoe t Wherever the emphatic words are placed, what is of primary- importanoe } 
From whom Is a sentence qnoted in illostration ? 

§ 878. What does streng^ require, as regards the i>osition of memben that diflfer in 
Ijogth or force? Eepeat a sentence in which these principles are violated, and 
«»<»w how it may be corrected. What figure consists in an anvngement simfltf 
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cx>iiie8 an oppressiye burden, and every object appears gloomy." 
How much more forcible does it become when the shorter and 
weaker member is placed first : *' In this state of mind, every 
object appears gloomy, and every employmeat of life becomes 
an oppressive burden." 

This arrangement of the members if a sentence constitutes what ha* 
already been defined among the rhetoiical figures as Climax. What is 
most emphatic is brought last, in order that a strong impression may b€ 
left on the reader's mind. From this rule the next naturally follows. 

§ 373. Avoid closing a sentence with an adverb, a preposi- 
tion, or any small unaccented word. Besides the violation of 
Harmony involved in placing a monosyllable where we are 
accustomed to find a swelling sound, there is a peculiar feeble- 
ness arising from the fact that the mind naturally pauses to 
consider the import of the word last presented, and is disap- 
pointed when, as in the case of a preposition, it has no signif- 
icance of its own, but merely indicates the relation between 
words that have preceded it. " He is one whom good men 
are glad to he acquainted with." It will be readily seen how 
much is gained by a simple transposition: '^ He is one with 
whom good men are glad to be acquainted**' 

The same principle holds good in the case of adverbs. " Sueh thinga 
were not allowed formerly ", is feeble compared with, " Formerly such 
things were not allowed." When, however, an adverb is emphatic, it 
is often, according to § 371, introduced at the close of a period with fine 
efifect ; as in the following sentence of Bolingbroke's : " In their pros- 
perity, my friends shall never hear of me ; in their adversity, always.** 

This principle, also, requires us to avoid terminating a sentence with 
a succession of imaccented words ; such as, toith «7, in it, on ity &a 
** This is a proposition which I did not expect ; and I must ask th« 



to that here prescribed? Why is it beet to place last that which Is most em* 
phatlc ? 

i 873. With what must we avoid closing a sentence ? What is the effect of tep- 
ttitnatiDg a period in this way ? Give an example of this error, and show bow to cor- 
feet it With what part of speech, as a general rule, must a sentence not be closed? 
Exemplify, and then correct, this ersor. In what case may an adverb close a period ? 
Repeat a sentence of Bolingbroke's, in which one is so placed with fine effect Whai 
else does this principle require us to avoid ? Give an example: 

13* 
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priyil«ge of reflecting on it" The last member would be more 
thus : ^* *nd I most ask time for reflection.'' 

§ 374. Lastly, when in different members two objects are 
30Qtrasted, a resemblance in language and construction inr 
creases the effect. The most striking comparisons are those 
in which this rule is observed. Thus, Pope, speaking of Ho- 
mer and Virgil : — " Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil the 
better artist : in the one, we most admire the man ; in the 
other, the work. Homer hurries us with a commanding im- 
petuosity ; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty. Homer 
scatters with a generous profusion; Virgil bestows with a 
careful magnificence." 

We may further illustrate this point by placing side by side two 

sentences embodying the same thought, in one of which this rule is ob* 

derved, while in the other it is disregarded. 

Weak. — ^He embraced the cause of liberty faintly, and pursued it 
without resolution ; he grew tired of it when he had much to hope, and 
gave it up when there was no ground for apprehension. 

Strong. — ^He embraced the cause of liberty faintly, and pursued it 
irresolutely ; he grew tired of it when he had much to hope, and gave 
it up when he had nothing to fear. 

EXERCISE. 

In the foUowmg sentences, make such corrections as are 
required by the rules for the promotion of Strength : — 

1. He was a man of fine reputation, and enjoyed a high degree of 
popularity. 2. I went home, fuU of a great many serious reflections. & 
This is the principle which I referred (\ 4. Catiline was not only an 
infamous traitor, but a profligate man. 5. We should constantly aim ai 
perfection, though we may have .no expectation of ever arriving atitS. 
It was a case of unpardonable breach of trust and gross disregard of 
official duty, to say the least. 7. We flatter ourselyes with the belief 
that we have forsaken our passions, whenJhey have forsaken us. & Every 
one that aims at greatness does not succeed (§ 371). 9. He appears to 
enjoy the universal esteem of all men. 10. Tnougn virtue borrows no 
assistance from, yet it may often be accompanied by, the advantages of 
fortune. 11. As the strength of our cause does not depend upon, so 
neither is it to be decided by, any critical points of history, chronology, 
or language. 12. Alfred the Great, of England, was one of the most 



1 874 When In different members of a sentence two objects are oontrastod, how 
wid^Vi^.''* ^'*°'®"^*^ ^ S^o^ ^o^ Pop* »PPU<» this prlndplo in comparing Hom« 
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remfizkabld and distingaiahedinen that w^ read of in histoid, rhongh 
his efforts were unable and insufficient entirely to banish the darkness 
of the age he lived in, yet he greatly improved the condition of his connr 
trymen, and was the meana of doing much good to them. 18. Sensaal- 
lets, by their gross excesses and frequent indulgences, debase their 
minds, enfeeble their bodies, and wear out their spirits (§ 872). 14 In- 
gratitude is not a crime that I am chargeable with, whatever otner faults I 
may be guilty of. 15. The man of virtue and of honor will be trusted, 
and esteemed, and respected, and relied upon. 16. He has talents which 
are rapidly unfolding into life and vigor, and indomitable energies 
(§ 372). 17. It is absurd to think of judging either Ariosto or Spenser 
by precepts which they did not attend to, 18. Force was resisted by 
force, valor opposed by valor, and art encountered or eluded by similar 
address (§ 374)] 19. It is a principle of our religion that we ^ould not 
revenge ourselves on our enemies or take vengeance on our foes. 20. It 
is impossible for us to behold the divine works with coldness or indi£fer- 
ence, or to survey so many beauties without a secret satisfaction and 
complacency. 21. The faith he professed, and which he became an 
apostle of, was not his invention. 22. The creed originated by Moham- 
med, and which almost all the Arabians and Persians believe tn, is a mix- 
ture of Paganism, and Judaism, and Christianity. 23. There is not, in 
my opinion, a more pleasing and triumphant consideration in religion 
than this. Of the perpetual progress whicn the soul makes towards the 
perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at a period in it 24. 
Their idleness, and their luxury and pleasures, &eir criminal deeds, and 
their immoderate passions, and their timidity and baseness of mind, have 
dejected them to such a degree, that life itself is a burden, and they find 
no pleasure in it 25. Shakspeare was a man of profound genius, and 
whose bold and striking thoughts must be admired in every age. 2d. 
Avarice is a crime which wise men are often guilty of, ^ 
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HARMONY. 



§ 375. The sixth essential property of a good style is 
Harmony ; a term used to denote that smooth and easy flow 
which pleases the ear. Sound, though less important than 
fi^nse, must not be disregarded, as a means of increasing the 
effect of what is spoken or written. Pleasing ideas can hardly 
be transmitted by harsh and disagreeable words ; and, what- 

% 876. What is the sixth essontial proporty of ^tyle ? What doM hanaony denote f 
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oyer emotion we are endeavoring to excite in the reader, 
aecomplish our object much more readily and effectually bj 
availing ourselves of the peculiar sounds appropriate thereto. 

Harmony consists in, 

I. The use of euphonious, or pleasant-sounding, words. 

IL The euphonious arrangement of words. 

III. The adaptation of sound to the sense it expresses. 

§ 376. The following words are to be avoided as inharma 
nious : — 

L Derivatiyes from long oompoimd words ; sach as harefacednesBf wrong 
headednen, yntueeetrfulnesa, 

n. Words containing a snccession of consonant sounds ; as, form*dti, 
rtril^tt, flinched, 

JJL Words containing a succession of unaccented syllables ; as, m#> 
teorological, derogatorily, mercinariness, 

lY. Words in which a short or unaccented syllable is repeated, or f<^ 
lowed by another that closely resembles it ; as, holilyt farriering. 

It must not be inferred that the writer is required, in all cases, to re- 
ject the words embraced under the classes just enumerated. Harsh 
terms are sometimes adapted to the subject, and express the meaning 
more forcibly than any others. They should be avoided, however, when 
euphony is desirable, and there are other terms which express the mean- 
ing with equal significance. 

Those words are most agreeable to the ear, in which there is an in- 
termixture of consonants and vowels ; not so many of the former as to 
impede freedom of utterance, or such a recurrence of the latter as fre- 
quently to occasion hiatus. 

§ 377. A regard for harmony also requires us, in the prog- 
ress of a sentence^ to avoid repeating a sound by employing 
the same word more than once, or using, in contiguous words, 
similar combinations of letters. This fault is known as Taii* 
ology. It may be corrected by substituting a synonyme for 

flow does Bonnd compare in Importance with sense ? In whftt three particulars doei 
harmony ooradst? 

S 878. Mention the four classes of words to be avoided as inharmonions. When ara 
snch words to be rejected? When mny they be employed? What words are most 
agreeable to the ear f 

S87T. What ia tautology? What is its eflSwstf How may it be eorraotedr OItc 
exampleai 
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one of tlie words in whioh the repeated sound ocoars. The 
unpleasant effect of tautology will be readily perceived in the 
following sentences : — " The general ordered the captain to 
order i^Q soldiers to observe good order y — " We went in an 
e?tormous car." By a substitution of synonymes, as above 
suggested, we avoid the unpleasant repetitions in these passa- 
ges, and increase their Strength. — " The general directed the 
captain to command the soldiers to observe good order."— 
'* We went in a large car." 

§ 378. Harmony, moreover, is deficient in sentences con- 
taining a succession of words of the same number of syllables ; 
thus, " No kind of joy can long please us," is. less harmonious 
than, " No species of joy can long delight us." So we im- 
prove the sound of the following sentence, in which there is a 
preponderance of dissyllables, by varying the length of the 
words. '' She always displays a cheerful temper and pleasant 
humor." — " She invariably exhibits a contented and pleasant 
disposition,^'' 

§ 379. The second particular on which the Harmony of a 
sentence depends, is the proper arrangement of its parts. 
However well-chosen the words may be, or however eupho- 
nious in themselves, if they are unskilfully arranged the music 
of the sentence is lost. 

In the harmonious structure of pr^riods, no writer, ancient or mod* 
em, equals Cicero. It was a feature which he regarded as of the uimosl 
importance to the effect of a composition, and to ensure the perfection 
of which he spared no labor. Indeed, his countrymen generally were 
more thorough in their investigations of this suhject, and more carefol 
in their observance of the rules pertaining thereto, than are the most 
polished of modem writers. Not only was their language susceptible oi 
more melodious combinations than ours, but their ears were more deli- 
cately attuned, and were thus the means of affording them livelier plea- 
fure from a well-rounded period. " I have often,** says Cicero, " been 
witness to bursts of acclamation in the public assemblies when sentences 

J 878. In what sentences is harmony deficient? Give examples. 

$ 879. What is the second particular on which the harmony of a sentence depends f 
^ho sarpaases all writers in the harmonious stmctnre of his periods ? How, as regarda- 
CUft pfToperty, do the ancient Bomans compare with the modems? What does Otoeio 
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ekMed miuieally; for that is a pleasure which iLe ear ezpeeta." Elso 
where, allnding to a Bentence of the eloquent Carbo, he tells ns, " So 
great a clamor was excited on the part of the assembly that it was alto< 
gether wonderful" At the present day, we can not, even with th^ 
most harmonious style, hope to produce such effects. It is sufficient if 
the ear is pleased ; it need not be transported. There is danger, more- 
OTer, if a swelling tone is continued too long, of giving to what is com- 
posed an air of tumid declamation. The ear of a reader, becoming famil- 
iar with a monotonous melody, is apt to be cloyed with it, and to con- 
vey to the mind but a slight impression compared with that produced 
by variety. Contiguous sentences must be constructed differently, so 
that their pauses may faM at unequal intervals. Even discords properly 
introduced, and abrupt departures from regularity of cadence, have, at 
times, a good effect Above aQ, there must be no appearance of labored 
attempts at Harmony ; no sacrifice of Perspicuity, Precision, or Strength, 
to sound. All unmeaning words introduced merely to round a period 
must be regarded as blemishes. When the meaning of a sentence is ex- 
pressed with clearness, force, and dignity, it can hardly fjEul to strike the 
ear agreeably ; at most, a moderate degree of attention will be all that 
is required for imparting to such a period a pleasing eadence. La- 
bored attempts will often result in nothing more than renderii^ the 
composition languid and enervated. 

§ 380. The first thing requiring attention in the arrange- 
ment of sentences, is that the parts be disposed in such a way 
as to be easily read. What the organs of speech find no dif- 
ficulty in uttering, will, as a general rule, afford pleasure to the 
eat. In the progress of a sentence, the voice naturally rests 
at the ek)se of each member ; and these pauses should be so 
distributed' as neither to exhaust the breath by their distance 
from each other, nor to require constant cessations of voice by 
the frequency of their recurrence. Below are presented in con- 
trast a harmonious sentence from Milton, and one of an oppo* 
site character from Tillotson ; the former of which pleases the 



Bay that he has witnessed ? What does he state with respect to a sentenoe of Garho^ ! 
Whj should we not, at the present day, aim at a similar degree of Jiarmonj ? What is 
reoommended with respect to the construction of contiguous sentences ? What is some- 
times the effect of discords? WUai 'periods will geuerallj strike the ear agreeably? 
What is the effect of labored atteiiij» ^ at harmony ? i 

5 880. What first requires attenaon in the arrangement of sentences ? Where doal 
Uio voloo. In reading, naturaUy rest ? How should these pauses be distributed t From 



ear with its well-arranged succession of pauses; while the 
latter offends this organ bj reason of the length of its members, 
particularly the closing one, in which the reader finds no 
opportunity for taMng breath. 

jPVom MUUm, — " We shall condnot you to a hillside, laborious, iii- 
deed, at the first ascent; but else, bo smooth, bo green, so full of goodly 
prospects, and melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus 
was not more charming." 

^irofn lUlotion, — " This discourse concerning the easiness of Grod'g 
commands, does, all along, suppose and acknowledge the difficulties of 
the first entrance upon a religious course ; except only in those persons 
who have had the happiness to be trained up jto reugion by the easy 
and insensible degrees of a pious and yirtuous education." 

On this same account, a want of skill in the distribution of pauses, 
the example given ** ca altered^ in § 871 is singularly inharmonious ; as, 
also, are many sentences in which there are long parentheses. 

§ 381. The next thing to be considered is the cadence of 
periods. The rule bearing on this point is, that when we aim 
at dignity or elevation the sound should be made to swell to 
the last. Herein the requirements of Strength and Harmony 
agree, — that the longest members and the fullest and most 
sonorous words be retained for the conclusion. To end a sen- 
tence, therefore, with a preposition, or a succession of unac- 
cented words, is as disagreeable to the ear as it is enfeebling. 
Observe the admirable cadence of the following fine sen* 
tence of Sterne's : — 

" The accusing spirit which flew up to Heaven's Chancery with the 
oath, blushed as he gave it in ; and the recording angel, as he wrote it 
down, dropped a tear upon the word, and blotted it out forever." 

A slight change at the close of the sentence will mar its melody. 

" The accusing spirit which flew up to Heaven's Chancery with the 
oath, blushed as he gave it in ; and the recording angel, as he wrote it 
down, dropped a tear, and blotted it out" 

§ 382. Finally, as the highest kind of Harmony, — ^most dif- 
ficult to attain, and. when attained, most effective, — ^we have to 



what authors jtis examples qnoted, and wherein lies the harmony of the one, and fbe 
banhness of the other ? What is said of sentences containing long parentheses ? 

§ 831. What is the rule for giving an eflfective cadence to a sentence ? With what 
do both strength and harmony- require us to avoid closiog a period ? Bepeat a musical 
lentence from Sterne, poyit out wh«rein its harmony consista, and show how a aligbt 
Change will destroy its cadence. 
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eonsider the adaptation of Bound to sense. This is two-fold 
first, the natural adaptation of particular sounds to certaifl 
kinds of writing ; and, secondly, the use of such words in the 
description of sound, motion, or passion, as. either in reality 
or by reason of imaginary associations, bear some resemblance 
to the object described. 

§ 383. Certain currents of sound, it has been said, are 
adapted to the tenor of certain varieties of composition. 
Sounds have, in many respects, a correspondence with our 
ideas, partly natural, and partly the effect of artificial associar 
tions. Hence, any one modulation continued impresses a cer- 
tain character on style. Sentences constructed with the 
Ciceronian swell are appropriate to what is grave, important, 
or magnificent ; for this is the tone which such sentiments natu- 
rally assume : but they suit no violent passion, no eager 
reasoning, no familiar address. These require sentences 
brisker, easier, and more abrupt. No one current of sounds, 
therefore, will be found appropriate to different compositions, 
or even to different parts of the same production. To use the 
same cadence in an oration and letter would be as absurd as 
to set the words of a tender love-song to the air of a stately 
march. There is thus much room for taste and judgment in 
forming such combinations of words as are suited to the sub- 
ject under consideration. 

§ 384. Not only is a general correspondence of the current 
of sound with that of thought to be maintained in composi- 
tion, but, in particular cases, the words, either by their length, 
their rapidity of movement, or some other peculiarity, may 
be made to resemble the sense with the happiest effect. This 
can sometimes be accomplished in prose, but is to be looked 

f 882. What is the highest kind of hannony? Under what two heads do we cm- 
Idder the adaptation of sound to sense ? 

$ 8S& To what are certain corrents of sound adapted ? Explain the reason. Whit 
la the resalt of continning any one modulation ? To what are sentences oonstrueted 
with theaceronian swell appropriate? To what are thej unsuited ? Ic what^ tb«ii, 
h there much room for taste and judgment? 

1 884. How may words be made to resemble the sense? In what OepttrtEattt of 
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for cHiefly in poetry, where inversions and other licenses give 
us a greater command of sound. 

The sounds of words are employed for representing, 
chiefly, three classes of objects : first, other sounds ; secondlyi 
different kinds of motion ; thirdly, the passions of the mind. 

The simplest variety of this kind of Harmony is the imi- 
tation, by a proper choice of words, of striking sounds which 
we wish to describe ; such as the noise of waters, or the roar- 
ing of winds. 

This imitation is not difficult. No great degree of art is required in 
a poet, when he is describing sweet and soft sounds, to use words that 
are composed principally of Uquids and vowels, and therefore glide 
easily along ; or, when he is speaking of harsh noises, to throw together 
a number of rough syllables of difficult pronunciation. This is, in fact, 
no more than a continued onomatopoeia, a rhetorical figure already de- 
fined ; it is simply carrying out a principle which has operated in the 
formation of many words in our language. In common conversation we 
speak of the whistling of winds, the shriek »f the eagle, the whooip of the 
Indian, the buzz of insects, and the hiss of serpents. These sounds we 
express respectively by articulate sounds which resemble them; and 
this is lust what the poet seeks to do, only at greater length, and by 
combinations instead of indiyidual words. 

The first two examples are passages from Paradise Lost, represent* 
ing respectively the sounds made by the unclosing of the gates of Hell, 
and the opening of tlTe portals of Heaven. Observe how admirably 
these sentences are adapted, each to its subject; how harsh the one, 
how harmonious the other. 

" On a sadden, open fly. 
With impetnons recoil, and Jarring sound, 
The infernal doors; and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder.'* 

" Heaven opened wide 
Her ever-dnring gates, harmonious sound, 
On golden hinges taming." 

None knew better than Pope the effect of this higher kind of Ha» 

cmnpoirition, chiefly, is this beauty to be looked for, and why ? What three classes ef 
ofcjjects are ofteneet thus represented by sounds ? What is the simplest variety of this 
kind of harmony ? How may sweet and soft sounds be represented ? How, harsh 
noises ? Wha^ figure is thus carried out ? Give examples of words fbrmed in imitation 
tit the souncbs which they denote. What do the first two examples represent ? How 
io they oompare with each other f What poet, in particular, has attained this highei 
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aumy. He thtu, in the OdyBsey (s^d., 449), represeiiti the eoimd of 8 

bow-string : — 

<* The string, let fl7, 
Ikoanged tliori and tharp^ like the shrill swallow^s cry." 

So, in Ms Biad (xziil, 146), he imitates the noise of axes and falling 
taks* — 

'*Load BonndB the ftze, redonbling strokes on strokee^ 
On all sides ronnd the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown, 
Then, rutUing^ crcuskling^ orcuhinff^ thunder downj" 

Hie roaring of a whirlpool he describes in the following teima: — 

** Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms, 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with storms ; 
When the tide rashes from her rtimblmff cayes. 
The rough rook roar a : tumultuous boU the wayes.^* 

In allnsion to the yery subject before ns, — ^L e. making the sonnd, in 
poetry, resemble the sense, — ^the same author gives a precept, and 
strikingly illustrates it, in a single line : — 

" Bat, when load surges lash the sonnding shore, 
77ie hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roarJ^ - 

In the second place, the Bound of words is often employed 
to imitate. motion, whether swift or slow, violent or gentle, 
equable or interrupted. Though there is no natural affinity 
between sound and motion, yet in the imagination they are 
closely connected, as appears from the relation subsisting be- 
tween music and dancing. 

Long syllables naturally giye the impression of alow and difficult 
motion, as in these lines of Pope :— 

**A needless Alexandrine ends the song; 
Thatf like a toounded snake^ drags its slow length along, 

^ Just writes to make his barrenness appear, 
And strains from hard-botmd brains eight Unes a year,* 

A succession of short syllables containing but few consonants de 
notes rapid motion, as in the last of the following Hues from Cowley, 

— ^ — . ' • 

kind oi harmony ? Eepeat the lines in which he represents the sound of a bow<etri]!g; 
tboee in which he imitates the noise of axes and ISBiling oaks; those in which he de- 
scribes the roaring of a whirlpool ; those in which he alludes to the subject under oon- 
tideration. 

What ia the second variety of this kind of harmony f What is said of the ooaaoo- 
Hon between sound and moBon f How is the impression of slow and difficult motloa 
wxveyed? Dluatrate this from Pope. How is rapid motion denoted? Qnote, In ffloft* 
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which Johnsos says, as an example of representative Tersification, " per 
haps no other English line can equal" 

** He "Who defers -thia work from day to daj. 
Does on a river's bank expecting stay, 
Till the whole stream that stopped him shall be gone, — 
Which nme, and^ <u it nm«, fn'wer thaU run onJ* 

Pope famishes an example of easy metrical flow, which iidmirably 
represents the gentle motion of which he speaks. 

** Soft is the strata when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother wwnbers fiows^ 

A snddeh calm at sea is well painted in the following lines : — 

" Then the shrouds drop ; 
The downy feather, on th« cordage hong, 
Moves not : the fiat sea shines like yellow gold 
Fused in the fire, or like the marble floor 
. Of some old temple wide.*' 

Sounds are also capable of representing the emotions and 
passions of the mind : not that there is, logically speaking, 
any resemblance between the two ; but inasmuch as different 
syllabic combinations awaken certain ideas, and may thus pre- 
dispose the reader's mind to sympathy with that emotion on 
which the poet intends to dwell. Of this, Dryden'fl Ode on 
St. Cecilia's Day is a striking exemplification ; as, also, is 
Collins' Ode on " The Passions." An extract or two from 
the latter poem will su£iciently illustrate the subject ; it will 
be observed that the words, the metre, and the cadence, ad- 
mirably correspond with the emotion in each case depicted. 

** Next Anger rushed, his eyes on flre^ 
In lightnings owned his secret stings ; 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
And swept with hurried hand the strings." 

•* "With wofbl measures wan Despair- 
Low sullen sounds his grief beguiled ; 
A solemn, strange, and mingled air, 
*Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wildl " 



IntloD, a line from Cowley, highly commended by Johnson. Quote a couplet of PopoYi, 
which represents gentle motion. Bepeat the example in which a sudden calm at sea 
is described. What else are sounds capable of representing ? Explain how this is poa* 
rible. What poems afford examples ? Bepeat the passages quoted flrom Collins' Ode^ 
ind show how the sound corresponds with the emotion denoted. 
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*Bat thou, O Hope, ^th eyes so fldr, 
What was thy delighted measure? 
Still it whispered promised pl^snre, 
And bode the lovely scenesVt diitance hail ! 
Still wohld her Coach the^traiJl prolong 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She called on Echo still through all her song ; 

And wher^ her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft«respoiiBiv9 voicc/was hoard at every close . 
« And HopeIen(nian|ed, smiled^ and waved her gol^n haSf I ' 



}pe:encnante(i, i 
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LESSON LXIII. 

EXERCISE ON HARMONY. 

Correct the foIlowiDg sentences according to the rolea 

for the promotion of Harmony : — 

1. No mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vicissitude of thingSi 
knows to what use bis works, whatever they are, may, some time or 
other, be applied (§ 881). 2. It is likewise urged, that there are, by 
computation, in this kingdom, above ten thousand parsons, whose reve- 
nues, added to those of my Lords the Bishops, would suffice to maintain, 
at their present rate of living, half a million, if not more; poor men. 
8. Study to unite with firmness gentle pleasing manners (§ 3Y8). 4. He 
was mortifyingly rebuked for the mischievousness of his behavior. & 
There are no persons, or, if there are any, assuredly they are few in 
number, who nave not, at some time of life, either directly or indirect- 
ly, with or without consciousness on their part, been of service to their 
fellow-creatures, or at lea^ apportion of them.^ 6^. Thou rushedst into 
the midst of the conflict and swervedst not. 7. I have just made ar- 
rangements for forwarding fcmr bales of goods. 8. A mild child is 
liked better than a wild cluld. 9. St Augustine lived holily and god- 
lily. 10. Notwithstanding the barefacedness of his conduct, we could 
not help pitying the miserableness of his condition. 11. The slow horse 
that keeps on his course may beat the fast horse that stops to eat or 
sleep by the way (§ 878). 12. It is he that has committed the deed, a( 
least accessorily. 13. Sobermindedness and shamefacedness are by 
some considered evidences of virtue. 14. Grenerally speaking, a pru- 
dent general will avoid a general engagement ^unless his forces are equal 
in bravery and discipline to those of hu opponent 15. This is distinct- 
ly stated m an encyclical letter of that age. 16. Energy, industry, tern- 
perance, and handiness, recommend mechanics. 17. Hydrophobia 
(which is derived from two Greek words, meaning /«ar of water, and is 
B» called from the aversion to that element which it produces in human 
patients suffering from its attack, though it seldom causes a similar 
•▼enion m the animal from whose bite it originates) sometimes does not 
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display itself for months after the poison has been received into the syB> 
tern. 18. To two tunes I have made up my mind never to listen. 19. 
Days, weeks, and months/pass by ; the rocks shall waste and man shall 
timi to dust. 20. In an analogous case, this might be different 21. 
Should liberty continue to be abused, as it has been for some time past, 
(and, though demagogues may not admit it, yet sensible and observing 
men will not deny, that it has been,) the people will seek relief in des- 
potism or in emigration. 22. We should carefully examine into, and 
candidly pass judgment on, our faults. 23. In a few years, the hand of 
industry may change the face of a country, so that one who was familiar 
with it may be unable to recognize it as that which he once knew ; but 
many generations must pass before any change can be wrought in the 
sentiments or manners of a people, cut off m>m intercourse with the 
rest of the world, and thereby confined to the sphere of their own nar- 
row experience (§ 380). 24. Confident as you ace now in your assei^ 
tions, and positive as you are in your opinions, the time, be assured, ap- 
proaches, when things and men will appear in a different light to you. 
25. Some chronidera, by an injudicious use of fiuniliar phrases, express 
themselves nllily. 26. The scene is laid on an tmland lake. 
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LESSON LXIV. 

UNITY. 

§385. The last essential property of a good style is 
Unity ; which consists in the restriction of a sentence to one 
leading proposition, modified only by such accessories as are 
materially and closely connected with it. The very nature 
of a sentence implies that it must contain but one proposition. 
It may, indeed, consist of parts ; but these must be so bound 
together as to convey to the mind the impression of one fact, 
and one alone. 

§ 386. The first requirement of Unity is, that during the 
course of the sentence the scene and the subject be changed 
as little as possible. The reader must not be hurried by sud- 



§ 885. What is the last essential property of a good style ? In what does trnity con- 
Mtf What does the nature of a sentence imply ? If it consists of parts, what icnst 
be their character ? 

f 886. What Is the first requirement of unity? What is the eflPect of anddea trausi- 
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den truisitions from plaoe to place, or from person to peraon, 
One leading subject at a time is enough for the mind to Qon- 
template ; when more are introduced, the attention is dis- 
tracted, the Unity destroyed, and the impression weakened. 
This, it will be seen, is the effect in the following sentence, 
which contains no less than four subjects,— ^'e7t^5, tae^ Ij tohc 
[that is, passengers]. Observe how a slight change in the 
construction gets rid of two of the subjects and thus insures 
the Unity of the sentence. 

" My friends tamed back after we reached the vessel, on board of 
which I was received with kindness by the passengers, who vied with 
eaeh other in showing me attention." 

Corrected. — " My friends having tamed back after we reached the 
vessel, the passengers received me on board with kindness, and vied 
with each other in showing me attention." 

§ 387. A second rule is, do not crowd into one sentence 
things that have no connection. 

This role is violated in the following passage : — " Archbishop TQlot- 
aon died in this year. He was exceedingly beloved both by King Wil- 
Uam and Qaeen Mary, who nominated X>r. Tennison, Bishop of lin- 
coln, to sacceed him." Who, from the beg^inning of this sentence, 
would expect sach a oondasion ? When we are told that he was loved 
by the king and queen, we naturally look for some proof of this affec- 
tion, or at least something connected with the main proposition ; whereas 
we are suddenly informed of X>r. Tennison's nopiination in his place. To' 
correct such an error, we must remove the discordant idea, and embody 
it, if it is essential that it be presented, in a distinct sentence : — " He was 
exceedingly beloved by King William and Queen Mary. Dr. Tennisozi, 
Bishop of Lincoln, was nominated to succeed him." 

The following sentence, from a translation of Plutarch, is still worsa 
Speaking of the Greeks, under Alexander, the author says : — 

"Their march was through an uncultivated coimtry, whose .savage 
inhabitants fared hardly, having no other riches than a breed of lean 
aheep, whose flesh was rank and unsavory, by reason of their continual 
feeding upon sea-fish." 

Here the scene is changed again and again. The march of the 

tloDs In a aentenoe from plaoe to plaoe or from person to person ? ninsbrste this wiUi a 
Mmtence oontaining four snbjecta, and show how the finilt may be ooneoted. 

% 887. What is the second mle for the preseryation of unity ? Repeat a passage 1b 
•rhteb It is violated. Show wherein the error lies, and correct it Give the Bab8tan«» 
•r tbo passage quoted from a translation of Plutarch. What is ol^eotioiiable in it r I» 
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Qreeka, the dcseriptdon of the inhabitants through whose oonntry they 
traTelled, the account of their sheep^ and the reason why these ani- 
mals made luiBaYory food, form a medley which can not fail to be 
distasteful in the highest degree to an intelligent reader. 

A yiolation of this rule is fatal to Unity even in periods 

of no great length, as is apparent from the examples just 

given; in sentences unduly protracted, howeyer, there is a 

fitill greater liability to err in this particular. The involyed 

Btjle of Clarendon furnishes numerous examples. Nor does he 

stand alone; many of the old writers are, in this respect, 

equally faulty. From Shaftesbury we shall quote a sentence 

in point. He is describing the effect of the sun in the frozen 

regions ; beginning with this orb as his prominent subject, he 

soon proceeds to certain monsters and their exploits ; whence, 

by an unexpected and unaccountable transition, he suddenly 

brings man into view, and admonishes him at some length as 

to his religious duties. The only way to correot such an in- 

Yolyed period as this, is to break it up into several smaller 

sentences. 

"It breaks the icy fetters of the main, where vast sea-monsters 
pierce through floating islands, with arms which can withstfuid the 
crystal rock; whilst others, who of themselves seem great as islands, 
are by their bulk alone armed against all but man ; whose superiority 
over creatures of such stupendous size and force, should make him 
mindful of his privilege of reason, and force him humbly to adore the 
great composer of these wondrous frames, and the author of his own 
superior wisdom." 

It may be contended -that, in passages like the above, punctuation 
will bring out the meaning by showing the relation between the various 
parts ; and that, therefore, if commas, semicolons, and colons, •are prop- 
erly used, a violation of Unity may be tolerated. It is true that punc- 
tuation does much to remedy even fiEtults as gross as those in the last 
paragraph ; but it must be remembered that the points it employs do 
not make divisions of thoi^ht, but merely serve to mark those already 
easting, and are therefore proper only when they correspond with the 
latter. Let those who think that a proper distribution of points will 



whafc sentences is a want of unity most likely to occnr ? Whose long and intricate pe- 
riods ftmish examples? From whom is a sentence in point quoted? Give its sub- 
stance. What mistaken view do some take with respect to the correction of senteneoi 
iesQctent in unity, by means of punctuation ? ^how why this view is mistake. 
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make up for the wmt of Unity, try the experiment in the last ezampla 
The ideas it contains are so foreign to each other that we must hare at 
least throe distinct sentences to express them properly ; yet it is evi- 
dent that, as the members now stand, periods between than are inad- 
missible, on account of the closeness of their connection. 

§ 388. In the third place, a regard for Unity requires that 
we ayoid long parentheses. We have already alluded to their 
effect as prejudicial to Clearness, Strength, and Harmony. In 
the old writers they are of frequent occurrence, and constitute 
io palpable a fault that in later times it has been thought the 
safest course to reject parentheses of every kind. Passages 
in which they occur, must be divided into as many sentences 
as there are leading propositions. 

Example. — ^The qnicksilver mines of Idria, in Austria (which were 
discovered in 1797, oy a peasant, who, catching some water from a 
spring, found the tub so heavy that he could not move it, and the bottom 
covered with a Bhining substance which turned out to be mercury) yield, 
every year, over three hundred thousand pounds of that valuable metaL 

Corrected, — ^The quicksilver mines of Idria, in Austria, were discov- 
ered by a peasant in 1797. Catching some water from a spring, he 
found the tub so heavy that he could not move it, and the botttMn 
covered with a shining substance which turned out to be mercury. Of 
this valuable metal, the mines in question yield, every year, over three 
hundred thousand pounds. 

Correct the following sentences so that their Unity may 
be preserved, altering the punctuation as may be required by 
the changes made : — 

1. The usual acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two different 
things, and not only calls the followers or votaries of them by the sever- 
al names of busy and idle men, but distinguishes the facmties of the 
mind, that are conversant about them ; calling the operations of the 
first, wisdom ; and of the other, wit ; — ^which is a Saxon word, used to 
express what the Spaniards and Italians call ingenio, and the French, 
esprity both from the Latin : though I think wit more particularly sig- 
nifies that of poetry, as may occur in remarks on the Runic language^ — 
Sm Weliiah Temple. %. To this succeeded that licentiousness which 
entered with the Restoration, and from infecting our religion and morals 
fell to corrupt our language ^Vhich last was not likely to be much im- 
proved by those who at that time made up the court of King Charles 
the Second ; either such as had followed him in his banishment, or who 

Jl 88& W)iat is the third role ? What Is the effect of long parenthcMS ? . 
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bad been aiLtogether conversant in the dialect of these fEUiatie times ; ox 
young men who had been educated in the same country ; so that the 
court, which used to be the standard of correctness and propriety of 
speech, was then, and I think has ever since continued, the worst school 
in England for that accomplishment ; and so will remain, till better care 
be taken in the education of our nobUity, that they may set out in the 
world with some foundation of literature, in order to qualify them for 
patterns of politeness. — Swift. 8. We left Italy with a fine wind, which 
continued three days ;^ when a violent storm drove us to the coast of 
Sardinia, which is free from all kinds of poisonous and deadly herbs, 
except one; which resembles parsley, and which, they say, causes 
those who eat it to die of laugmng. 4. At C!oleridge's table we were 
introduced to Count Frioli, a foreigner of engaging manners and fine 
conversational powers, who was killed the folio wmg day by a steamboat 
explosion. 5. The lion is a noble animal, and has been known to live 
fifty years in a state of confinement 6. Haydn (who was the son of a 
poor wheelwright, and is best known to us by a noble oratorio called 
^ The Creation," which he is said to have composed after a season of 
solemn prayer for divine assistance) wrote fine pieces of music when he 
was BO more than ten years old. V. The famous poisoned valley of Ja^a 
(which, as Mr. Loudon, a recent traveller in that region, informs us, is 
twenty miles in length and is filled with skeletons of men and birds ; and 
into which it is said that the neighboring tribes are in the habit of 
driving criminals, as a convenient mode of executing capital punish- 
ment) has proved to be the crater of an extinct volcano, in which car- 
bonic acid IS generated in great quantities, as in the Grotto del Cane at 
Naples. 8. The Chinese women are for ike most part industrious ; and 
use, as embellishments of their beauty, paint, false hair, oils, and pork 
fiat. 9. London, which is a very dirty city, has a population of two 
millions and a quarter. 10. We next took the cars, which were filled 
to overflowing, and brought us to a landing, where a boat was in wait- 
ing that looked as if it were a century old ; but which, while we were 
examining its worm-eaten sides, put off at a rate which soon showed us 
that its sailiDg qualities were by no means contemptible, and taught us 
the practical lesson that it is unsafe to judg^ of the merits of a thing by 
its external appearance. 
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LESSON LXV. 

THE FORMING OF STYLE. 

§ 389. As we have now considered the various kinds ot 

Style, and the essential properties which should be preberyed 

in them all, it may not be out of place to add a few practical 

suggestions respecting the best mode of forming a "charactcr- 

14 
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ifltio manner of expressing one's thonglits. Whether a young 
composer's style is to be concise or diffuse^ simple or labored, 
nervous or feeble, will depend, of course, in a great measuroi 
on the bent of his mind when he shall haye attained mature 
years ; but, as it is necessary to begin composing at an early 
age, it is unsafe to tfust to the vicissitudes of natural tern 
perament, and run the risk of contracting bad habits, which, 
when discovered, it may be hard to lay aside. These difficul- 
ties it is best to avoid by employing, from the outset, such 
aids as reason and experience recommend. The object in so 
doing is not to sacrifice nature to art, to restrain the flow of 
genius, or to destroy individuality of manner : but, on the 
other hand, to promote the healthy development of this indi- 
viduality ; to modify its extravagances, suppress those of its 
features which are objectionable, and cultivate with the ut- 
most care sudi as are meritorious and pleasing. 

§ 390. In the first place, give careful and earnest thought 
to the subject abotU which you propose to vrrite. 

Tlioiigh at first sight this may seem to hare Uttle to do with the 
fonnation of style, the relation between the two is in reality extremely 
dose. Before we have onrselves obtained a full, dear, and decided, 
view of a subject^ we ean not hope to communicate such an impresaion 
of it to others. The habit of writing without first having distinct ideas 
of what we intend to sa/, will inevitably produce a loose, confosed, and 
doyenly, style. 

§ 391. Secondly, compose frequently. Rules are of ser- 
vice, but they are not intended to take the place of practice;. 
Nothing but exercise will give facility of composition. 

§ 392. In the third place, compose slowly and with ocure. 
It is to hasty and careless writing that a bad style, may gene- 



9 889. On what will the ohamoterifitios of a young composer's style, In a great 
sa2«» depend? What is said of the neoeesltj of using aids In ttie fonnatioii of atjle f 
What is the object In so doing ? 

f 890. What is the first ro^e relating to the fonnation of style ? What is said of tlw 
oooneotion between style and thought ? What will ineyitably result from writiBg wltt^ 
out having distinct Ideas of what we intend to say ? 

1891. What is the second rule? 
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rally be traced. Faults are thus contracted which it will cost 
infinite trouble to unlearur 

Qointilian (bk. x, ch. 8) alludes to thia point in tiie following 
terms: — " I enjoin that snch as are beginning the practice of composition 
write slowly and with anadons deliberation. Their great object, at first, 
ahonld be to write as well as possible ; practice will enable them to 
write quichiy. By degrees, matter will offer itself still more readily ; 
words will be at hand; composition will flow; every thing, as in tiie 
arrangement of a well-ordered family, will present itself in its proper 
place. The snm of the whole is this : by hasty composition we shall 
never acquire the art of composing well; by writing well, we shall soon 
be able to write speedily." 

§ 393. Fourthly, rernse carefully. Nothing is more neces- 
sary to what is written, or more important to the writer. 
^* Condemn," says Horace, in his Epistle to the Pisos, y. 
292-294, ^' condemn that poem which many a day and many a 
blot have not corrected, and castigated ten times to perfect ac- 
curacy." 

Even the most experienced writers are apt to commit oversights, foi 
which revision is the only remedy. If we put aside what has been writ- 
ten till the expressions we have used are forgotten, and then review oui 
work with a cool and critical eye, as if it were the performance of an* 
other, we shall discern many imperfections which at first were over- 
looked. This is ihe time for pnming away redundancies ; for seeing 
that the parts of sentences are correctly arranged and connected by 
the proper particles ; for observing whether the requirements of gram- 
mar are strictly complied with ; and for bringing style into a consistent 
and effective form. Disagreeable as this labor of correction may be, all 
must submit to it who would attain literary distinction, or even express 
their thoughts with ordinary propriety and force. A little practice will 
eoon create a critical taste, and render the work if not pleasant, at least 
easy and tolerable. 

§394. In the fifth ^^l&aey sttcdt/ the style of the best at^ 
thors. Notice their peculiarities ; observe what gives effect 

1 802. What is the third role? To what Is a bad style generally traceable? What 
Is Qfrintillan^s advice on this point ? 

1 898. What is the fourth role ? What does Horace say on this pobt? Beseriba 
file most effectiye method of revising. To wl^at, In this process, mnst the author*! 
Bttoation be directed ? What is said of the necessity of this labor of correction ? 

$894. What is the fifth rale? Explain what is meant by this. What is said ef se^ 
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to their wtitings; compare one mih another; and, in eompo 

sing, endeavor to avoid their faults and imitate their beantiea 
No serrile imitatioii is here recommended. This is in the highesi 
d^^ree dangerons, generally resulting in stiffness and artificiality oC 
manner, and a lack of self-confidence, which is fatal to success in com^ 
position. Avoid adopting a favorite author's peculiar phrases or con^ 
ftructions. " It is infinitely better," says Blidr, " to have something 
that is our own, though of moderate beauty, than to affect to shine in 
borrowed ornaments, which will, at ^ast, betray the utter poverty of 
our genius." Modifying our style by aasimilating it to one which we 
particularly admire, or which the world has stamped with its approYal, 
is quite a different thing from laying aside our own individuality en* 
tirely, to adopt another's, which we have but a slight chance of being 
able to maintain. 

No exercise is likely to aid us more in acquiring a good style fhan 
to translate frequently from tJie writings of some eminent TCngiiaii ^Ur 
thor into our own words ; to take, for instance, a page of Addison or 
Goldsnuth, and, having read it over imtil we have folly mastered the 
meaning, to lay aside the- book and attempt to reproduce the passage 
frt>m memory. A comparison of what we have written with the origi> 
nal will then show us in what the faults of our style consist, and how 
we may correct them ; and, among the different modes of expressing the 
same thought, will enable us to perceive which is the most beautiful 

§ 395. Avoid stich mannerism as ipould jyrevent you from 
adapting your style to your subject and to the capcunty of 
those you address. Keep the object proposed in view, and 
let your mode of expression be strictly consistent therewith. 
Nothing is more absurd than to attempt a florid, poetical 
style, on occasions when it is our business only to reason ; of 
to speak with elaborate pomp of expression, before persons to 
whom such magnificence is unintelligible. 

lOSCELLANEOUS EXERCISB ON THE ESSENTIAL PR0PEETIB5 OF STYLE. 
In the following sentences, make such corrections as are 
required by the rules for Purity, Propriety, Precision, Gleaa> 
ness, Strength, Harmony, and Unity : — 



vile Imitation ? What does Blair say on this sulrject ? Show the difRareoee tetween • 
gwUt) imitation and the conne here advised. What exercise is likely to aid os in ao- 
qolring a good style t 

wifJ**; J"?* ** *^* ^* ^^ relating to the adaptation of the atylo to the subieotf 
What adTloe to gifen on this head? ^ ^^ 
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1. Misfortunes nerer arrivi singly, bnt crowd npon ns en maue whva. 
we are least able to resist them. 2. A [peaceable, or peaceful f] valley; 
^-a [peaceable, or peaceful f ] disposition. 8. I decline accepting of the 
situation. 4^ Petrarch was much esteemed by his countrymen, who, eyen 
at the present day, mention with reverence the poet of Vatueluae and the 
innentor of the eonnet, 5. This is to ; and eo cruel an [act, or action f ] has 
rarely been heard of, 6. The lad can not leaye his &ther; for, if he 
Bhould leave Aim, he would die. 7. The works of art receive a great 
advantage from the resemblance which they have to those of nature^ 
because here the similitude is not only pleasant, but the pattern is per* 
feet. 8. A friend exaggerates a man's virtues ; one who U hostile en^ 
deavora to magnify his crimes (§ 874^ 9. This is not a principle that we 
can act on and adhere to, 10. Diana of the Ephesians is great 11. 
We do things frequently that we repent of afterwards. 12. Great and 
rich men owe much to chance, which gives to one what it takes from 
others. 13. There are those who allow &eir envy of those who are more 
fortunate than themselves to get the better of them to such an extent 
that they try to injure them all tJiey can. 14. [Classic, or classical f ] 
and English school ; — ^a [classic, or classical ?|| statue. 15. Running out 
to see whether there was a new imeiUey which the hatiteur of the new 
governor rendered very j9/aiMt6^, I came within aneux of being dune for, 
16. They attempted to remain incog, Vl, If a man have little merit, he 
had need have much modesty. 18. The laws of nature are truly what 
Lord Bacon styles his aphorisms, — ^laws of laws. Civil laws are always 
imperfect, and often false deductions from them^ or applications of them; 
nay, they stand, in many instances, in direct opposition to them» 19. 
Being content with deserving a triumph, he refused the honor of it, 20. 
That temperam^ental dignotions, and conjectures of prevalent humors, 
may be collected from sj>ots in our nails, we are not averse to concede. 
21. It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous, therefore, in such a country, 
whatever it might oe in the Abbot of St Real's, which was Savoy, I 
think ; or in Peru, under the Incas, where Garcilasso de la Y^a says it 
was lawful for nobe but the nobility to study — ^for ihen of all degrees 
to instruct themselves in those affairs wherein they may be actors, or 
judges of those that act, or controllers of those that judge. 22. The moon 
was casting a pale light on the numerous graves that were scattered 
before me, as it peered above the horizon when I opened the little gate 
of ihe church-yard. 23. This work, having been fiercely attacked by 
critics, he proposes for the present to lay aside. 24^ Men look with an 
evil eye upon the good that is in others, and think that tfieir reputation 
obscures them, and that their commendable qualities do stand in their light ; 
and therefore they do what they can to cast a cloud over them, that the 
bright shining of their virtues may not obscure them, 25. In this uneasy 
state, both of his public and private life, Cicero was oppressed by a ne"W 
and cruel affliction, the death of his beloved daughter, Tullia, whicb 
happened soon after her divorce from Dolabella, whose manners and 
humors were entirely disagreeable to her. 26. The erroneous judgment 
of parents concerning the conduct of schoolmasters, has crushed the 
peace of many an ingenious man who is engaged in the care of youth ; 
jnd paved the way to the ruin of hopeful boys. 2Y. The discontented 
man (as his spleen irritates and sours his temper, and leads him to dis- 
harge its venom on all with whom he stands connected) is never found 
"Without a great share of malignity. 28. We have been choused out of oux 
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rights hy tii«M dodpolU and htackgumrdf, 29. As no one is free from 
faults, BO few want good qualities (gSYS). 80. No man of feelinff can 
look upon the ocean without feeling an emotion of grandeur. 81. The 
mereenarinesM of many tradesmen leads them to speak derogaiorily of 
their neighhors. 82. With Cicero's imdngs, it is figH that voung di- 
vines should be conyersant ; but they should not giye them the prefer- 
ence to Demosthenes, who, by man^ degrees, excelled the other ; at leatl 
«t an orator. 88. After he has finish^ his elementary studies, whidi 
will discipline his mind, and fit it for the pursuit of more advanced 
branches, I advise him to commence with the ancient languages, which 
will, by easy stages, prepare him for the acquisition of the modem 
tongues ; whenee he may with propriety proceed to the careful study 
of the higher departments of mathematics and beUes-lettres, which form 
an important part of every scholar's education. 84. Such were the 
prudence and energy of Cicero's course during this critical state of a& 
lurs, that his countrjinen overlooked his sdf-coneeUedness, and vied 
with ea<^ other in testifying their respect to ** the father of his oountay **. 
86. He uted to u9e many expressions, which, though tueful, are not tfw- 
aUy U9ed, and have not come into general use. 
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LESSON LXVI. 



criticism;. 



§ 396, Definition, — Criticism (from the Greek KpeVci>, ^ 
judge) may be dofined as the art of judging with propriety con- 
cerning any object or combination of objects. In the more 
limited signification in which it is generally used, its provinoe 
is confined to literature, philology, and the fine arts, and to 
subjects of antiquarian, scientific, or historical inyestigation. 
In this sense, every branch of literary study, as well as each 
of the arts, has its proper criticism. 

g 397. Rules. — It is criticism that has developed the roles 
and principles of Bhetoric. As was remarked when we first 
entered on the study of this subject, its rules are not arbi- 
trary, but have been deduced from a careful examination of 



f 8»fi. From what is the term criHeUm derived f What does It signify f As 
«»Hy used, to what Is it conflined f 

I «8T. How have the roles and principles of rhetoric been developed? WiuA to- 
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ti&ofie great productions which haye been admired as beantifdl 
in every age. Nor has beauty been the sole object of the 
critic's search. Truth, particularly in history and the scien- 
ces, it has been his province not only to seek out, but, when 
found, to use as a balance in weighing the objects on which he 
passes judgment The office of criticism, therefore, is, first to 
establish the essential ideas which answer to our conceptions 
of the beautiful or the true in each branch of study ; and next 
to point out, by reference to these ideas, the excellencies Or 
deficiencies of individual works, according as they approach, or 
vary from, the standard in question. 

Thus Mstorical criticisin teaches ns to dbtmg^ah the true from the 
fidse, or the probable from the improbable, in historieal works : scien- 
tific criticisili has in view the same object in each respectiye line of 
science : literary criticism, in a general sense, investigates the merits 
and demerits of style or diction, according to the received standard of 
excellence in every language; while, in poetry and the arts, it develops 
the principles of IJiat more refined and exquisite sense of beauty which 
forms the ideal model of perfection in each. 

§ 398. Bjdation between its ancient and its present charac- 
ter» — Criticism originated among the Greeks and Eomans at an 
early day, and was carried by them to a high degree of perfec- 
tion. Aristotle, Dionysius Halicamasseus, and Longinus, 
among the former, and, among the latter, Cicero and Quintil- 
ian, did much towards awakening a critical taste in their 
respective countrymen ; enabling them to appreciate propriety 
of diction, and making them acquainted with those minute 
matters, which, however insignificant they may appear, are 
essential to effective composition* 

The classical critics, however, confined themselves mainly to that 
department of their art which has reference to the principles of beanty. 
Their sphere of knowledge being more limited than ours, their minds 



rfd6B boanty bas been the ol^ect of the critic's search ? What, then, is the ofElee <A 
oriUctsm ? What does historical criticism teach as ? What Is the Object of scientifle 
crhidsm ? What, of literary criticism ? 

$ 898. What is said of criticism among the ancient Greeks and Romans ? What 
antliors are mentioned as dlstingnished in this department? What effect didtheli 
tflbrts j^dooe on their coantrymen ? To what did the classical critics confine thorn* 
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were more lednloiuly ezercised in refleotiiig on tiieir own pereeptjooa 
Henoe the astonishing progress they made in the fine arts ; and henoe, 
in literature, beanty of language and sentiment was their highest aim. 
Accordingly, the criticisms of antiquity relate almost exclusively to liter- 
ature and the arts ; and the term is, therefore, still confined, in its most 
popular signification, to those provinces of research. 

The oritiotsm of Truth, which pertains chiefly to history and seienoe^ 
was CMf later origin ; but may be r^arded as closely allied to the criti- 
eiam of beauty, inasmuch as it is regulated by analogous principles, and 
minds which possess a high degree of judgment in the one are generaOy 
capable of forming right apprehensions in the other. One principle, im- 
portant to be noted, is equally true of each : that^ whether beauty or 
truth is the aim, extensive knowledge of the subject, as weU as eduoatioii 
and practice, is necessary in the sound critic ; — ^yet knowledge alone is 
not sufficient ; the ability to discriminate and judge correctly is still 
more important, and this no knowledge, however great, can eappty. To 
be acquainted with a rule, and to be able to apply it in difficult c^ses, 
are entirely different things 

§ 399. IM^ary Criticism, — ^We have here to do wiA 
criticism, only so far as it pertains to the works of literature. 
The rules of good writing having been deduced in the manner 
above described, it is the business of the critic to employ 
them as a standard, by a judicious comparison with which lie 
may distinguish what is beautiful and what is faulty in every 
performance. He must look at the sentiments expressed, and 
judge of their correctness and consistency ; he must view the 
performance as a whole, and see whether it clearly and proper- 
ly embodies the ideas intended to be conveyed ; he must ex- 
amine whether there is sufficient variety in the style, must 
note its beauties, and show, if it is susceptible of improve- 
ment, in what that improvement should consist ; he must see 
whether the principles of syntax or rhetoric are violated ; and, 
finally, must extend his scrutiny even to the individual words 

Belves r How is the astonlBhlng progresB of the ancientB in the fine arts explained f !■ 
Ufcexmtnro, what was their highest aim ? Accordingly, to what did their critidams i». 
later To what does the oriticiBm of truth chiefly refer? What is the connection be- 
tween It and the criticism of beaaty? What important principle is equally tnu 
ofbotht 

^f 899. With what department of criticism have we here to do ? Point out the ▼»• 
«*wia duties of the Hfceraiy critic. By what must he be guided f To what should hli 
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employed. And all this must be done without allowing preju- 
dice to T)ias his decisions, or the desire of displaying his own 
knowledge to lead him from the legitimate pursuit of his 
suhject. 

The critie must be guided by feeling as well as rules ; otherwise, his 
efforts will result in a pedantry as useless as it is distastefuL He should 
not, on account of minor impei*fections, condemn, as a whole, a periorm- 
aacd which evinces in its author deep and correct feeling, or possesset 
other merits equally important He should carefully draw a distinction 
between what is good and what is bad, giving fall credit for the one and 
showing how to correct the other. His criticisms should not be con- 
fined to little iiftults and errors, which no writer, however careful, has 
been able entirely to avoid. A true critic will rather dwell on excel- 
lencies than on imperfections ; will seek to discover the concealed beau- 
ties of a writer, and commimicate to the world such things as are worthy 
of their observation. This, indeed, is a more difficult task, and involves 
a more delicate taste and a profounder knowledge, than indiscriminate 
fault-finding. As Dryden has justly remarked, 

** Erron^ like straws, upon tiie Baiftoe flow ; 
He who would search for pearls, must dive below.*' 

§ 400. Abuse, — The most exquisite words and finest strokes 

of an author are those which often appear most exceptionable 

to a man deficient in learning or delicacy of taste ; and it is 

these that a captious and undistinguishing critic generally at« 

tacks with the greatest violence. In this case, recourse is 

often had to ridicule. A little wit is capable of making a 

beauty as well as a blemish the subject of derision. Though 

such treatment of an author may have its effect with some, who 

erroneously think that the sentiment criticised is ridiculous 

instead of the wit with which it is attacked, yet in the intelli- 

gent reader it will naturally produce indignation or disgust. 

When, moreover, a critic frequently indulges in such a course, he is 
apt to find fault with every thing against which he can bring this fSft> 

ertticismfi not be confined ? On what will the tme critic dwell ? Is the discovery of 
heantica ir defects the more difficult task? What conplet of Dryden's illustrates 
this point? 

S 400. What is said of an autbor^s most exquisite words and finest strokes? To 
irbat does tiie malicious critic often have recourse ? What is said of the use of wit or 
rklieule in criticism ? What habit is a critic who indulges in ridicule l^t to form ? How 
Is pleasantry of this kind characterized? 

14* 
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Tonto wMpoa to bear ; and often oensnres a paaaage, not beoauae Umk 
it any thing wrong in it, bnt merely from Hie fftot that it afibrde him an 
opportonity of being merry at anothei^s expense. Such pleasantry la 
onseasonable, as well as disingenuous and nnfiEur. 

§ 401. Objections, — The objection most commonly irged 
tfgainst criticism is that it abridges the natural liberty of 
genius, and imposes shackles which are fatal to freedom of 
thought and expression. This argument has been noticed 
before. It is sufficient here to say that the cutting off of 
faults cannot be called an abridgment of freedom ; or, if it can, 
it is well that such freedom should be abridged. The reason- 
able author is not unwilling to have his work examined by the 
principles of good taste and sound understanding ; and this is 
all that the true critic proposes to do. There may, indeed, be 
some unreasonable critics who carry their strictures to the 
verge of personal abuse ; but their violence gives no more 
ground for objecting to healthy and proper criticism than the 
fiict that there are unsound reasoners affords for inveighing 
against all logic. 

A more specious objection is sometimes made, which is 
aimed particularly at the principles on which criticism is 
founded. These, it is charged, are arbitrary and untrue, be- 
cause it sometimes happens that what the critic condemns the 
public receive with approbation. Were this often the case, 
there would be ground to doubt whether the art of the critic, 
and indeed all the departments of rhetoric, are not resting on 
a false foundation. Such instances, though very rare, do 
sometimes occur. It must be admitted that works containing 
gross violations of the rules of art have attained a general and 
even a lasting reputation. Such are the plays of Shakspeaie, 
which, considered as dramatic poems, are irregular in the 
highest degree. But it must be observed that they have 
gained public admiration, not by their transgressions of the 



1 401. What Is most commonly niged as an objection against criticism? How if 
CWto ol^jjMrtion answered? What more specious objection is sometimes adraaoedl 
xnut admission is made ? Explain how this feet ftimishw no aigomeot in ftyor of tba 
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laws of oritidsm, but in spite of such transgressions. The 
beauties they possess, in points where they conform to the 
rules of art, are sufficient to overshadow their blemishes and 
inspire a degree of satis&ction superior to the disgust arising 
&om the latter. Shakspeare pleases, not by bringing the 
transactions of many years into one play, not by his mixture 
of tragedy and comedy in the same piece, nor by his strained 
thoughts and affected witticisms. These we regard as blem- 
ishes, traceable to the tone of the age in which he lived. But 
these faults are forgotten in his animated and masterly repre- 
sentations of character, his lively descriptions, his striking and 
original conceptions, and above all his nice appreciation of 
the emotions and passions of the human heart ; beauties which 
true criticism teaches us to value no less than nature enables 
us to feeL 

We have not here the space for an example of extended 
criticism. Blair, whose lucid pen, correct taste, sound judg« 
ment, and extensive reading, eminently fitted him for the task, 
furnishes in his lectures (xx~xxiv) several admirable papers 
on the style of Addison and Swift. To these, the student 
who wishes specimens of critical writing extended to some 
length, will do well to refer. We here present a brief exami* 
nation of two passages in which verbal criticism is exem- 
plified. 

SPXODCENB OF VXBBAL UBlTldHH. 

L "Mao, oonddered In himaeli; ia s yeiy heli^eas and a retry wretdied betn^ 
Lftuncbed alone on the sea of life, he would soon sofbr shipwreck." 

We haye here a proposition strikingly true, expressed in clear and 
forcible terms. The first word, " man", is universally employed by the 
best authors as an appeUative for the human race. " Man, considered 
in himself", signifies, the human family yiewed as indiyiduals inde- 
pendent of each other. In this state, says the author, he is "a very 
tielpless being". The term " helpless" here implies the want of power 
to succor himself: and it is eyident that, if man were left to himself in 
infancy, he would perish ; and that, if altogether detached from society 
m manhood, it would be only witib great difficulty that he could procure 
for himself either the comforts or the necessaries of life. 



ol^tor. Whose prodnctlonB are Instanced as having gained a world-wide popalarit| 
In ^te of their irregularities ? To what is this popularity attributable ? 
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But man, " eonsidered in himself'', is not only « yeiy helploss^ bill 
also " a yery wretched being ". It will be obseir^ that additional em- 
[Aads is here communicate by the repetition of the article and the 
adyeiix He is not merely a yery helpless and wretched being, but "a 
yery helpless and a very wretched being". The term "wretched* is 
generally nsed as synonymous with unhappy or miserable ; but, in this 
passage, it expresses the meaning of the author more precisely than 
either of these words would haye done. Unhawpy may denote merely 
the uneasiness of a man who may be happy if ne pleases ; the discon- 
tented are unhappy, because they think others more prosperous than 
themselyes. MUercitU is applied to persons whose minds are tormented 
by the stings of conscience, agitated by the yiolence of passion, or 
harassed by worldly yezations ; and, accordingly, we say that widced 
men are miserable. But, ** wretched", deriyed from the »axon word for 
an eseiUf literally signifies cast awayy or abandoned. Hence appears the 
proper application of the word in tiiis sentence : man, if left to himself, 
mignt indeed exist in a solitary state without bein^ either unhappy oi 
miserable, proyided his bodily wants were supplied ; though he cer* 
tainly would be a yery "wretched" being, when depriyed of all the 
eomforts of social life, and all the endearments of friends and kindred. 

Haying thus stated his proposition, the author illustrates it with a 
metaphor. The figure, though appropriate, is trite ; life has, from time 
immemorial, been compared to a sea, and man to a yoyager. An origi- 
nal comparison, which a little thought could hardly haye failed to sug- 
gest, would haye been more striking and effectiye. 

2. ** Education Is the most ezcellent endowment, as it enlarges the mind, promotes 
Hs powers, and renders a man estimable in the eyes of sociefy.** 

This sentence, though it contains many p<)n4>ous words, is a remark- 
able example of a style which lacks propriety. Education is not an 
"endowment"; for an endowment is a natural gift, such as taste or 
imagination. Education does not "enlarge" the "mind"; though it 
may, in a figuratiye sense, enlarge its capacities. Neither can it "pro- 
mote" the mental "powers" themselyes ; out it may promote their im« 
proyement. Nor does it follow, that, because a man has improyed hk 
mind by education, he is on that account " estimable ", eeteenih&m^ pro- 
duced only byintrinsic worth; but a good education may render a man 
reepeetahle. The sentiment which the author intended to conyey should 
haye been expressed thus : " Education is the most excellent attainment) 
as it enlarges the capacities of the mind, promotes their improTementi 
ond renders a man respectable in the eyes ci society." 
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LESSON LXVII. 
Invention. — analysis op subjects. 

§ 402. Up to the present point, the attention of the sta 
dent has been directed chiefly to the dress in which he should 
clothe his thoughts ; we now proceed to the thoughts them- 
selves, and those practical exercises in composition, to prepare 
fbr which has been the object of the preceding pages. 

The process of evolving thoughts in connection with any 

particular subject is known as Invention. It is this that fur« 

nishes the material of composition, and on which, in a great 

measure, its value depends. 

Here, moreover, lies most of the difficulty which the young expe- 
rience in writing. Let them have definite thoughts, and they will gen- 
erally find it easy to express themselves. But how are they to deal 
with intangible things ; to form the necessary conceptions ; and to 
Insure that, when formed, they will be worthy of being embodied and 

$ 402. ¥p to the present point, to what has the stndent^s attention been directed? 
To what do we now proceed ? What is Invention ? What does it ftimlsh ? What Is 
laid ni the difflenlty whlsh the young experience in writing f 
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preserved in lungnege f Tliia qnestion we now proceed to answer ; not 
claiming that the want of intellectaal ability can be empplied by this oi 
any other course; yet belieying that those to whom composition is dis- 
tasteftJ, will, by porsning the plan here prescribed, find most of their 
difficulty yanish, and that all who fisUrly test the system will improTe 
more rapidly than they could do if left to chance or their own unaided 
efforts. 

§ 403. As soon as a subject has been selected, the first 
thing required is thought, — careful, deliberate, concentrated, 
thought. When Newton was asked how he had succeeded in 
making so many great disooveries, he replied, " By thinking." 
This labor the composer must undergo ; no instruction or aid 
from foreign sources can take its place. It must be patient 
and deliberate^ thought, moreover, not hasty or superficial; it 
must be original thought, not a reproduction of the ideas of 
others ; it must be well-directed thought, fixed on a definite 
object, and not allowed to wander from one thing to another ; 
it must be exhaustive thought, embracing the subject in all its 
relations. 

When this task has been fairly performed, the next step 
is in order. This is an Analysis of the subject, or a drawing 
out of the various heads which suggest themselves to the 
mind as appropriate to the theme of discourse. Such heads 
will of course differ according to the subject under considera- 
tion, as will appear when we treat in turn of the different 
kinds of composition. There is so general a resemblance be- 
tween them, however, that from an example or two there will 
be no difficulty in understanding what is here meant. 

Suppose, for instance, that Anger is the subject On a little refleo> 
don, such questions as the following will suggest themselves to the com- 
poser ; and, as they occur, he notes them down. 

What is meant by the term Anger ? — ^What visible effect does this 
pasfiion produce on the person indulging in it ? — ^How does he feel, when 
Ids fit of passion has subsided ?-^MoraUy speaking, what is the charao* 



f 408. When a subject has been selected, what is the first thing required ? Wbat 
kind of thought is here referred to ? To what did Newton attribute his dIsooTeries? 
What step is next in order ? What is meant by analyzing a subject ? Suppose Anger 
to be the theme, what quesUons wiU suggest themselves to- the composer 1 What wiU 
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ter of this passioii f— What are its nmial effects on Individoala ?— -To 
what may tho angry man be compared ? — ^What examples does history 
ftfiford ? — ^What has been said by others respecting Anger f — ^What are 
the best modes of regalatin|f this passion, or of avoiding its occasions f— 
Wbat are its- effects on society ? — ^Draw a contrast between a man of 
calm, placid, temper, and one of a hasty, irritable, disposition.~Show 
the adyanta^e, nnder as many heads as possible, of regulating angry 
feelings. 

Here then is the germ of a composition. Abundant material is now 
at hand. Thoughts beget thoughts ; from these ideas, others will natu- 
rally spring during the process of writing. Before proceeding to this, 
however, it will be necessary to arrange these heads in their proper 
order, so that a logical connection may be preserved throughout the 
whol^ The leading subject of inquiry must be kept constantly in 
view, and all thoughts must be rejected that do not bear directly upon 
it. Unity is as necessary in an extended composition as in 'a single 
sentence. The time to ensure sequence and unity of parts is when the 
Analysis is being revised. Beginning with a general introduction, ar- 
ranging properly, enlarging on some of the heads by following out the 
«arains of thought su^ested, and closing with practical reflections, the 
u&alysis, as improved by the* writer, would stand as follows : — 

MfULYSa OF AN XSfiAY ON ANGXB. 

L Introduction. The passions in general ; relation which anger sus- 
tains to the rest. 

n. Definition. What anger is. A proverb found in various lan- 
guages says it is " a short-lived madness.'' Show why, 

1. A man in a violent fit of anger looks a| if he were insane ; show 
in what respects. 

2. His mind is beyond the control of reason and judgment ; it is^ 
like a chariot without- a driver, or a ship in a storm without 
a pilot. 

8. He says and does things so unreasonable that they must be the 
result of temporary derangement He may be compared to a 
tornado, a mountain torrent, or a conflagration, to whose fury 
none can set bounds, and whose disastrous effects are visited 
even on the innocent. 

.4. The world, and even the law, in a measure, deal with him as if 
he were a maniac. 

5. Even the angry man himself admits that he has no control over 
his reason, deeming it sufficient apology for the most unseemly 
blow or word to say that it was done in a passion. 



these questions ftirnlsh ? Before proceeding to write out the matter they suggest, what 
is it necessary to do ? . What must he kept in view ? What Is essential in an extended 
composition, as well as in a single sentence ? What is the time for insuring sequence 
and unity of parts? As properly arranged and ready for the writer, give an analysif 
of an Essay on Anger. 



S28 ANALYSIS OF BimJXCTa. 

nL JMinffM ^^nekfoUonB it* indulgences Mortifioation ;* hwrniliatoH 
regret at what may have been done under the influence of pa* 
•ion. "An angry man," says Pabliiia Syrus, "is again angry 
-with himself when he returns to reason." He may be likened to 
a scorpion which stings itself as well as others. ' 

IV. SRgtorical lUuttration*. Cain and Abel; Alexander the Great 
and ditns ; Ac. 

y. Moral Charcbder of Anger. At variance with the prinoiplei 
of the Gospel "Wrath is crael, and anger is outrageooA" 
ProY. xzyii., 4^ 

YL Quotatiom, What do others say of anger? 

A passionate man rides a horse that runs away with him. 

ifaunder't JProverbi, 
Anger begins with folly, and ends with repentance. — Jldd, 
Rage is the mania of the mind. — Ibid. 
A passionate man scouigetb himself with his own scorpions. 

Ma^9 Proverbs, 
An ang^ man opens his mouth and shuts his eyes. — Cato. 
Anger is certainrp' a kind of baseness, as it appears well in the 
weakness of those subjects in whom it reigns, children, old foDcB, 
sick folks. — Lord Bacon, 

When passion enters at the fore-gate, wisdom goes out at the 
ipoatem.-'^Fleldin^i Proverbs. 
Anger and haste hinder good counsel — Ibid. 
No man is free who does not command himself — Pyihagoras. 

VU Effects of Anger on Society, 

1. In individuals, leads to crime, as in the above examplea 
Makes one enemies, and becomes a source of adversity. Draw 
a contrast between a man of placid temper and one of hasty 
disposition. 

2. In families and communities, produces hard feelings and un- 
happiness. 

3. In nations, causes war and all its attendant evils. 

VJLIL Best Modes of regvlaiing this passion, 

IX. Condttsion. Our own duty in this respect, and what we shall 
gain by controlling our angry feelings. 

Here, in its proper form, is an abstract of what the writer intends 
to say. Of course, the words and formal divisions used above will not 
appkur in his composition. They are merely the means of ensuring a 
proper arrangement and exhaustive examination of the subject. The 
Invention is now in a great measure done ; all that remains is to embody 
these thoughts in proper language, according to the rules and principles 
already considered at length, and to interweave with them such further 
matter as presents itsell This is called Amplification, and will be con- 



In a eompositlon from this analysis, what will Dot appear? Fw what an Hmj 
juwd? What now remains ? What is the process called? By what must it be ftd* 
towed? Enumerate the three steps to be taken in composing. What may 
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frfdered in the next lesson. Followed by a earefol rerision, it oompletes 
the process of composiiig ; which consiats, to sum up our remarks, of 
three steps:— 

L Roughly drafting all the thoughts suggested by the subject 

IL Arranging and enlarging these into a formal Analysis. 

ILL Amplifying this Analysis into a composition. 

To some^ this three-fold process may seem to inyolve unnecessary 
labor : but experience proves that these steps can all be properly taken, 
and the composition written in less time than by the common method 
of attempting to write without any guide of the kind here proposed. 
It wHl, at the same time, be found a far more satisfactory and interest- 
ing mode of proceeding ; and will result in the production of a more 
meritorious composition. Those who are in the habit of writing much, 
almost invariably make a preliminary Analysis of their subject, no mat 
ter what they are about to compose. The lawyer always draws up a 
brief of his points ; and the minister, a corresponding abstract of his 
sermon. It ijs expected, therefore, that, in every case, the student, be- 
fore attempting to write his exercise, will draw up the two Analyses, as 
here suggested. 

Exercise. — Draw up carefal and exhaustive Analyses, 
on the plan here described, of the subjects. Education and 
Death. 



• •• 



l'esson lxviii. 



AMPLIFICATION. 



§ 404. The analysis completed, the next step is Ahpli 
FiCATioN. This, as already explained, consists in enlarging 
on tbe ideas before expressed under the various heads, throw- 
ing in appropriate additional matter, and forming a complete 
and consistent whole. 

IbSak of fhJa three-fold process? What does experience prove with regard to it! 
Wlutt is said of those who are in the habit of writing? What is ezpeeted of the 
itodent? 

§404 After soilyzing the sabjeot and properly arranging the headB» what is the 
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Hie foUQwing emnple will serre to lUnsiTate die proe6M fo wMeb 
we refer. A brief and simple propofiiti<»L is here made the baaiB ol 
sereral successive amplifications, in each of which some new Cact at 
eirctimstance is added. 

1. Alexander conquered the Persiana. 

2. Alexander the Great, the son of Philip of Maeedon, oonquered 
the Persians. 

8. Alexander the Great, the son of Philip of Macedon, being chosen 
generalissimo of the Greeks, destroyed the empire of the Persians. 

4^ Alexander the Great, the son of Philip of Macedon, bein^ choseo 
seneraUssimo of the Greeks, destroyed the empire of the Persiansy the 
myeterate enemies of Greece. 

6. Abont 880 years before Chiist, Alexander the Great, the son of 
Philip of Macedon, being chosen generalissimo of the Greets, destroyed 
the empire of tiie Persians, the inveterate enemies of Greece. 

0. About 830 years before Christ, Alexander the Great, the son of 
FhiUp of Macedon, after a long series of splendid victories, succeeded 
in demolishing the empire of the Persians, the ancient and inveterate 
enemies of Grecian Uberty. 

Analogous to such an amplification of a simple proposition, is the 
production of a composition from an analysis Uke that furnished in. the 
last lesson. When the writer passes from one head to another, he 
should commence a new paragraph ; that is, leaving blank the remain- 
der of the line on which he has been writing, he should pass to the next, 
and commence about an inch from the left edge of the page. This 
division is important A distinct portion of a composition relating to a 
particular point, whether consisting of one sentence or of more, should 
invariably constitute a distinct paragraph* 

Of course, different writers, in the expression of their ideas, will 
amplify in different ways^ according to their respective turns of mind 
and the amount of thought they bestow on the subject Yet the gen- 
eral principles stated below will apply in a majority bf cases, and may 
be found of service. 

§405. As regards the introduction, it must be short, 
pointed, and appropriate. On this part of the composition 
much depends, for it is all-important that a good impression 
be made at the outset. The reader^s mind, not yet occupied; 
with facts, or fairly engaged in the consideration of the subjecl^ 
is directed chiefly to the words and constructions employed ; 

^ 

m 

next step? In what does amplifloation consist? Qive an example in wliich a flimite 
proposition is made the basis of five sncoessive amplifications. To such an smpMcatka 
whati8an«I<^^us? Wliat is the meaniogof com}»ef»cifH7afMU>para(^rapAf Wlm 
■boold a new paragraph be commenced ? 

f 406. What mnst be the character of intxodnotionB f Why is it important that th^ 
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and, if it finds ground for serere criticism, will naturally be 
prejudiced against the author .and his work. If the composi- 
tion is to be short, the introduction should be brief in propor- 
tion. In some cases, a formal introduction is unnecessary, 
and the author at once lays down the proposition he intends 
to prove, or defines the subject of which he proposes to treat 
In this case, the first sentence should be brief, forcible, and 
striking. 

§ 406. An effective introduction is frequently made by 
eommencing with a general proposition, proceeding thence to 
a particular statement, and following this with an individual 
application ; as in the following paragraph from The Spectator, 
which would be an appropriate introduction for an essay on 
^ The Art of Music, as practised by the Ancient Hebrews :" — 

{General Aasertioti.) " MiAie, among those who were styled the 
ehosen people, was a reUgious art {Partieular assertion.) The song^ of 
Sion, wiiica we hare reason to belieye were in high repute among the 
courts of the Eastern monarchs, were nothing else but psalms, and 
pieces of poetry, that adored or celebrated the Supreme Being, {Individ' 
ual assertion,) The greatest conqueror in this noly nation, i^ter Uie 
manner of the old Grecian lyrics, did not only compose the words of 
his divine odes, but generally set them to music himself; after which, 
his works, though they were consecrated to the tabernacle, became the 
national entertainment, as well as the devotion, of his people." 

§ 407. The commonest and easiest introduction, however, is 
one in which a remark is made respecting the general class to 
which the object under consideration belongs ; from which re- 
mark there is an easy transition to an analogous statement 
respecting the particular case in question. An example of 
such an introduction follows : — 

{General Statement) " Few institutions can contribute more to pre- 
serve civilization, and promote moral and intelleetual improvemeufc 
among all ranks of people, than the establishment of public lectures in 
every part of the kingdom, periodically repeated after a short interval 
{Particular StaiemenL) Such is the light m which are to be considered 

dionld be wen written f To what must the length of the Introduction be proportioned f 
biBtead of presenting a formal introdnctlon, to what does the writer sometlmee pro- 
wed f In this caae^ what should be the character of the first sentence ? 

1 40d. How is an effective introduction frequently made? Give an example. 

1 407. Describe the commonest introductioii. Give an ezamplei Give the i 
g Ml introdaotlon appropriate to the essay on Anger analyzed in the last lesson. 
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the diMonnes appointed by the -wiedom of the Churdi to be ererywhen 
held on the recnrrence of the aeventh day. By these, the meanest and 
most illiterate are enabled to hear moral and philosonhical treatises on 
ereiy thing wUch concerns their sereral dnties, witnont espense, and' 
without soUcitation.** 

An introduction of this character would be appropriate to the essay 
on Anger, analyzed in the last lesson; something, for instance, like the 
fiollowing : — 

Every passion in the breast of man, when allowed to control his ac- 
tion, unrestrained by the conservatiYe power of reason, is attended 
with the unhappiest consequences, both to himself and the community 
in which he hves. If this is true of the passions in general, even ot 
those which are comparatively mild in their nature, how emphatically 
is it the case with Anger, which, more than all others, disdains the con- 
trol of good sense and a sound understanding. 

§ 408. A happy allusion to some story, tradition, or hich 
torical fact, is among the most pleasing, and therefore success- 
ful, introductions that can be employed. When the cireum- 
stance to which reference is made is well known, the mere 
allusion is sufficient ; as when we say, ^' There are some to 
whose charity ties of blood are the only open sesame^ The 
story of " The Forty Thieves," in which these words oc- 
cur as the charm used in opening the door of the robbers* 
cave, is familiar to every one, and therefore an explanation is 
unnecessary. If, however, there is a likelihood that some may 
be ignorant of the subject alluded to, it is well briefly to tell 
the story, and then to apply it in the case in question. This 
is gracefully done in the following example, which would be 
an admirable introduction for the subject, '^ Liberty to be 
cherished, under whatever form it may appear" : — 

" Ariosto tells a pretty story of a feiry, who, by some mysterious law 
of her nature, was condemned to appear at certain seasons in the form 
of a foul and poisonous snake. Tnose who injured her during this pe- 
riod of her disguise were forever excluded from participation in me 
blessings she bestowed. But to those, who, in spite of her loathsome^as- 
pect, pitied and protected her, she afterwards revealed herself in tiie 
beautiful and celestial form which was natural to her; accompanied 
their footsteps, granted all their wishes, filled their houses with wealth, 
made them happy in love, and victorious in wai^* Such a spirit is lib- 



S 40a What is mentioned as one of the most pleasing introdnetloDS ? In what 
to the mere allnslon sufficient? When is an ezpUmatios neoeflsary f Giro an exainpbi 
" • «>»ipy Introdttctoiy aUnsioin. 
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erty. At tames she takes the fann of a hatefiil reptile. She groveU, she 
hisses, she stings. But woe to those who in disgust shall venture if 
crush her ! And happy are those, who, having dared to receive her in 
ber degraded and fhgntful shape, shall at length be rewarded by her in 
ihe time of her beauty and glory.^ 

§ 409. A definition may be amplified by presenting the 
meaning of the term defined under different forms, if there is 
danger of its being misunderstood ; by stating any erroneous 
impression respecting it against which it may be necessary to 
guard ; or, negatively, by pointing cut in wbat it doen not con- 
gist. Historical illustrations and quotations may be multi- 
plied according to the reading of the student. Arguments for 
or against a proposition may be extended by enumerating the 
particular instances from which the general truth has been de- 
duced, in which case the proceis is known as Induction ; or 
by an appeal to the statements of others, which is called tho 
argument from Testimony ; or by referring to what is proved or 
acknowledged to be true in similar cases, which is the argu- 
ment from Analogy. Under the head of effects, we may ex- 
tend our observations to collateral consequences ; or contrast 
the subject under discussion with its opposite, as regards the 
results which follow from each. The conclusion, in many 
cases, makes a practical application of the subject; which maj 
be diversified by appealing to the conscience, or sense of right 
and wrong * to the selfish propensities, on which considerations 
of expediency act ; to the common sense, which weighs what 
is said, and opens the mind of the candid enquirer to convio- 
tidn*; or to the feelings, which awaken the sympathy, and \ 
persuade, though they may fail to convince. 

! f 409. How may a definition be amplified f What is said of historical iOiistratloDS 
and qnotatioDB f In what three ways may aigmnents be extended ? Under the head 
of effects, how may we amplify ? What does t^e conclnsion in many oases do ? How 
BDOy tt be.diTenslfied ? 



r 
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LESSON LXIX. 

AEVISION AND CORRECTION OF COMPOSITIONS. 

§410. Revision of Compositions. — ^^Vhen a composition hii 

been prepared according to the suggestions in the last tvo 

lessons, the next thing is to revise it. Before this is tt- 

tempted, a short interval should be allowed to elapse, so that 

the writer may, in a measure, forget the expressions he has used, 

and criticise his work as severely and impartially as if it were 

the prodaction of another. 

To ensure time for this important examination, at least a week should 
De allowed for the preparation of each exercise ; the first part of vhiA 
should be appropriated by the student to its composition, and th« re- 
mainder to its careful correction. In revising, each sentence should be 
read aloud slowly and distinctly, that the ear may aid the eye in de- 
tecting faults. The principles laid down' for the promotion of Propriety, 
Precision, Strength, d^c., should be strictly followed. • Whatever vioktei 
them must be altered, no matter what the expense of time or tronUft 
Even such passages as seem doubtfdl to the writer, although he may be 
unable to detect in them any positive error, it will be saf^ to chuige. 
The commonest faults are solecisms, tautol(^es, redundancies, and t 
want of unity; for the detection of these, therefore, the reviaer should 
be constantly on the alert. Having satisfied himself that, in these par- 
ticulars, his sentences will pass criticism, he should next seek to in- 
crease their effect and enhance their beauty, by improving, polishing; 
and ornamenting his style, when this can be done without the appev- 
ance of affectation. He should ensure that a proper connection is maifr 
tained between the parts, supplying omitted matter that may be eseenlnl 
to a proper understanding of the train of thought, and omitting yrhlf\ 
ever of a foreign nature he may at first inadvertently have i£h 

A clean copy is now to be made, in doing which regard mus?*^] 
^ neatness of chirography. A careless habit of writing is apt 
to a careless habit of compoaing, a careless habit of study, and 
habit of life. What is worth doing at all, it has been reizi^ 

IS worth doing well ; and, therefore, though it may seem to some a a 

■ .1 

^§410. After a oompositlon is written, what is next neoessarjf What is std^ ^ 
r^spoet to allowing an interval between the aot of oompoeing and reriaingf X>e^ 
^beprooaik «/ ^vlrioa. In making a dean eopy, what most be regardedf wS 



i 
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fling matter, the careful stadent will see Uiat his exercise is preeented in 
the neatest possible form. The most conyenieni paper, as regards size, 
is the ordinary letter sheet A margin of an inch and a half should be 
allowed on each side for the remarks of the teacher. The subject should 
occupy a line by itself, should be equally distant from both margins, 
and should be written in a larger hand than the rest. Attention must 
be paid to the spelling and punctuation. When there is not room for 
tike whole of a word at the end of a line, it must be divided after one 
cf its syllables, and the* hyphen must connect the separated parts as 
directed in § 202. 



SUGfGESIIOKS TO THE TEAGHEB. 

§411. Correction of Compositions, — Most teachers have 
their own system of examining and correcting compositions ; 
those who have not, may find the following suggestions of ser- 
vice: — 

L Bead the exercises presented in the presence of the class, and in- 
vite criticism from alL The credits allowed should be based, as well 
on the promptitude and soundness of the remarks thus made, as on the 
merits of the performances submitted. It is surprising to see how soon 
this simple exercise develops a critical taste, and what a salutary effect 
this taste in turn produces on the style of those in whom it is awakened. 
Underline words in which errors of any kind occur, and require the 
student to correct them himself. Remarks on the style may with ad- 
vantage be made by the teacher, and their substance embodied in the 
margins left for that purpose. 

n. In certain words, errors in orthography are very common ; ftiMt - 
nesB is apt to be written huitneis ; Kparaie, teperate ; believe, heleioe, iso. 
When such errors occtir, let the words be spelled by the whole class in 
eoncert If, as is often the case, special dijQSculty is found in spelling 
^ |>articular words, it is well for the teacher to keep a record of the lat- 
^^^\^, and to give them to the class from time to time as a lesson in or- 

^ j « c^ nL In correcting compositions, do not critioise so closely or severely 

[I reouuftto discourage the pupil ; but adapt your remarks to his degree of ad- 

ggaa $ wement. Let ybur corrections, in every case, be in harmony witib 



^^l^gf^t <^ A oarelMB habit of writing? What snggestioDS are xnad« with leapect tu 
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the Mope asd ftjle at the ezeroise. With begumen, it is veil to maki 
no other Alterations than sueh as are abstdutely required. As the com- 
poser adyances, his petformAnees may be more closely criticised, and his 
attention may be directed to those nicer points, to which, at an earlier 
period, it would be ii\)iidicioiis to refer. 

IV. After a criticism by the class and remarks by the teacher, the 
fiadent ehonld make the required corrections, and submit them for ap- 
proval^ He should then copy his exercise in % . book proyided for the 
purpose, a comparison of the different parts of which wHl at any time 
•how what progress he has made. 

y. In correcting, the student will save time and trouble by ayailing 
himself of some of the marks used in the correction of prooi^ and ex- 
hibited on a specimen sheet at the close of this volume. 



EZEBCIBE IN AMPLEPIGAHOK. 
L Amplify, according to the example in § 404, in five or 

more Buccessive sentences, each of the following simple 
propositions :— 

1. Alfred the Great died. 

2. Richard Oeur de lion engaged in one of the CmsadeiL 
8. A storm wrecked the Spanish Armada. 

4L Comwallis surrendered at Torktown. 

5. Can we doubt the immortality of the sonlff 

II. According to the example in § 406, constmct an introduo- 
tion asserting, 

(Generally) that a knowledge of music is becoming rapidly ex- 
tended in this country; {Particularly) that singing and instnh 
mental music are studied in different sections and by all grades 
of society ; and {Itidividually) that almost every household con- 
tains some performer. These propositions must be amplified, and 
constitute not less than three distinct sentences. 

III. Write, on the same plan, an introduction laying down 
the proposition that dissimulation is one of the promi* 
nent faults of the present generation. 

IV. According to the example in § 407, write introductions 
stating, 
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1. ThaA a yiiiae carried to an extreme becomes a fSault ; an j 
that, therefore, by those who do not look closely enongh to 
discern the line which distingaishes the two, they are apt to be 
confounded : apply this in the case of frugality and parsirnony, 

2* The general consequence of becoming familiar with any thing, 
and the particular consequence of becoming familiar with 
▼ice. 

8. Hie &ct that eyery tongue may be regarded as an index to the 
peculiarities of the people speaking it, and that this is the case 
with the English language. 



LESSON LXX. — ^ExxBOiSB in AvpunciATioir. 

Prepare an Essay on Anger from the analysis in Lesson 
LXVII. 



LESSON LXXL — ^ExEBCOBB in Ampubioation. 

Write an Essay on Education from the* analysis already 
prepared. 



LESSON LXXTT. — ^Exkbgibb on Plain and FiGiTRATiyB Languagk 

Compose two sentences for each of the following words ; 
one of which shall contain it in its literal, the other in its 
fignrative, signification : — 

EXAMPLES.— WxiGQ. \LUeral.'\ On weighing the goods he had pnrohased that 
moraing at the market, he foand they were deficient by at least two pounds. 

[FigwaUte.'l After well weighing the matter in his mind, he determined upon 
parsaing the plan he had first intended. 

BuTBB. lIAteraUl Among the fruits we met with in this country, was a sort of hit- 
tor apple, very disagreeable to the taste. 

IJ^igwaUve.'] He is now no longer the gay, thoughtless creature of former yoan 
Ids face is ftirrowed, hia look haggard and anxious, and his heart a prey to the bitUr 
«tf anguish. 

Rest — stand — ^watch — cover — ^mask- — ^idle — deep — sleep— 
•"monnment — constellation — refulgent — overwhelm — sepulchre 
—response — burn — discover— observation— entertain — carna- 
tion — illuminate — eradicate— torment — labyrinth — emanate — 

pliable. 

15 
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LEUSOK LXXm— EzsBomi m EzraaiDiD Sdulk 

Trace, at length, the points of resemblance between tfai 
g^yen subjects that follow, carrying out the comparison as in 
the Example: — 

EXAMPLE.— Old aox, Sunadt Old age has been called the soBset of HIb; It li 
Ihen that the mind, free from the agitation and tomnlt of the paadoni^ Is calm and 
tnmqoil, Hke the still aeranity of the evening, when the hnsy sound of labw is hnahed^ 
and the glare of the meridian son has passed awaj. Thesonlofthejnstman, ecmsetoas 
of Ml own integrity, like the glorious orb enveloped in those meUow tints wUeh an 
then reflected from it in a thousand hnes, rinks into a peaoefhl sinmber, again to rise ia 
brighter sploidor, and renew in another world the oourse desttned ftw it by the iJ* 
mighty Baler of the anlversa 

1. Yotith — ^morning. 2. Life — an ocean. 3. Joy and 
sorrow — flight and shade. 4. Knowledge — ^a hill. 5. Earth — 
a mother. 6. Uncultivated genius — an unpolished diamond. 
7. Neglected talent — a flower in the desert. 8. Death cf a 
child — blighting of a blossom. 9. Charity diffusing its bless- 
ings — the sun imparting light and heat. 10. Honor appear » 
ing through a mean habit — ^the sun breaking through clouds. 



LESSON LXXiy.— -EzEBGiBB in Extended Ssmiee, 

Select natural objects to which the following abstract 
qualities may be compared, and carry out the simile as in the 
Example in the last Lesson : — 

Adyessitt. AHBrnof. Peace. Beatel 

Feospeeitt. Ionobancje. Was. Memokt. 

Melanoholt. Oalumnt. Snr. JosncK 



LESSON LXXY. — ^Ezeboise in Metafhobigal Languaoe. 

Compose sentences containing the following words used, 
metaphorically, in the sense of the words placed after them in 
italics : — 

SXAMPLK— Path, Care&r. Notwithstanding all the temptations held out to hin^ 
DO resolQtely porsned the pcUh of lntegrit7, nntonched alike bj the follies and Uoeii' 
Uooancss of a oorrapt court 

1. Crown — ghry, 2. Dregs — vice. 3. Cloak — covw* 
^ng. 4. Yoke — poyjer, 5, Abyss — rwm 6. Spring — 
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source. 7. Fraits — results. 8. Curb — restraint. 9. 
Blow — affliction. 10. Rod — tyranny. 11. Veil — con- 
ceal. 12. Paint — describe. 13. Blusb — become red. 14. 
Drink — absorb. 1 5. Seal — close. 1 6. Dance — move grace- 
fully. 17. Steal — move silently. 18. Frown upon — testi' 
fy disapprobation of . 19. Fly — move swiftly. 20. Scum 
— v/Moorihy portion. 



LESSON LXZYL— ExEBOiBi ra Allb60by. 

Two examples of Allegory, extracted from The Spectator 

are presented below. The one is an apologue, or fable, which^ 

to convey a great moral truth, represents the lower animals as 

possessing reason, and inanimate objects as endowed with life 

and intelligence; the second is an allegory proper, which, 

with the same end in view, personifies the abstract qualities. 

Imitate the latter model in allegories representing, 

L Truth and Faiaehood. 
n. DnjGENCOE and Idleness. ^ 

nX MODEBTT and AflSUBANOS. 

IV. Man, a voyager, addressed on the one hand by Fubabubs, on the 
other by Yxbtus. 

THE OOMFLAININO DBOF. 

**A drop of water fell out of a cloud into the sea; and, finding itself lost in such an 
immensity of flnid matter, broke oat intr^ the following reflection : — ' Alas I what an in- 
considerable creature am I in this prodigions ocean of waters I M7 existence is of no 
concern to the universe ; I am reduced to a kind of nothing, and am less than the least 
of the works of God.* It so huppened that an oyster, which lay in the neighborhood 
of this drop^ chanced to gape and swallow it up in ttie midst of this its humble soliloquy. 
The drop lay a great while hardening in the shell, until by degrees it was ripened into 
a pearl ; which, ikUing into the hands of a diver, after a long series of adventures, is at 
present that funous pearl which is fixed on the top of the Persian diadem." 

TEOi PALACE OF YANITT. 

{J^rom am, AUegory wMOed " The Paradise qf FodU,'^ 

** At last we approached a bower, at the entrance of which Error was seated. The 
tuees were thick woven, and the place where he sat artftilly contrived to darken Iiim a 
lltUo. He was disguised in a whitish robe, which he had put on that he might appear 
to DS with a nearer resemblance to Truth ;*&Qd as she has a light whereby she mani- 
fsets the beauties of nature to the eyes of her adorers, so he had provided hl^^self with 
A magical wand, that he might do something in imitation of it, and please with delu- 
lionsw This he lifted solemnly, and, muttering to himself^ bid the glories which he kept 
ondet enchantment to ^>pear before us. Immediately wo cast our eyes on that part 
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ol th« akj to which he pointed, and oboerred a thia bine project; which deved at 
anountains in a sommer morning when the mist goes ofl^ and the palace of Vanity i^ 
peared to dgbt. ♦ • • • • 

** At the gate, the trayellen neither met with a porter, nor waited till one afaoold 
ai^Mar ; every one thoaght his merits a soffident pasq>ort, and pressed forward. In 
the hall we met with eeveral phantomi^ that roved am<Migst db and ranged the conapaDj 
according to their sentimentB. Tlitfe was decreasing Honor, that had nothing to shov 
bat an old eoat of his ancestor's achieTement& There was Ostentation, that made hlm> 
tidf his own constant subject; and Gallantly, stratting upon bis tiptoes. At the upper 
•nd of the hall stood a throne, whose can<^y ^tiered with all the riches that gayety 
omdd contrive to lavish on it ; and between the gilded arms sat Vanity, decked in tha 
peaooclr'H feathers, and acknowledged for another Venns by her votaries. The boj who 
■tood beside her for a Capid, and who made the w<»ld to bow before her, was called 
Belf-ConceiL His eyes had every now and then a east inwards, to the noglect of sH 
objects about him ; and the arms which he made use of for conquest, were borrowed from 
{hose against whom he had a design. The arrow which he shot at the soldier wm 
fledged from his own plume of feathers ; the dart he directed against the man <tf wil^ 
was winged from the quiUs ho writ with ; and that which he sent against those yrbo 
presumed upon their riches, was headed with gold out of their treasuries. He made 
nets for statesmen trova. their own contrivances ; be took fire fit>m the eyes of the ladies 
with which ho melted their hearts ; and lightning from the tongues of the eloquent, to 
inflame them with their own glories. At the foot of the throne sat three fidse Graces; 
Flattery with a shell of paint, Affectation with a mirror to practise at, and Fa^on ever 
changing the posture of her clothes These implied themselves to secure the oonqueslB 
which Sclf-Oonceit had gotten, and had each of them their particular polities. 
Flattery gave new colors and complexions to all things ; Affectation, new airs and ap- 
pearances, which, as she ftld, were not vulgar ; and Fashion both concealed some h<xne 
defects, and added some foreign external beauties." 



LESSON LXXYIL— EzEBOifiE m Htferbocb. 
Represent the following subjects by Hyperbole. 

EzAiiPLs. — An impressive speech. His speech was so deeply intei«Btlng and 
Impressive, that the very walls listened to his argaments, and were moyed by fail 
eloquence. 

1. The brightness of a lighted room. 

2. The splendor of a dress ornamented with jewels. 
8. The number of persons in a crowd. 

4, The quantity of rain which has fallen in a shower. 

6. The thirst of an individual (by the quantity of liquid he eonfimneB). 

6. The size of a coxmtiy (by the rising and setting of the suni 

7. The affliction caused by the death of a distinguished indiridTUiI 

8. The depth of a precipice. 

9. The waves of the ocean in a storm. 

10. The heat of a summer day. 

11. The refreshing effects of a shower. 

12. The excitement of city life. 
18. The darkness of night. 

14. The selfishness of a miser. 
16. "Vegetation in the torrid zone. 
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LE9B0N LXXYULL — Exbboibsb in Yibiok and ApoflTBOimi 

I. Employ Vision in brief descriptions of the following 
scenes : — 

I. A Battle-scene. III. An Earthquake. 

II. A Storm at Sea. lY. A Thunder-storm. 

II. Alter the following passages, so that they may contain 
examples of Apostrophe : — 

1. I cannot but imagine that the virtnoua bOToea, legislators, and patriots of ereiy 
age and coontiy, are bending from their elevated seats to witness this contest, as If they 
were incapable, till it be brought to a favorable issue, of enjoying their eternal repose. 
Let these illnstrions immortals enjoy that repose I Their mantle fell when they a»- 
eended ; and thousands, inflamed with their eptrit, and impatient to tread in their stepi^ 
are ready to swear by Him that sitteth upon the throne and Uveth for ever and ever, 
that they will protect Freedom in her last asylum, and never deeert that cause, which 
they sustained by their labors, and cemented with their blood. 

S. Thus passes the world awaj. Throughout all ranks and conditions, "one gener- 
ation passeth, and another generation cometh ;" and this great inn is by turns evacuated 
and replenished by troops of succeeding pilgrims. The world is vain and inconstant 
Life is fleeting and transient When will the sons of men learn to think of it as they 
ought? When will they learn humanity firom the afflictions of their brethren; oi 
modaration and wisdom fl'om the sense of their own fbgitive state f 

/ 



LESSON LXXTX. — ^Exebgibe in Fxbsonieioaiion. 

I. introduce into sentences the following expressions H 
lustrative of Personification : — 

Sleep embraces — ^Nature speaks — The eyening inYites — ^The moon 
gilds — ^The morning smiles — ^The sim climbs — Care keeps watch— 
Night spreads — ^Vengeance bares his arm — ^Time has tamed — ^Years had 
ploughed — ^Britain saw — ^Death prepared his dart— Memory wept— 
Freedom shrieked — ^Rapine prowls — ^Murder stalks — The vessel cleareB 
—Wisdom strays — ^Hope fled — ^Lore watches. 

II. Write sentences containing the following subjects per- 
sonified : — 

'ExAnpuL-^OontenirMnt. It Oontentment, the parent of Felicity and th« fkith- 
ftd companion of Hope, would whisper her consolations in our ears, in vain might Foov 
lune wrock us on inhospitable shorea 

ErERNnr. Pitt. Chabht. Follt. 

Idleness. Hope. Disease. Pkagb. 

The Grayil Fatth. MntzH. Iaqbs, 
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IiE3980N LXXZ.-- ExEBODB nr Cumax ahd 

1. In each of the following passages, arrange the parts so 
as to form a Olimaz : — 

T3LkMFLM.~-Jmpropeiiv arranged. What a pieee of wwk is man I In actton how 
like an angel I how noblo In reason I in apprehension how like a god ! l^ow InHnite tai 
ftMolttasl In form and motion how ezpreadye and admirable 

Arranged in the/brm </ a OUmam, What a piece of work Is man ! how noUa 
te reasoni how Infinite In (l^ealttasl In form and motion how e^reaslve and adml- 
lablel In aetton how Uke an angell In i^prehension how like a godl 

L Nothing ean he more worthy of ns than to contribute to the hap- 
pineBB of thoee who haye been once useful and are etill willing to be bo; 
to be a Bta£f to their declining days ; to make the winter of old age weal 
the aspect of Bpring ; to prevent them from feeling the want of Boch 
pleasnreB as they are able to enjoy ; and to smooth the furrows in th^ 
uded cheeks, 

2. The history of every sncceeding generation is this. New objeeti 
attract the attention ; new intrigues engage the passions of man ; new 
actors come forth on the stage of the world ; a new world, in short, in 
the course of a few years, has gradually and insensibly risen around ns; 
new ministers fill the temples of religion ; new members, the seats of 
justica 

8. It is pleasant to coounand our appetites and passions, and to keep 
them in due order, within the bounds of reason and religion, because 
that is empire ; it is pleasant to mortify and subdue our lusts, because 
that is victory ; it is pleasant to be virtuous and good, because that is 
to excel many others ; it is pleasant to grow better, because that is to 
excel ourselves. 

II. Represent the following subjects in Antithesis, re- 
membaring the principle stated in § 374 : — 

ExAMPU.— ^ FZm Man and a Fodk A wise man endeavois to shine In himself; 
a fool, to outshine others. The former is homhled by the sense of his own Infirmities, 
the latter is lifted np bj the discovery of those which he observes in otherSb The wIm 
man oonslders what he wants ; the fool, what he abonnds in. The wise man Is happy 
when he gains his own approbation ; and the fool, when he reoommoidB himself ta 
the 9^fffiMmtb of those abont him. 

gammer aud Winter. Pride aud Humility. 

Modesty and Prudery. Moderation and Intemperancei 

Gratitude and In^atitude. Peace and War. 

Morality and Religion. Discretion and Cunning. 

Knowledge and Ignorance. Cheerfulness and Melancholy* 

Geography and History. Spring and Autmnn. 



LESSON T.yyxT, — . PA^ATT.miL 
A Parallel is a comparison showing the points <^ simili- 
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tude And di£ferenoe between two persons, characters, or objects 
tbat resemble each other either in appearance or in reality. 
In this variety of composition, individual peculiarities are 
often contrasted by means of Antitheses with fine effect. From 
Dr. Johnson's Life of Pope, we extract the following fine 
specimen of the Parallel : — 

DETDEN AND FOP& 

'* Jn. acquired knowle^e, the saperioriiy must be allowed to Ihyden, whoee ednea 
ti<ni was more scholastio, wd who, before he became an author, had been allowed men 
time for study, with better means of information. His mind has a larger range, and he 
collects his images and illustrations from a more eztensiye drcomferenoe of science. 
Dryden knew more of man in his general nature, and Pope in his local mannem The 
notions of Dryden were formed by comprehmisiye speculation, and those of Pope by 
minute attention. There is more dignity in the knowledge of Dryden, and more cer- 
tainty in that of Pope. Poetry was not the sole praise of either, for both excelled like- 
wise in prose ; but Pope did not borrow his prose from his predecessor. The style of 
Dryden is capricious and varied ; that of Pope is cautious and unifonn. Dryden obeys 
the motions of his own mind ; Pope constrains his inind to his own rales 9f composition. 
Dryden is sometimes vehement and rapid ; Pope is always smooth, uniform, and gen- 
tlet. Dryden^s page is a natural field, rising into ineqaalities, and diverslfled by the va- 
ried exuberance of abundant vegetati(Mi ; Pope's is a velvet lawst shaven by the scythe, 
and levelled by the roller. 

** Of genius,— that power which constitutes a poet ; that quality without which Judg- 
ment is cold, and knowledge is inert; that energy which collects, combines, amplifleis, 
and animates ;— the saperiority must, with some hesitation, be allowed to Dryden. It 
is not to be inferred, that of this poetical vigor Pope had only a little, because Dryd^ 
had more ; for every other writer, since Milton, must give place to Pope : and even of 
Dryden it must be said, that it he has brighter paragraphs, he has not better poems. 
Dryden*s performances were always hasty, either excited by some external occadon, or 
extorted by domestio noceeeity; he composed without consideration, and published 
without correction. What his mind could supply at call, or gather in one excursion, was 
all that he sought, and all that he gave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to 
condense his sentiments, to multiply his images, and to accumulate all that study might 
produce, or chance might sunply. If the flights of Dryden, therefore, are higher, Pope 
continues longer on the wing. If of Dryden's fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope's the 
heat is more regular and constant Dryden often surpasses expectation, and Pope never 
fialifl below it Dryden Is read with frequent astonishment, and Pope with perpetnal 
delis^t" 

Draw Parallels, in the style of the example just given 

between, 

1. Napoleon and Washington. 

2. Lafayette and Howard. 



LESSON LXXXIL— EzEBOBS in PikSALUD& 
Draw Parallels between, 
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L Queen Elizabeth and Qaeen Yictoria. 
2. The United States and England. 



LESSON LXyXTTT.— ExEBCBM in Pakaluda 

Draw Parallels between, 

1. The Torrid and the Temperate Zone. 

2. The European and the Oriental 

8. The Eloquence of the Bar and that of the Pulpit. 
4. A Plain and a Florid Style. 



LESSON LXXXrV. — ^Ezsboibe in DEnNiNG Stnontios 

Analogous to the drawing of Parallels is the defining of 
the shades of difference between synonymous terms, modeb 
of which will be found on pp. 280, 281. In a similar man- 
ner, show the distinction between the following synonymea^ 
and illustrate their use in different sentences : — 

1. Invention, Discovery. 5. Wit, Humor. 

2. Gknius, Talent 6. Poison, Venom. 

8. Pride, Vanity. 7. Peacefnl, Peaceable. 

4. Handsome, Pretty. 8. Continuation, GontinuanceL 



LESSON LXXXV. — ^Exeboisb in DEEXNiNa Stnonymbb. 

Show the difference between the following synonymous 
terms : — 

1. Associate, Companion. 2. Idle, Lazy, Lidolent 3. Great, Large, 
Big. 4 Sick, Sickly, Diseased. 5. Contemptible, Despicable, PitifoL 
6. Right, Claim, Privilege. 7. Disregard, Slight, Neglect 8. Anec* 
dote. Tale, Story, Novel, Romance. 



LESSON LXXXVL— ExEBdBE nr Parafhrasing. 

A Paraphrase is the amplified explanation of a passage in 
clearer terms than those employed by its author. Para- 
phrases frequently occur in versions from foreign languages ; 
when, instead of a literal translation of the original text, the 
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Bubstance is given in an amplified form and in a style which 
is regarded as more intelligible. 

Maxims, Aphorisms, Proverbs, and Saws, are often para 
phrased. A Maxim is a proposition briefly expressed, which 
teaches a moral truth and is susceptible of practical applica- 
tion. An Aphorism (which corresponds with the Apophthegm 
of the ancients) is a speculative rather than a practical propO' 
sition, embodying a doctrine or the principles of a science. A 
Proverb or Saying (the Adage of the ancients) is a lierse 
proposition current among all classes, relating to matters of 
worldly wisdom as well as moral truth. A Saw is a vulgar 
proverb. The following examples will show the difference 
between them. 

Maxim. — ^Forgiveness is the noblest revenge. 

Aphorism, — Originality in Art is the individualizing of the tini- 
versal. 

jPrcwerb. — ^A word to the wise is sufficient. 

8au), — ^A nod is as good as a wink to a blind horse. 

Paraphrase the following Maxims, Proverbs, &c. : — 

'Example. — WisaWi, tegeta want. 

Para/ph/raae. — ^The desires of man Increase with his acquisitions. , Every step that 
he advancesi brings something within his view, which he did not see before, and which, 
•8 soon as he sees it, he begins to want When necessity ends, onriosity begins; and 
no sooner are we supplied with every thing that nature can demand, than we sit down 
to contrive artificial appetites. 

1. Either never attempt, or persevere to the end. 

2. Poor and content is rich, and rich enough. 
8. Grood news doeth good like medicine. 

4. No pains, no gains. 

6. Fear is the mark of a mean spirit. 

6. One swallow does not make a simmier. 

7. Nothing venture, nothing have. 

8. Between two stools one comes to the ground 

9. One good turn deserves another. 

10. Money makes the mare go. 

11. It never rains but it pours. 

12. Penny wise, pound foolish. 



LESSON TiXXXYIL — ^Exebcobb m PAKAPrntAsme. 
Paraphrase the following passages : — 

1. Make no man yonr Idol, for the best man must have iknlts ; and his &nlts will in- 
Gcneibly become yours, in addition to your own. 

15* 
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a. H« ttwfe ttfoeBftr victory to bat a gambler in word4t iMkiqg to encich hintfell 
tj «Dother*B 1<M& 

& Dtotreas and difflea% are known to operate in private life as the spurs of dill' 



4 The loTe of gain never made a painter ; but it has marred many. 

6. Complaints and mnrmors are often Ioad€«t and most fireqnent among tliose who 
poss es s all the external means of temporal ei^oyment 

6b The want of employment is one of the most freqnent causes of yiee. 

7. A woond from a tongue is worse ttian a wound from the sword: for tbe littsi 
aSMto only the body ; the former, the souL 

& Trost him little who praises all; him less, who oensores all; and him least, who 
IS indifferent about all. 

9. He that finds truth, without loving her, is like a bat; which, though it hath 
qrss to discern that there is a sun, yet hath so evil eyes, that it can not deli^ in 
the sun. 

10. They who have never known prosperity, can hardly be said to be nnhiq>py; 
it is from the remembrance of joys we have lost, that the arrows of aflOiction are 
pointed. 

11. Every man has just as much vanity as he wants understanding. 

12. The strongest passions allow us some rest, but vanity keeps us in peri>^nal 
motion. ** What a dust do I raise! ^ says the fly upon a coach-wheeL ** At what 
a rate do I drivel** says the fly upon the horse^s back. 



LESSON LXX2;YIIL— EzESoisE m AsBiDOiNa. 

Abridging (sometimes called Epitomizing) is the opposite 
of Amplification, and consists in expressing the substance of 
a passage, article, or volume, in fewer words. 

EzAMPLx.— Tradition says, that Foo-tsze, the Chinese philosopher, was in his 
youth of so impatient a temper, that he could not endure the drudgery of learning, 
and determkied to give up litwary pursuits for some manual employment One day, 
as ho was returning home with a fcdl determination to go to school no longei^ he hap- 
pened to pass by a half-witted old woman, who was rubbing a small bar of Iron on a 
whetstone. When the young student aakai her the reason of this strange employment 
she replied, " Why, sir, I have lost my knitting-needle, and Just thought I would rub 
down this bar to make me another." The words acted like magic on the young phi- 
losopher, who returned to his books with tenfold dUigence; and, whenever he felt im- 
patient and despondent, would say to himself " If a half-witted old woman has resolu- 
tion enough to mb down a bar of iron into a needle, it would be diagraoeftil in mo 
to have less perseverance, when the highest honors of the empire are b^ore mew*' He 
lived to see the justice of these reflections. His acquirements, in process of time, made 
Us name a proverb, and procured for him those very honors, which, but fer this fortunate 
Incident; he would have thrown away, and which without exertion none can hope to 
attain. 

Abridged.~-Jfoo-tRzey the Chinese philosopher, was possessed of so little dillgonce 
In his youth that he determined to abandon literary pursnite. Betnming from school 
with the resolution of at once seeking some manu&I employment, he observed a naif- 
vrttted old woman rubbing a bar of iron on a whetstone. Asking the reason of ttm 
"range proceeding, he learned from her that she had lost her knitting-needle and 



i 
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MftdMvorii^ to make snofher by rubbing down the bar. Tb« words aotod like magic 
on the jomig philosopher. ** Shall an old woman,** he said to himsd^ * have more reao* 
faitioii and perseyeranoe than I, within whoae reach are the highest honors of the em- 
pire ? ^ Inspired with new vigor, he returned to his books ; his good resolutionB w«ra 
kept ; and histoiy still names him as among the wisest of philosophem 



LESSON LXXTTTX. — ^Ezebgibb ts AsBiDGma. 

Abridge, and present in your own words, the matter con- 
tained in Lesson XXXIX. of this volume, on '^ The Sub- 
lime ". 



LESSON XG. — EzBBOiHE in ABUDGDra. 

Abridge, and present in your own words, the matter con- 
tained in Lesson LXVL, on Criticism. 



LESSON XCL — ExERCosB m OmncoBM. 

In the style of the Examples presented in Lesson LXVL, 
write a criticism on the Allegory entitled " The Palace of 
Vanity," quoted in Lesson LXXVL 



LESSON XOIL — ^EzEBOiSB in CBmaiHif. 

Questions on ike Memarks in the Preceding '^Lessons, — ^What is an 
apologue, or fiable ! What is an allegory proper ! What is a parallel I 
What figure is used with advantage in parallels! What is a para- 
phrase ! In what do paraphrases frequently occnr f What are often 
paraphrased! What is a maxim? What is an aphorism? What was 
it called by the ancients ! What is a proverb ? What is a saw ! Oive 
examples of each. What is meant by abridging? What other name is 
sometfanes given to this process ! 

Write a criticism on Dr. Johnson's Parallel between Dry- 
den and Pope, quoted in Lesson LXXXI. 
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LESSON XCIII. 

PESCRIPTION OP MATERIAJi OBJECTS. 

§ 412. Composition is the art of inventing ideas and ex 
pressing them by means of written language. 

A composition is a written production on any subject, and 
of any length or style. 

§ 4 1 3. There are two great divisions under which all com- 
positions may be classed, — Prose and Poetry. 

Those compositions are embraced under the head of Prose, 
in which a natural order and mode of expression are em- 
ployed, without reference to an exact arrangement of sylla- 
bles or the recurrence of certain sounds. 

Poetry embraces such compositions as are characterized 
by a departure from the natural order and mode of expres- 
sion ; or, by an exact arrangement of syllables or the recur- 
rence of certain sounds. . 

§ 4 1 4. The parts of composition, whether Prose or Poetry, 
are five ; Description, Narration, Argument, Exposition, and 
Speculation. Either of these may separately constitute the 
bulk of a written production ; or, they may all, as is frequent- 
ly the case, enter, in a greater or less degree, into the same 
composition. 

§415. Description consists in delineating the character- 
istics of any object by means of words. It forms an impor- 
tant part of almost every variety of composition ; and allows 
the widest scope for ornament and beauty of language. The 
style used in description should correspond with the character 

S 412. What is compofiltion ? 'What is meant by a composition ? 

S 418. What are the two great divisions nnder which all compositions are tiaased f 
Wbioh are embraced under the head of Prose ? Which, nnder Poetry ? 

% 414. Enumerate the parts which enter^ in a greater or leas degree, into different 
KozppoBitions. 

S 415. In what does description consist ? For what does it allow wide scope f Wha* 
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o£ the object treated. If the latter is grand, the language is 
w^hich it is described should be elevated in proportion. If 
beauty is the leading characteristic of the one, it should dis« 
fcinguish the other also. Whatever the nature of the object 
described, the style, to be effective, should be adapted to 
it, according to the principle stated under the head of Har- 
mony. 

Writers are most frequently called on to describe material 
objects, natural scenery, and persons. 

§ 416. In the description of material objects, such heads as 

tne following will generally be found appropriate ; and, in 

drawing up an analysis for any particular subject, a selection 

may be made from them, and such new divisions introduced 

as are suggested : — 

L The place where, and the circumBtances under which, the object 
was seen ; the time when it was made, invented, or discovered; 
the changes which time may have produced in it^ 
XL Its history ; traditions or reminiscences connected with it* 
UL The materials of which, and the persons by whom, it was made. 
lY. Its form, size, and general appearance. 
Y. Comparison of it with any smular object. 
YL The feelings excited by beholding it. 
VJX The purpose for whic^ it was designed. 
YILL The effects it has produced. 

§ 417. As a specimen of this kind of description, we ex- 
tract from Forsyth's " Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and 
Letters," a passage on 

THX OOLESEUM. 

A colossal taste gave rise to the Colisenm. Here, indeecl, gigantic dimensions 
were necessary for, though hondreda could enter at once, and fifty thousand find 
Mats, the space was still Insuffisient for Bome, and the crowd for the morning game* 
began at midnight Vespasian and Titus, as if presaging their own deaths, hurried 
the building^ and left several marks of their precipitancy behind. In the upper 
waDs they have Inserted stones which had evidently been dressed for a different 
purpose. Some of the arcades are grossly unequal ; no moulding preserves the same 
level and form round the whole ellipse, and every order is full of license. 

Happily for the Coliseum, the shape necessary to an amphitheatre has given it a sta> 
Afllty of construction sufficient to resist fires, and earthquakes, and lightnings, and 

is said of the style to be used in description ? What are writers most firequenHy called 
OD to describe ? 

' $ 416. In the description of material objects, what heads will generally be found ap- 
propriate? 
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111 eUipdoal ftmi wu the hoop which hound and held It entlra tlU barlMitaM 
not thefc oonaollddUBg ring ; popes widened the breach ; and time, not nnaasisted, eon- 
tiniMe the work <rfdi]J4>idation. At thia moment, the hermitage is threatened witii a 
dreadftil craah ; and a generation not yery remote must be cmitent^ I apprehend, with 
the pfcture of this stapendona monument 

When the wh<de amphitheatre was entire, a chUd mi^t comprehend its design to a 
moment, and go direct to his place wlthoat straying in the porticoes; for each ai«ada 
bears its number engraved, and opposite to every fourth arcade was a staircaaeu This 
multiplicity of wide, atraight, and separate passages, proves the attention which the aft- 
olents paid to the safe discharge of a CTowd ; it finely illustrates the precept of Tltni> 
vlufl^ and exposes the perplexity of seme modem theatres. 

Every nation has undergone its revolution of vices ; and, as cruelly is not iba* 
pnsent vice of ours, we can aJl humanely execrate the purpose of amphiflieatresi now 
that they lie in ruina MoraliatB may tell us that the truly brave are never cmel ; but 
this monument says, ** No." Here sat the conquerors of the world, coolly to-enjoy the 
tortures and death of men who had never offmded them. Two aqueducts were scaree> 
iy sufficient to wash off the human blood which a few hours* sport shed in thia imperial 
•h&mbles. Twice in one day came the senators and matrons of Borne to the bntchery; 
a virgin always gave the signal fbr slaughter ; and, whm glutted with bloodshed, theaa 
ladies sat down in the wet and streaming arena to a luxurious sapper I Such reflec- 
tions check our regret for its ruin. 

As it now stands, the OoUseum is a striking image of Borne itself; decayed, vacas^ 
serious, yet grand; half-gray and half-green ; erect on one sido and fiillen on the othei 
with consecrated ground in its bosom ; inhabited by a beadsman ; visited by eveiy 
caste ; for moralists, antiquaries, painters, architects^ devotees, all meet here to medi< * 
tate, to examine, to draw, to measure, uid to pray. ^ In contemplating antiquitiea,* 
says Li vy, ** the mind itself becomes antique." It contracts fh>m such objects a vener^ 
ble rust; which I prefer to the polish and the point of those wits who have lately 
faned this august ruin with ridicule. 

EXEBOISE. ' 
Write a Criticism on the above extract 
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LESSON XCIT. 

DESCRIPTION OP NATURAL SCENERY, AND PERSONS. 

§ 418. In descriptions of natural scenery, a selection may 
generally be made from the following heads. The order in 
which they should be treated depends somewhat on the nature 
of the subject. 



prteto f ^' ^ '^^^^P***'"* ^ natural scenery, what heads will generafly be Ibund appro* 
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deepioed. She had, therefore, passed her twentieth year nnmaRied, but not, periiapa; 

without love. The fitnlts themselves of her character, elevated that ideal of love which 

"^6 had formed. She required some being ronnd whom all hex vainer qaallties oonid 

^V ; she felt that where she loved she most adore ; she demanded no common idoi 

u>re which to h amble so strong and imperious a mind. Unlike women of a gentler 

aid, who desire for a short i>eriod to ezerdse the caprices of sweet empire, when aha 

^ed Bhe most cease to command, and ride, at once, be humbled to devotion. Bo 

<« were the qnalities that conld attract her, so imperiooslj did her haughtiness requirt 

\t those qualities should be above her own, yet of the same order, that her love el»- 

led its object like a god. Accustomed to despise, ahe felt all the luxury it is to vener- 

I And if it were her lot to be united to one thus loved, her nature was that whiob 

Jught become elevated by that it gazed on. 

For her beauty, reader, ahouldst thou ever go to' Borne, thou wHt see in the capitol 
Ihe picture of the Cumaean Sibyl, which, often copied, no copy can even fUntly represent ; 
why this la so called I know not, save that it has something strange and unearthly in 
the dark beauty of the eye& I beseech thee, mistake not this sibyl for another, for the 
Buman galleries abound in sibyla The sibyl I speak of is dark, and the foce baa an 
Eastern cast; the robe and turban, gorgeous though they be, grow dim before the rich 
but transparent roses of the cheek ; the hair would be black save for that golden glow 
which mellows it to a hue and lustre never seen but in the South, and even in the South 
most rare; the features, not Grecian, are yet Ikultless; the mouth, the brow, the ripe 
and exquisite contour, all are human and voluptuous ; the expression, the aspect, ia 
something more ; the form is, perhaps, too full for the ideal of loveliness, for the proper^ 
tions of sculpture, fbr the delica(7 of Athenian models ; but the luxuriant fitult has a 
mi^es^. Gaze long upon that picture : it charms, yet commands, the eye. While you 
gaze, you call back Ave centuries. You see before you the breathing image of Nina di 
BnaelU. 

EXERCISE. 

Write a Criticism on either of these extracts. 
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LESSON XOV. 

NARBATICN. ARGUMENT. — EXPOSITION.- -SPECULATION. 

§ 422. Narration is the account of real or imaginary facts 
or events. A neat or an elegant style is most effective for this 
kind of ivriting, in which too much ornament is out of place. 
Events should be related in the order of their occurrence, and 
in such a way that the interest of the reader may be kept 
alive. 

S 422. What is narration ? What style is reoommended for this kind of wrltlofj? 
In what order should events be related ? * . 



fl 
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§ 423. Argument is the statement of reasons for or against a j 
proposition, made with the view of inducing belief in otheiSL < 
Clearness and strength are essential to its success. Little, if 
any, ornament is necessary ; to this element of composition, a 
neat, diffuse style is appropriate. 

§ 424. Exposition consists in explaioiDg the meaning of as 
author, in defining terms, setting forth an abstract subject in 
its various relations, or presenting doctrines, precepts, princi- 
ples, or rules, for the purpose of instructing others. A treatise 
on grammar, for instance, consists principally of exposition. 
Clearness being the chief object, and the nature of the subject 
in most cases almost entirely excluding ornament,' this kind ot 
matter should be presented in a neat, concise, style. 

§ 425. Speculation is the expression of theoretical views 
not as yet verified by fact or practice. It enters largely into 
works on metaphysics, and is best understood through the 
medium of a neat, simple, style. 

§ 426. A specimen of narration follows : — 

THE FIELD OF THE PIOUS. y 

In one of fho66 tenlble ernptioSB of Mount Etna wfaieh have often happened, the 
danger of the inhabitants of the acyaoent ooontry was nncommonly great. To avoid 
Immediate deetractton fh>m the flames and the melted lava which ran down the sidea 
ol the moontain, the people were obliged to retire to a coudderable distance. Amidst 
the hurry- and conftislon of such a scene, every one fleeing and carrying away whatever 
he deemed most predouS) two brothers, in the height of their solidtude for the i««eer* 
vation of their wealth and goods, suddenly recollected that their fiither and mother, both 
very old, were unable to save themselves by flight Filial tenderness triimiphed over 
BY&ry other consideration. ** Where,^* cried the generous youths, ** shall we flnd a more 
precious treasure than they are, who gave us being, and who have cherished and pro- 
tected us tnrough life ? ** Having said this, the one taking up his &ther on his shoulden^ 
and the other his mother, they hapi^ly made their way through the suzrounding smoke 
and flames. All who were witnesses of this dntiftd and aflSsctionate conduct were struck 
with the highest admiration; and they and their posterity ever after called the plain 
through which these young men made their retreat, *<The Field of the Pious". 

•— r-^ 

S 428. What is argument ? In what style Is it best presented ? 

S 424. In what does exposition consist? Of what, for instance, does it fl>rm the 
jprlncipal partr What is tho chief object in exposition? What style Is appropriate 
loit? 

S 42a. What is speonlation ? Into what does It hugely enter ? Through what style 
B it best understood ^ 
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EXERCISE. 

I. Amplify the above Bpecimen of narration, presenting it 
entirely in your own language. 

II. Amplify the following heads into a specimen of narra- 
tion, in the style of the above model, using your own language 
throughout:— 

THE 8W0BD OF DAMOOUES. 

Dionysius, tyrant of Sicily, though Burroimded by riohes and pl6a»- 
tir«a» was far from being happy. [Why fj 

Damocles, one day, compbmented hmi on his power, and affirmed 
tliat no monarch was ever greater or happier than he. 

Dionysins asked -him whether he would like to make trial of this 
Happiness, and' see whether it was as great as he imagined. 

On Damocles' gladly consenting, the king ordered a gilded oouch to be 
brought in for him, a splendid banqnet to be prepared, and the royal 
pages to wait on him as if he were their monarch. [Describe the ban- 
. qxiet] 

Damocles was intoxicated with pleasure. But, chancing to look up, 
as he lay luxuriously pillowed on his royal couch, he saw a gUttering 
sword suspended m>m the ceiling, by a single hair, exactly over his 
head. 

This sight put an end to his joy. The rare perfumes and inviting 
dishes had lost their charm. [Describe his feelings in detail] Finally, 
leaping from the couch, he besought the king to allow him to return to 
his foraler humble position. [Moral which Dionysius, in his answer, 
drew from this act of nis courtier, with respect to the happiness of kings.] 
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LESSON XOVI. 

LETTERS. 

§ 427. There are six leading divisions of Prose Composi- 
tion ; Letters, Narratives, Fiction, Essays, Theses or Argu- 
mentative Discourses, and Orations. 

* LXTTXBS. 

§ 428. Definition. — A Letter is a written communication 
on any subject from one person to another. 



I iSlii BnnnMmtc the Biz leading dividonB of prose oompositloD. 

1 42& What is a letter? What is letter-writing commonly called ? What Is saitf 
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Letter-writing is commonly called Epistolary Oorrespond 

ence. It is one of the most important branches of compo- 

rition, entering more largely than any other into the daily 

business of life. 

The form of the letter has often been used for essays, noyela, histo- 
ries, (fee. ; that is, these productions haye been divided into parts, each 
of which commences with an address to some friend of the author or 
imaginary personage, as if it had passed as an actual communicatioBi 
Such compositions, however, should be classed under the divisions to 
which, according to their matter, they respectively belong. The letter 
proper is one intended for the person to whom it is addressed. 

§ 429. Varieties. — The principal kinds of letters are, 

I. News Letters, or communications to papers or periodi- 
cals, containing accounts of what has happened or is happen- 
ing elsewhere than at the place of publication. 

Such communications have lately become popular, and now form a 
feature of almost all leading newspapers. In these letters, profundity 
is not expected, unless they treat of political, religious, or other serious 
topics. They should rather be characterized by brilliancy of thought, 
and an original, striking, mode of expression. Their effect may often 
be increased by strokes of humor, and what is commonly called piqwuif 
cy, or a pleasing vein of sarcasm on persons and things in generaL Taste 
and judgment are required for a proper selection of subjects. The space 
allowed, being generally limited, should be filled to the best advantage. 
Local matters should be avoided : it is well t.o introduce uo topics but 
those of general interest. 

II. Letters of business. In these, brevity and clearness 
are all -important. The writer should aim at the greatest de> 
gree of conciseness consistent with perspicuity, and should 
confine himself strictly to the business in hand. 

III. Official letters, or such as pass between men in office, 
respecting public affairs. These are always formal, and 

of its importance ? For what is the form of the letter often used f How should sndb 
oouiposltions be classed ? What is the letter proper ? 

§ 429. What are the principal kinds of letteiB? What are news letters? What li 
■aid of the popularity of news letters ? What is not expected In them ? By whit 
should they be characterized ? What often increases their effect ? What topics should 
^e selected for sncfc letters ? What are required in letters of business ? To what must 
tbey bo confined? What is meant by official letters? Describe them? In letten 
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abound in phrases of courtesy. Theii style sbonld be firm 
and dignified. 

IV. Letters of friendship. 

In these, a tendency to diffuseness, arising in young writers from 
a lear that they may not have enough matter to fill the sheet, must be 
avoided. ** There is hardly any species of composition, in my opinion,'* 
.ys Kirice White, ** easier than the epistolary." There is an off-hand 
about the letter which renders its production a work of but little 
tune or difficulty; and, by reason of this very facility of composition, the 
'writer is apt to express himself carelessly and without proper thought 
Time and labor should be bestowed on this, as well as every other, de- 
partment of composition. 

Flippancy, also, should be carefully avoided. It must be remem- 
bered that what is committed to paper does not, like conversation, pasa 
into forgetfulness ; it is preserved, and may, at any time, be made pub- 
lic. We should therefore never write, even to the most intimate friend, 
any thing which we would be ashamed that the world should see. 

The commonest fault, perhaps, of letters of friendship, is egotism. 
This cannot but be distasteful to the person addressed, no matter how 
great his interest in the writer. A friend, of course, expects from his 
correspondent some personal intelligence, but he looks for other matter 
along with it ; and will inevitably be struck with the bad taste of one 
who confines his letter to an enumeration of his own exploits or those 
of the limited circle to which he belongs. In like manner, we should 
avoid filling a letter with details relating to parties with whom the per- 
son addressed is unacquainted. 

V. Letters of condolence, written to persons in aflMction 
for the purpose of expressing sympathy with their misfortunes. 
In these, great tact is neojessary ; for ill-judged consolation, 
instead of healing the wound, opens it afresh. In this, as 
well as the two classes which follow, the writer should confine 
himself to the leading subject of his communication. 

VI. Letters of congratulation, or those in which the writer 

of friendship, to what Is there a tendency % What does Kirke White say of epistolary 
eozrespondenoe ? To what Is this facility of composition apt to lead ? What else must 
be oftreftilly avoided ? Why? What should we never write, even to the most inti- 
Biate friend? What Is the commonest ISiult of letters of friendship? What is the 
dfect of egotism on the person addressed ? With what, in like manner, shonid we 
avoid filling a letter? What are letters of condolence ? Why should they be written 
with groat tact ? To what shonid the wrilor confine himself ? What are letters of con- 
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professes his joy at the suocess or happiness of anoihery or at 
some event deemed fortunate for both parties or for the cmat 
mnnity at large. They should be brief, sincere, and to the 
point. 

YII. Letters of introduction, in which the writer eom- 
mends a friend to the kind offices of some third party. 

It is onstoinary to leave snch letters unsealed, and to put on the 
baek> besides the sapersciiption, the name of the party introduced. In 
^ying letters of introduction, it is of primary importance to adbtfe 
strictly to the truth. It is fislse kindness to exaggerate the merits of 
the bearer, or to recommend in high terms a person but partially knowik 
Buch a course often places all parties concerned in an unpleasant po- 
sition. 

§ 430. Style. — The style of letters (with the exception of 
official communications, which require a studied and formal 
elegance) should be simple, easy, and naturaL - All appear- 
ance of effort, fi&r-fetched ornaments, and attempts at display, 
are fatal to their effect Puerilities and affected simplicity, 
on the other hand, are equally objectionable. 

A good letter bears the same relation to other kinds of writing, that 
friendly conversation does to the more dignified varieties of spoken lan- 
guage. " I love talking letters dearly,** said the poet Cowper, and the 
minority of eorrespondents will agree with him. A letter of friendshqi 
should be a mirror of the writer's mind, and nothing is so likely to 
ensorttthis as a conversational style. We should write as we would 
speak were the friend we addressed suddenly to make his appearance,— 
yet, of course, with more deliberation and care. If his stay were to be 
brief, we would naturally touch only on the more interesting topics ; 
and so, in a letter, where we are necessarily limited, we should give 
preference to those subjects that are most important^ 

. § 431. Anstvers. — Every letter, not insulting, merits a 
rompt reply ; and such a reply is called an Answer. In 



gntalatlon? What Bhoald be their charateteEf What is meant bj letters of lnfi» 
dnotlcni ? What is cnatomaiy with respect to saoa letters ? What eaatfon la gtven f 

f 48a What style is moat efRMtive for letters f What exception is madef What 
nuBt bo avoided t To what is the relation which a gM)d letter bean to other Unda of 
writing compared ? What kind of letters did Cowper like f How shonld ;we witta ti 
a Mend r What anbjects soould we select f J 

« 481. What is meant by an anwfer f What letters merit answen f Jjn i 

s 

\ 

\ 
\ 
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answering, it is proper always, at the outset, to acknowledge 
tlie receipt of your correspondent's communication, in soma 
such words, for instance, as the following : " Yours of the 15th 
inst. came safely to hand yesterday ; and I am glad to learn 
trom it," &c. ; or, " Your welcome letter of the 10th ult was 
received in due course of mail, and would have been answered 
sooner had it not been," &c. 

Besides this, it is customary for a person answering a business or 
official letter to embody in his opening sentence a statement of what ho 
understands it to contain ; as in the following, which also illustrates tb« 
profose use of form and titles in official communications :— • 

DEPAKmSNT OF StATB, 

Waskin^ftan, April 28, 1854 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, has had 
the honor to receive the note of Mr. — — , her Britannic Majesty's En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, of the 2lBt instant, ac- 
ccHnpanied by the declaration of her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in r^ard to the rule which will 
for tiie present be observed towards those Powers with which she is at 
peace, in the existing war with Russia. 

§ 432. Manual Execution. — By complying with the fol- 
lowing suggestions, the 'student will ensure neatness in making 
copies of his letters and other compositions : — 

Draw two light pencil lines parallel wilh the left edge of the page, 
the first about half an inch, the second an iQch and a half, distant from 
it. Commence your c(Hnposition, and every successive paragraph, on 
the inner marginal line ; but let the body of your writing rest on the 
outer one. When you have completed a page, erase the marginal lines 
neatly with india-rubber. When a letter is not long enough to fill a 
page, it should not be commenced on the first line, but at such a diek 
tance from it as will leave an equal space above and below. 

§ 433. Date, — The date of a letter, which should always 
6e distinctly stated, must stand at the right of the first lino. 
It consists of the name of the place where it is written, the 



what is always proper at the oatset ? Giye examples Besides this, what is it cnitomflry 
Ibr % person answering a business or official letter to embody in the opening senteooef 
OiT* an example. 

{ 482. "What soggestions are made, for the purpose of ensuring neatness! 

{ 43a Describe the date of a letter. Wheve does it stand ? 



1 
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month, day of the month, and year: as, MohUe^ Augtut 
26, 1854. 

§ 434. Address, — The address of a letter is found on the 
next line below the date, at the left side. It contains, in the 
first line, the name and title of the party written to ; and, on 
the second, the words, " Sir," " Dear Sir," " My dear Sir," 
for a gentleman,— or, " Madam," " Dear Madam," " My dear 
Madam," for a married lady, — according to the degree of 
intimacy. 

An unmarried lady is best addressed in a single line: 
" Miss ;" " Dear Miss ;" or, " My dear Miss ^," 

In addressing a business firm, place on the first Ijne its 
proper style and title ; and, on the second, the word '' Gen- 
tlemen " or ^^ Ladies," according to the sex of the parties com- 
posing it. 

A relative is properly addressed by the name that indi- 
cates the relationship ; as, " My dear Father," " My dear 
Grandson," " My dear Sister ; " or, a relative of the same 
age, or a friend, may be addressed by the Christian name, if 
intimacy will allow it ; as, " My dear William," " My dear 
Julia." 

Some prefer placing the first line, containing the name and title of 
the party addressed, at the bottom of the letter instead of the top, as 
above suggested. 

Examples of proper forms of date and address follow ; the pupil will 
do well to observe their punctuation : — 



Messrs. Davis <b Clapp : 
Gentlemen, 



1*78 Greenwich St, New-York, ) 
Sept 1, 1854. ) 



Hon. K S. Norton, 

Canal Com. of the State of N. T. : 
Sir, 



Jackson, N. C, ) 
2d Sept, 1854 y 



f 484. Where Is the address of a letter found ? Describe it How ia an unmarried 

lady best addressed f Describe the address of a business jSrm ? How is a relatiye 

■woperly addressed ? Where do some prefer placing the first line containing the name 

and title of the party addressed ? Give some examples of proper forms of date and 
address. 
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Rev. James Norton, D. D. : 
Bey. and dear Sir, 



P. O., Tenn., ) 
September 8, 1854. ) 



Steamer Washington, ) 
Miss. Biyer, Sept 4th, *54. f 



Stewart L. Roy, Esq. : 
Dear Sir, 



Mesdames K dis J. Lacretelle : 
Ladies, 



IfisB R A. Tompkins : 
My dear Friend, 



Boston, Aug. 20, '64» 



N. 0., Ang. 26, 1864. 



§ 435. Stihscriptian. — By the subscription of a letter is 
meant that clause or sentence at the end which contains the 
terms of affection or respect, and the signature. Different 
forms are appropriate, according to the relative position of 
the writer and the person addressed. A few of the most 
oommon are subjoined. It will be seen at once in what case 
each is appropriate. Observe the punctuation, as before. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Tour obedient serrant, 

Geo. H. Smith. 



Allow me to sabscribe myself 

Your obliged <fe obt seryt, 

Thomas De«n. 



With my best wishes for your welfare, I remain 
Your smoere Mend, 

Benben H. a Wells. 



Hoping to hear from yon without delay, I remain 
Yours Ac, 

S. Wellman Brown. 

§4SB. WhatismMuitbjthesabaerlptionof aletter? Towhatmut ibe raliicclp' 
Hon be appropriate ? Glye ezampl«a. 

16 

i 

i 
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With my b«t love to all, I am, as ever; 
Your affectionate daughter, 
Helen. 



Rest assured, dear madam, that your long continued kindness iril 
not be forgotten, but will eyer conmiand the gratitude and Bervice of 

Tours most respectKilly A tn^, 

Horace BL Hinman, 



Whaterer may betide, you have the warm and earnest sympathy of 

Tour Mthfid A affectionate cousin, 

Jane. 



llie undersigned has the honor to avail himself of this opporfcunxtj 
to renew to the Secretary of 6tate of the United States the assurance of 
his distinguished consideration. 

John F. Crampton. 
Hon. W. It. Harcy, Secretary of State, ^c 

§ 436. We subjoin four specimens of the different kinds 
of letters. The first is a business letter, given by a person of 
known responsibility to a friend, to enable the latter to pro- 
cure goods on time. It is commonly called a letter of credit 
The second is a letter of introduction. The third is a letter 
of friendship, from Campbell to the poet Thomson, descrip- 
tiye of a visit to FingaPs Cave. The fourth is in a more 
familiar style, being one of Moore's letters to his mother. 
The student is particularly re<juested to notice their charao^ 
teristics. 

Na 1. Letixb of Credit. 

GoboiKi Oanada Wert, ) 
September li^ 1854 f 
Gentlemen, 

Fleeae deUyer to Bichard Beny, of this place, goodi^ silks, and merohandise^ to aoy 
Bnumnt not exceeding five thousand dollars; and I will hold mjaelf aoooimtalde to 
jroii fbr the payment of the same, in case Mr. Berry shonld fidl to make pe^meot 
UiflreftMr. 

You win please to notify me of the amount for which yon may.giye him erdHt. 
■ad, if defiiiilt should be made in the payment, let me know it immediately. 
I am, gentlemen, your mort obt servant, 

Johm 
^■•ao Smith & Oa, 
No. as Broadway, N. Y. 
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Na 2. Lbitbb of IimoDuonoN. 

Si Lonlfl, Jul 8^ 1851 
My de«r Sir, -^ «* 

Allow me to introdnoe to jou my Mend, Ottiis Johnaon, a dlstingnlBhed teachet 

of ihJs pleoe, who yisits joar dty for the purpose of maJdng himself acquainted with 

the system of instructl<ni pnrsaed in yonr common sohooISL He is one whose life thus 

ftr has been devoted to the caose of education, and whose eflbrts have already been 

■IgnaDy blessed to hnndreds of oar yonih. Any aid, therefone^ that yoa may be able 

to render him in the prosecution of his inqniries^ will be a servioe to our whole oom- 

munlty, as well as a personal ft vor to 

Yours very truly, 

Henxy F. Qnlnn. 
Joseph R Stai7, Esq^ 

14 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 



No. 8 

«. 10th day of 

Sept !«, 178& 



Thnle^ Wildest Shon, 10th day of lOie ^irvest Stom ; ) 



My dear Friend, 

I have deferred answering your very welcome ftvor tiU I could inform yon of the 
accomplishment of my long meditated tour through the Western Ldea. Though I have 
been disappointed in my expectations of seeing St Kilda, yet I have no reason to be 
dissatisfied with my short voyage, having vidted the ftmous Stafft and leolmkill, so 
much admired by your countrymen. I bad formed, as usual, very sanguine ideas of 
the hi4)pinees I should eqjoy in beholding wonders so new to me. I was not in the 
least disappointed. The grand regularity cf Staffii, and the venerable ruins of lona, 
filled me with anotfons of pleasure to which I had been hitherto a stranger. It was 
not merely the gratiflcation of curiosity ; for these two idands are marked with a grand 
speclra of beauty, besides their novelty, and a remarkable difference from all the other 
islands among the HebridesL In short, when I looked into the cave of StafRs, I regret' 
ted nothing but that my friend was not there toa 

Staffo, the nearest to Mull, and the most admiraUe of all the Hebrides, Is but a 
small island, but exceedingly fertile. From one point to another, it is probably an Eug> 
Ush mile. The shore is boisterous and rooky near the sea ; but at the distance of twenty 
yards from its rugged base, it rises for thirty or forty feet into a smooth, stony, plain, 
gradually sloping to the bottom of the rocks, which rise perpendicularly toa vast 
height, and form the walls of the island. On the top of these are rich plahis of graas 
and com, in tte centre of which stands a lonely hut, in appearance very like the abode 
of a hermit or savage. 

The walls of the island (for so I beg leave to denominate the rocks that form its 
aides) are truly wonderfhl They are divided into natural pillars^ of a triangular shapOi 
These pillars are not a random curiosity, broken and Irregular. They are as exa<^ 
similar and well proportioned, as if the hand of an artist had carved them out on the 
walls with a chiaeL The range of them is so very long and ste€|> that we cannot admit 
the Idea of their being wrought by human handa There is a wildness and sublimity 
in them beycmd what art can produce ; and we are so struck with its r^nlarity that we 
oan hardly allow Nature the merit of such an artificial work. Certain it is, if Art ac- 
complished such a curiosity, she has handled instruments more gigantic than any which 
n« used at present ; and if Nature designed the pUlars, she has bestowed more geometry 
fMi the rocks of Staflh, than on any of her works so stupendous in size. The cave Of 
Stafik la at least three hundred feet long, lined with long stripes of pillais of the sama 
kind, and bung at the top with stones of an exact figure of five stdesi The heig^ is 
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wrenty fiset, so that, beioi; very wide, it appe*n like a very large Gothic imtfawfnil 
Its arch is gradnally narrowed at the top, and its base, except the footpath on <»e aidft 
Is the sea which comes in. We entered the month of the care with a peal of bagpipea^ 
which made a most tremendons echa 

loolmkill is venerable for being the barial-place of forty-eight Scotch, aad eight 
Danish kinga, whose tombs we saw, Ocr voyage lasted three days. I slept the first 
night at Icolmklll, the second at Tiree, and the thhrd again at Mnll. 

If I had room, I would scribble down an elegy, composed a few days after my ani< 

val in Mull flrom Glasgow ; bat yon see I have clattered away all my paper upon StaflSi 

I depend upon your good-natnie to ezcnse my prolix description, and the lllegiUa 

flonwling of yoor very sincere friend, 

Lb Oamtt.t.» 
Mb James Thomaon, London. 



No. 4 

Aboard Ihe Boston, ) 

Sandy Hook, thirty miles from New York, V 
Friday, May U, 1804. ( 

Xy darling Motner, 

I wrote to yon on my arrival at New York, where I have been nearly a week, and 
am now returned aboard the frigate, which but waits a fidr wind to sail for Norfolk. 
The Halifax packet is lying alongside of us, and I shall take the opportunity of sending 
this letter by her. At New York, I was made happy by my £sither^8 letter of the SStii 
January, and dear Eaters of the 80th, which make four in all that I have received from 
Home. I had so very few opportunities at Bermuda, and they were attended with so 
much uncertainty, that I fear you may have suflored many an anxious moment, daring 
mother, from the interruption and delay of the few letters I could despatch to you. 
But, please Heaven I we shall soon have those barriers of distance removed; my own 
tongue shall tell you my ** travePs history,** and your heart shall go along with me over 
every billow and step of the way. When I left Bermuda, I could not help regr^ting 
that the hopes which took me thither could not be even half realized ; for I should love 
to live there, and you would like it too, dear mother : and. I think if the situation would 
give me but a fourth of what I was so deludingly taught to expect, you should all have 
some to me ; and, though set apart from the rest of the world, we should have found 
in that quiet spot, and under that sweet sky, quite enough to counterbalance what tiie 
rest of the world could give us. But I am still to seek, and can only hope that I n^y 
find at last 

The environs of New York are pretty, from the number of little, fandfiil, wooden 
houses that are scattered, to the distance of six to eight miles, round the dty; bnt 
when one reflects upon the cause of this, and that these hoif^ are the retreat of the 
ieirified, desponding, inhabitants, from the wilderness of death which every automn 
produces in the city,* there is very little pleasure in the prospect; and, notwithstand* 
tng the rich fields, and the various blossoms of their orchards, I prefer the banen 
In'eezy, rock of Bermuda, to whole continents of such dearly purchased fertility. 

While in New York^ I employed my time to advantage in witnessing all the novel* 
lies possible. I saw young M. Buonaparte, and felt a slight shock of an earthquake 
which are two things I could not often m/Mt with upon XJsher^sQnay. From Norfolk 
X intend going to Baltimore and Washington ; if possible, also to Philadelphia and Boa* 
ton, from thence to HalifSiix. From Hali&x I hope to set sail, tn the cabin whex« I now 



W*I» ^kTSTliS^S/^ *** ^® y*"*"" *^*'^' ^***» at th» tua« this latter WM wiittra, pnvirfM ft 
^ ■ •^•**' <w !••■ «xt«Bt, cveiy jear. 
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wiite tiito letter, tat the dear old Idee of the Old World again; and I think It pio1>abla 
Uiat twelve months from the time I left EngUud, will verj nearly see me on its oooita 
onoe more. • • • ' Your own, 

T. M. 

EXERCISE. 

Somewliat in the style of the above models, write a lett&b 

r)F GEEDIT, and a LETTER OF IKT&ODUCTION. 



• e • 



LESSON XOVII. 

LETTERS (continued), 

§ 437. Folding and Sealing. 

As envelopes are now generally used for endosmg letters, the most 
eonyenient mode of folding is as follows : — Aa the sheet lies before yon, 
torn np the bottom until its edge exactly lies npon the edge at the top, 
and make a fold in the middle. The sheet is now in an oblong form. 
Bring the aide atyonr right hand to your body, and fold over abont one 
third of the letter towards the top. Finally, turn as much of the upper 
part over in the opposite direction. 

Most envelopes are self-sealing; that is, are fiimished with a glutin- 
ous substance, which, on being moistened, answers the purpose of a 
seal. When this convenience is wanting, a wafer is generally used ; in 
which case, care must be taken not to make it so wet as to spread and 
Boil the adjacent parts. The use of the wafer, however, imphes haste ; 
and those who study etiquette, almost without exception, give the pre- 
ference to sealing-wax. Indeed, according to Lord Chesterfield, the use 
of the wafer is open to a still more serious objection than the mere im- 
plying of haste. This nobleman is said, on having received a letter 
sealed with the ol^noxious article in question, to have remarked with 
some indignation, " What does the feUow mean by sending me his cwn 
spittle f" 

If no envelope is used, but the old-fashioned mode of folding is follow- 

$487. What are now gena-ally nsed for enclosing letters? Describe the most ooiv 
yeniont mode of folding. With what ae most envelopes fbrnished f When this con- 
Tenience is wanting, what is generally nsed t In the nse of the wafer, what mnst be 
avoided ? To what do those who stady etiquette give the preference ? Why? What 
was Lord Ghesterfleld*s objection to the wafer? If the old-ftshioned mode of folding 
is Ih&owed, what mnst be avoided in putting on the seal ? 
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•d, be c«r«fti] that the seal, whether wax or wafer, is so plaood, that tin 
opening of the letter will not render any part of the writing illegible^ 

§ 438. Superscription. — The superscription of a letter is 
the direction on the outside, consisting of the name of the per- 
Bon addressed, and the place and state in which he lives. 

In directing, be careful not to apply to a person two titles that mean 
the same thing ; as, Mr. Robert Jones, £sq. ; Ihr, Edward Sayre, M. JX 
In the first example, either Mr, or E»q, should be omitted; and, in the 
last, either Ih. or Jf. 2). 

When a letter is not sent by mail, but is taken by private hand, it is 
customary to acknowledge the favor by placing on the outside, at the 
lower comer on the left, the bearer's name, in s(Hne such expression ai 

the foUowing:— «Po/t<«i«M of Mr. **; " Ckntrtety of Mr%, "; 

« Favored by Miu **, 

A letter of introduction should contain, in the sane position as the 
above, the name of the person introduced, in some such form as the 
following: — " Introducing Mr. " ; " To introduce Mr. — —" 

§ 439. A short letter is called a Note. 

Business notes have the same form as letters. Ifotes of mvitation 
should be written on small sheets, called, from the use to which they 
are appropriated, note-paper. 

It is customary, in writing notes, to use the 8d person instead of both 
the 1st and 2d, as in the example given below. Care must be taken to 
avoid the common error of introducing the 1st or 2d person, after the 
8d has been thus employed ; as in the following: ** Mrs. White pretenU 
her complimeiUs to Mr. Roy, and solicits the pleasure of your [instead of 
his"] company on Monday eveninff, the 4th inst. 

In notes, the oldest or only daughter of a family is addressed as 

Miss , no other name being used ; when there are other daughters, 

they are distinguished by their Christian names. If Mr. David Temple, 
for instance, has three daughters, Caroline, Mary, and Cornelia, the first 
b properly addressed as Miss Temple ; the second, as Miss Mary Temple ; 
and the third, as Miss Cornelia Temple. On the dealh or marriage of 

§ 488. What Is meant by the sapencriptioxi of a letter ? In directbig, what most we 
sToid? Glye exampleai When a letter Is taken bj private hand, hoi? is it ci»> 
Unatry to acknowledge the fliTor ? What should a letter of introduction contain on the 
tMok, besides the saperscription ? 

1 489. What is a note? What form have business notes? On what should notes 
of Invitation be written ? In what person does the writer speak of Iiimself ? In wlia^ 
'^^ P*"**^ addressed? Against what common error is the writer cautioned ? In 
twtes. how is the oldest daughter of a flimily addressed ? How, the other dangfaten! 
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Ckroline, Mary b6eom«8 MiflB Temple ; and, on. that of both Caroline and 
Mary, Cornelia assumes Uie title in question. 

A few forms, with their appropriate replies, may be of service. 

nnriTATxoNS. bxplcbb. 

No, 1. No, 1. 

Mtsl Dnnn presents her eompllments to Mr. and Mrs. Baker accept with plea*- 

. and Mrs. Baker, and solicits the pleas- nre Mrs. Dunn's polite invitation for th« 



ore of their company on Taesday evening; 12th inst 
Ibe 12th inst 

S3 Broadway, Jay st;. 

Sept & Sept 9. 

No. 2. No, %,—A Bsffret. 

Mr. Bristow reqaests Uie pleasnre of the Mr. Marshall regrets that a preyioni 

Hon. Mr. MarshaU^s company at dinnw on engagement will deprive him of tii« 

Wednesday next, at 4 o^cfock. pleasnre of aoceptingMr. Bristow^s invi- 
tation to dinner for Wednesday next 

7 Greene st, Astor Honse, 

Sept i. Sept 5. 

No, 8. No. 8.— -4 B^ret. 
l&T. W. F. Cameron presents his respects Miss Lydla Bryant presents ha oom- 
to IdOas Lydla Bryant, and begs that he pliments to Mr. W. F. Cameron, and re- 
may be allowed to wait on her this evening grets that sickness in her &mlly wUl pre- 
to title Italian Opera. vent her acceptance of his invitation for 

this evening. 

Liberty st, Montagae sqnare, 

Bept 8. Sept 8. 

riX£xvCIo£l« 

I. Write a letter to a friend in the city from some country 
retreat which you may have lately visited, remembering 
to draw up a preliminary analysis, and to follow the 
models in the last lesson, as regards date, address, &c. 

IX. Write a note requesting the loan of a volume from a 
friend. 

III. Write a note accepting a friend's invitation to tea. 



• •• 



LESSON XOVIII. 

NAB.RATIVES. 

§ 440. A Narrative is a composition which consists, for 
the most part, of ^n account of real facts or events; but into 

CHve an example. On the death or marriage of the oldest dangbtor, how Is the seoond 
to^htei addressed ? Give the form of a note of invitation, and the reply. 
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whioby description, argamenty ezposition, or speculatioo. may 
also be introduced. 

§ 441. Narratives are divided into Histories Biographiefi 
Obituaries, Voyages, Travels, and Anecdotes. 

§ 442. A History is an account of facts or events pertain 
ing to distinguisbed places or objects, to communities, nations 
or states. A detached portion of history, confined to any par 
tieular era or event, is known as an Historical Sketch. 

The difference between a history and annak is, that the latter 
merely enumerate events in chronological order, without admitting any 
observations on the part of the writer ; whereas history has less r^ard 
to the order of time, and allows the writer to investigate eauses and 
effects, and to introduce other matter connected with the subject 

§ 443. A history, to be good, must be true and interesting. 

The first essential is truth. The writer must present a faithftil ac- 
count of what has taken place, or his work is valueless. All prejudice 
must be laid aside. Kothing must be concealed, nothing exaggerated. 
All available sources of information must be explored, and whatever 
bears on the subject in hand must be brought to light. In cases ci 
doubtful or conflicting testimony, the rules of evidence mxist be care- 
fdlly weighed, and truth ensured at the expense of every other eon 
sideration. * 

In the second place, a good history must be interestuig. Mudi de- 
pends on the manner of the historian. Whatever the nature of the 
events he records, however great his research or accurate his state- 
ments, if his style is dry, dull, or lifeless, he can not hope to gain the 
£avor of his readers. He should aim at simplicity, clearness, and 
strength; but, when he is dwelling on those splendid achievements 
which at intervals have spread a glorious refulgence over the page of 
history, with his subject he naturally rises to subUmity. 

The English language has produced many historians of the first 
ank ; among whom, Robertson, Hume, and Gibbon, are worthy of spe- 

{ 44a What is a namifief 

{ 441. Into what are Auratlyes divided ? 

$ 442. What Ib a history ? What is an historical sketch ? Define the difBareiiee ^ 
tween a history and annals. 

§448. What two things are essential to a good history? To ^Dsnre truth, whiri 
must the writer do ? What is the second essentia! of a good history f On what does 
mach depend? At what should the historian aim? When does he naturally rise ts 
«ablimlt7 r Mention some of the prominent English historiansi Mention those dl» 
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dal mentioxL Amerioan literature can boast of three names equally 
great, — Bancroft, Hildreth, and Prescott The style of the latter ia 
justly regarded as a model of historical writing, as well from its pnrity 
and beauty as from the absorbing interest with which it invests what- 
ever he treats. 

The North American Review makes the following remarks, on Pres- 
oott^s style, which are worthy of being added, as likely to convey a Just 
idea of wbat a good historical style should be: — 

** Mr. Prescott is not a mannerist In style, and does not deal in elalxwate, antithetical, 
frioely-balanced periods. His sentences are not cast in the same artificial monld, nor is 
there a perpetual recurrence of the same forms of expression, as in the writings of John- 
eon or Gibbon; nor have they that satin-like smootlmess and gloss for which Robertson 
Is so remarkable. The dignified simplicity of his style is still fiirther removed from any 
thing like pertness, smartness, or affectation ; from tawdry gmn-flowers of rhetoric, and 
brass-gilt ornaments ; from those fantastic tricks with language which bear the same 
relation to good writing that vaulting and tumbling do to walking. It Is perspicuous, 
flexible, and natural, sometimes betraying a want Of high finish, but always manly, 
always correct,— neyei: feeble, and never infiated. He does not darkly Indnuate state- 
ments, or leave his reader to infer facts. Indeed, it may be said of his style, that it has 
DO marked character at all. Without ever offending the mind or the ear, it has nothing 
that attracts observation to it, simply as a style. It is a transparent medium, through 
yrhioh we see the Ibnn and movement of the writer's mind. In this respect, we may 
compare it with the manners of a well-bred gentleman, which have nothing so peouliav 
as to awaken attention, and which, from their very ease and simplicity, enable the es- 
sential qualities of the understanding and character to be more clearly discerned." 

§ 444. A Biography is an account of the life of an individu- 
al. When the chief incidents only are touched upon, it is 
called a Biographical Sketch. The style recommended in the 
last paragraph for history is also appropriate to biography. 
The writer should avoid a tendency to minuteness of uninter- 
esting detail, and exaggerated praise of the person of whose 
life he is treating. 

§ 445. The third variety of narrative is the Ohituary, 
which is a notice of a person's death, accompanied with a 
brief sketch of his life and character. Obituaries are gener- 
ally written by friends of the deceased, in whom, as in the 



tingufshed in American literature. What is said of Prescott's style? In what tenm 
does the North American Beyiew speak of it ? 

{ 444. What Is a biography Y What is a biographical sketch ? What style is ap- 
jNTopriato to bii^raphy? Against what tendency should the biographer be on hla 
guard ? * 

§445. What is the third variety of narrative? What is an obituary? By whom 
aro obituaries generally written? What, therefore, fi the natural tendency ia tlio 

16* 
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biographer, there is a natural tendency to exaggerate fhi 
abilities and virtues of those whose memory they would pre* 
serve. Such exaggeration fails of its object, being readily de- 
tected, and in that case not only losing its effect, but actually 
offending the reader. In this, as in every other species of 
narrative, truth should be the primary object. 

§ 446. Travels constitute the fourth kind of narrative. 

They may be defined as an account of incidents that have 

happened, and observations that have been made, during a 

journey ; and form one of the most entertaining and popular 

departments of literature. 

Narration oooBtitutes the greater part of a book of travels ; but de> 
Bcriptioii and the other elements of composition may also be introduced, 
in a greater or leas degree. Keen powers of observation are essential to 
the writer in this department of composition. His style should be yaried 
to suit the*different objects and incidents he is called on successively to 
describe ; ornamented or simple, sublime or sparkling with humor, aa 
occasion may require. To awaken interest in his readers, he should se- 
lect new and important subjects only, and exhibit them in their most 
striking light. 

§ 447. The fifth class comprises Voyages ; which resem- 
ble travels in every respect, except that the incidents they re- 
late are such as have happened to one passing by water be- 
tween countries remote from each other. As regards style, 
the same principles apply as in the case of travels. j- 

§ 448. The last variety of narrative we shall here mention, 
IS the Anecdote. This term is derived from two Greek words 
(a privative and IkSotos, given outy made public) ; and was 
originally applied to an historical fact not generally known, 



writers of obitaaries? Wbat is said of sach exaggeration? In all the varieties of 
narratiye, what should be the primary object? 

§ 446. What constitate the fonrth Mnd of narrative ? What is meant by U^wi* f 
What constitutes the greater part of a book of travels? What else may be Intrch 
dacea ? What is essential to success in the writing of travels ? What style is moat 
effactive for them f What subjects sbonid be selected by the writers of travels ? 

$447. What is the fifth division of narratives? In what do voyages differ from 
travels? What style Is recommended for voyages ? 

%44S. What is the last variety of narrative mentioned? Prom what is the 
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when promulgated for the first time. As now osed, however, 
tills term signifies an account of an interesting detached inci- 
dent, particularly one connected with the career of some distin^ 
guished person. The point of an anecdote should not be ob- 
Boured by too many words. . 

§ 449. The only example it is thought necessary to pre- 
sent, is one of the anecdote. The other varieties form so 
tonsiderable a portion of the current literature of the day that 
the student can hardly go amiss for suitable models. 

AinBCfDOTB OF DB. ISANKLDC 

Long alter the Tictories of WaBhlngton over the French and BngliBh had mads 
his luune familiar to all Europe, Dr. Franklin ofaanoed to diue with the TgngH«h and 
£*rench ambassadors ; when, as nearly as the precise words can be recollected, the 
fii^owing toasts were drunk : — 

"England— The Sun whose bri^t beams enlighten and fructify the remotest cor- 
ners of the earth.** 

The French ambassador, filled with national pride^ bnt too polite to dispute the pre- 
Tious toast, drank the following: — 

" Fkanob— The Moon whose mild, steady, and cheering rays, are the delight of all 
nations, consoling them in darkness, and making their dreariness beautlAiL" 

Dr. Franklin then arose, and, with his usual dlgntfled simplicity, said:— 

** GxQSGB Washington— The Joshtta who conmianded the Sun and Moon to stand 
atm; and tbey obeyed him.** 

EXERCISE. 

I. Write, in your own language, an Anecdote of Richard 
the Lion-hearted. 

IL Write, in your own language, an Anecdote of Philip of 
Macedon, from the following heads : — 

A Macedonian soldier had so distinguished himself by eztraordiniffy acts of Talor as 
to gain the &yor of King Philip and many marks of royal approbation. 

This soldier was once shipwrecked ; and, being cast ashore with scarcely a sign of 
life, was reyived only by tho care and tenderness of a Macedonian, whose lands were 
contiguous to the sea, and who hastened to his reliefl Placed in this good man*s bed, 
carefiilly nursed, and freely supplied with the necessaries of life, the shipwrecked sol- 
dier found himseli; at the expiration of forty days, sufScIently recovered to be able to 
resume Mb Journey. He left with loud protestati<Mis ot gratitude to his kind host ; and, 
Informing the latter of his influence with the king, promised that his first care should 
be to secure from the royal bounty a munificent reward for one who had so generously 
bcArfended him in time of need. 

■ ■ I I I til II ■ < 

aaeedota derived ? To what was this term originally appliod ? As now used, what 
ioes it signify ? What is the effect of too many words In an anecdote f 
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In mlity, hotreTer, be -was filled with base capiditf, and nngnteAiIij reaolTed U 
proenre for himself the gronnds of his bene&ctor. Shortly after, he presented himself 
bflfcra the king; and, reoonnting his misfortunes and at the same time his aerrieei^ 
begged that Philip wonld give him an estate, and specified that of his entertainer si 
one which wonld be peculiarly acceptable. Ignorant of the circontstancea, Philip in- 
oooslderatelj granted the request 

The soldier immediately returned, and, driving out his preserver with violence^ 
cclxed on the property in question. The latter, stung to the heart by this unparalleled 
ingratitude, boldly approached the king, and laid the whole case before him. FhSip^ 
Ikndfaig, on examination, the story to be true, lamented his own inconsiderate ac^ 
crdered the property to be restored, made the suffering complainant a munificent 
present, and, seizing the base soldier, confiscated his goods, and had the woids na 
VMQMJL'oruh orar branded on liis forehead. 

[Close with remarks on the king*s justioe.] 
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LESSON XCIX. 

EXERCISE IN BIOGRAPHY. 

V 

From the following points, draw up two Biographical 
Sketches, one of Alfred the Great, and the other of William 
the Conqueror. If further information is needed, any history 
will supply it 

ALFSBD THE OBBAT. 

Introduction — Responsibility resting on kings — =How much 
the happiness or misery of their subjects depends on them— 
How some kings abuse their opportunities of doing good, 
while others are incalculable blessings to the lands they rule— 
How it was in the case of Alfred, 

Born 849, at Wantage in Berkshire — son of Ethelwolf , 
his mother was Osburgh, daughter of Oslao, butler to Ethel- 
wolf, but well descended. 

His early education neglected — ^his natural thirst for 
knowledge — skilled in bodily exercises. 

His enemies, the Danes : i. e, the people of Scandinavia 
(Sweden, Denmark, and Norway). Commander of his brother's 
armies — ^recommends a navy. 
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Losseft and reverses of fortune — anecdote of the burnt 
cakes — ^visit in disguise to the Danish camp-— defeat of the 
Danes — baptism of Guthrum — Alfred's power increases. — 
Peace during the last two years of his reign — dies 901. 

His character — ^learning — ^piety — habits — ^political institu- 
tions — ^patronage of learned men — division of England into 
counties, hundreds, tithings, &c. 

WILLIAM TEDE G0NQT7EB0S. 

Introduction — some kings seem to have been chosen by 
Providence as instruments for effecting mighty changes in 
nations — the case with William the Conqueror — ^intermixture 
of Normans with Saxons produced the English nation of the 
present day. 

Whose son ? — ^his title to the English throne — his rival — 
the invasion of England — the number of William's army — 
where he landed. 

Harold's title to the crown — ^proposals made by William 
to Harold the night before the battle. 

The battle and its circumstances — death of Harold, and 
victory of William — 14th October, 1066. Extinction of the 
Saxon rule — submission of the clergy. 

Coronation — oath — ^return to Normandy — Effects of his 
absence — Conspiracy of the English — return of William, and 
treatment of the rebels and English clergy. 

Destined to vexation and trouble — ^his children — anecdote 
of their quarrels. 

Insurrection in Normandy — conduct of the queen, daugh- 
ter of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders — rebellion quelled by an 
English army. 

Death of Queen Matilda — ^insurrection in Maine aided by 
the King of France. 

Invasion of France by William — accident which caused 
the death of the king in 1087. 

Character — changes produced in England during his reign 
— ^Relations between the Saxons and the Norman^ — changes 
in the language. 
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LESSON 0. 

FICTION. 

§ 450. Fiction is that branch of composition which eo& 
sists in the narration of imaginary incidents. With this na^ 
ration, descriptions of material objects, of natural scenery, and 
of persons, are generally combined. 

It will be seen that the difference between the narrative and the fio- 
tion lies in the character of the incidents they respectively relate ; the 
former being limited to snch as are true, while those of the latter ero 
created either wholly or in part by the imagination. We say in part, 
for fictions may be founded on fact, historical events being often taken 
as the baius of such compositions. If the details have been invented by 
the author, if imaginary conversations, characters, oi scenes, are intro- 
duced, it is sufficient to constitute a fiction. 

§ 451 . The chain of incidents on which a fiction is founded, 
is called its Plot. A plot should not be glaringly improb- 
able ; it should be moral, consistent in all its parts, and so 
managed as to keep alive the reader's interest throughout 
This is often ensured by reserving some important denouement 
for the last. 

§ 452. Next to a good plot, nothing is more necessary to 
success in fictitious composition than a striking and life-like 
portraiture of character. Individual peculiarities of mind 
and manners must be carried out. Whatever the personages 
introduced say or do, must strictly harmonize with the char- 
acter assigned them by the writer. 

§ 453. Fictitious compositions constitute one of the most 

S 450. What is fiction ? With this narration, what are generally combined ? Wbtk 
oontteitutes the difference between a narrative and a fiction ? On what may fictions be 
fbanded ? What are often taken as a basis for them ? In such cases, what is sofflcient 
to constitute a fiction ? 

§ 461. What is meant by the plot of a fictitious oomposition ? What is essential 
with respect to a plot ? How is the reader's interest often kept alive to the end ? 

H 402. Next to a good plot, what is most important to success in fictitious oompfh 
lltlpn f What is meant by this f 

f 4Ba Explain how fictitious compositions exert a powerAil influ<mcc on the monli 
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important departments of literature. Obtaining greater cur- 
rency than almost any other kinds of writing, and famishing 
food, as they do, to a great extent, for the imaginations of the 
young, they exert a powerful influence on the morals and taste 
of a nation. That this influence should be cast on the side of 
morality and truth, is all-important. 

In the hands of judicions writers who feel the responsibility of their 
position, fiction becomes an important instrument of good. It furnishes 
one of the best channels for conveying instruction, for showing the 
errors into which we are betrayed by our passions, for tendering yirtue 
attractive and vice odious. Accordingly, we find that the wisest of 
men, in all ages, have used fables and parables as vehicles of moral in- 
struction. It must be observed, however, that, while fiction, as shown 
above, may be an effective instrument of good, it is no less powerful an 
agent of evil, when diverted from its proper use, and made to teach a 
false moral or pander to the baser passions. No ordinary responsibility, 
therefore, rests on the writer in this department of composition. 

§ 454. The principal forms in which fiction appears are 
Tales, Novels, Komances, and Dialogues. 

The first three of these are closely related ; the diffdirence 
between them is as follows. The Tale is short and simple, 
and admits of comparatively few characters ; it is told without 
much regard to keeping the reader in suspense, and often has 
but little depth of plot or importance of denouement. The 
Nwel and the Romance, on the contrary, admit of every pos- 
sible variety of character, and a£ford the greatest scope for 
exciting the interest of the reader by a rapid succession of 
events, an involvement of interests, and the unravelling of in- 
tricacies of plot. The Novel, though thus like the Eomance 
in its main features, differs from the latter in that it aims at 
the delineation of social manners, or the development of a 
story founded on the incidents of ordinary life, or both to- 
gether ; whereas the Komance is based on incidents, not mere- 

■ — ■ — n 

and taste of a nation. In the hands of judicious writers, what does fiction become! 
Show how it is made an instniment of good. On the other hand, show how it may bo 
attended with the most pemicioos effects. 

% 451 What are the principal forms in which fiction appears ? What are the dUh 
tingoishtng features of the tale, the novel, and the romance ? What word is commonly 
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Ij improbable, bat altogether wild and oat of the oommos 
course of life at the present day,— on legends of bygone age!^ 
heroic exploits of former times, supernatural events, and vaga- 
ries of the imagination in general. In all three, the plot may 
be unfolded, at least in a measure, by means of conversations 
between the characters introduced. 

TI19 word ttory is commonly used as synonymous with ttde. Proper- 
ly speftkiug, however, this term is applied to any narratLve of past 
events, real or fictitious. We speak of " the story of Joseph," and " the 
■tory ot the Forty Tliieves." 

A Dialogue is a fictitious conversation between two or 
more persons. 

Dialogues have been used with great success, particularly by the 
ancients, as a convenient form for the discussion of serious topics con- 
nected with criticism, morals, and philosophy. Well conducted, they 
are peculiarly entertaining to the reader ; as they not only afford him 
a full view of the subject in all its relations, but at the same time please 
him with their easy conversational style, and their display of well-sup- 
ported characters. But, to be thus effective, a dialogue must show in a 
striking light the character and manners of the several speakers, must 
adapt to these their thoughts and expressions respectively, — ^in a word, 
must be a spirited representation of a real <^nversation. 

In this difficult branch of composition, few have equalled Plato, in 
whose mind soundness of judgment seems to have been combined in an 
unprecedented degree with richness of imagination. Socrates is one of 
his prominent characters. This sage, whom he reveres as a philosopher 
and loves as his master, is represented as conversing with the sophists 
on various topics ; as asking them questions which bear on the point 
without their perceiving it, founding new interrogatories on the an- 
swers received, and thus leading them on xmtil they suddenly find 
themselves involved in difficulties and absurdities, and are obliged, by 
the admissions they have made, to own the falsity of their own position 
and the correctness of their adversary's. This mode of reasoning has 



used as synonymoiis with tale f What two-fold signiflcation has this term story f D* 
luatrate each. What is a dialogue ? ' For what have dialogues been used ? What reii> 
ders them, when well oondacted, peculiarly entertaining to the reader. To be effective, 
what is easentlal with respect to a dialogue ? Who is distinguished for his skill In thifc 
aepartment of composition? Who constitutes one of Plato's prominent charactenf 
I>e8cribe the Socratlc mode of reasoning as represented in Plato's dialogues. What is 
taeant by a Socratic dialogue? What otiier kind of dialogue is mentioned? Whrf 
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benoe been OAlled Soeratic ; and a Soeratio dialogue is one in whioh it 
bporaaed. 

There are ako lighter dialogues, in which wit and humor play tax 
Important part, and which are designed principally to satirize the fol- 
lies of the day. These, Lucian, among the ancients, carried to a high 
d^ree of perfection. In modem times, we have few specimens either of 
the lighter or the graver kind, that can be said to possess superior merit; 
the difficulty of this style of composition seems to haye brought it into 
disfayor with the majority of writers. 

§ 455. An extended dialogae, consisting of different soenea 
accommodated to action, and participated in by a number of 
characters, who appear and disappear at intervals as may be 
necessary for the development of the plot, is called a Drama. 
Dramas are written in either prose or poetry, but generally 
the latter; for which reason, we shall at present postpone 
their consideration. 

§ 456. We subjoin a specimen of the tale,— one, however, 
in which, by reason of its brevity, there is necessarily but 
little plot. In tales of any length, description may be intro- 
duced with effect. 

OAXDINAL BIGHKUDED's OmST. 

Oardinal de Bichelien has always been considered a great minister, and on some 
•cooimts he well deserved the name. He rendered an immense service to monarchj, 
in despatching the last heads of the feudal hydra, and literature owes him much for 
the establishment of the French Academy. Although himself but an Indifferent 
writer, he was ever ready to encourage the arts, and paid liberally for the efforts ol 
others. The Cardinal, however, could not endure that his acts should be made the 
subject of comment, particularly since some of them were of a character not calcu- 
lated to elicit very warm commendation from lovers of morality. The more power- 
ful. Indeed, occasionally indulged in freedom of s^ech; but woe to the humble 
individual that was indiscreet enough publicly to find fault with the peccadilloes of 
his Eminence. With such he had a summary way of privately dealing which effeo- 
tually closed their lips for the future. 

tL Dumont, a small merehant of the Hue St Denis, received one morning a letter 
dated Bueil, a little village on the outskirts of Paris, where the Cardinal had a coun- 
try-seat. This letter contained an invitation to supper for the next day with hif 
Eminence. M. Dumont could not believe his eyes ; he read the letter several timet^ 
looked at the direction, and finally concluded that he must be indeed the person to 
whom it was addressed. Amazed beyond expression, he called his wife and daugb- 

- ' — 

anetent writer excelled in it ? What has brought this kind of composition Into dbDnvof 
irlth the m^Joxitj of writers ? , 

1 456. What is a drama ? Are dramas generally written in prose, or poetry f 
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tara, to oommiiBSoAte to them bit good tottxm^. Ton may Jmaglae the Joy md pMa 

of the three womea 1 

About foor o*olock he moanted bis hone, and started for BueiL He bad scanely 
paased the subarba, when the cloads aaaomed a threatening look, and the sound ot die* 
taot thunder aonoonced the approadi cit a violent Btorm. The merchant, battac 
neglected to proTlde himself with a doak, doubled the speed of his horse. Bnt liM- 
■tonn travelled &8ter than his steed ; flashes of lightning sncceeded each other viUi 
IHghtfol rigidity, and the rain fall in torrents. Assailed by the tempest, oar hero pot 
Us hone to the gallop ; ba^at length, unable to continue his journey, he stopped lA 
ft small tavern in ICanterre. He alighted, sent his horse to the stable, and took reftiga 
in a low room, where the servantB lighted a blazing fire to dry his clothea. JHiile ha 
was warming himseli^ the door opened, and another person, also drendied with nLa, 
entered, and seated himself in the opposite comer. 

The two travellers looked at each other tar some time in sHenoe. At last, IC Do- 
mont addressed his companion with the words : " What detestable weather I " 

** It ia very bad indeed,*^ replied the strangor. **Bat it is only a shower, whidi, I 
hope, will soon pass over.^* 

** Hear," continued M. Dumont ; ** the storm increases ; peals of thunder shake the 
boose; the rain &lls in torrents : and yet I must go on." 

**8ir," said the unknown, **it must be important business that can induce you to. 
proceed on your Journey in this weather." 

** It is, indeed,*' said Dumont; ** I wHl tell you : it is no secret I am Invited to a 
■upper, this evening, with the Cardinal de Bichelieu." 

*** Ah I I know it is a difficult matter to decline such an invitation. But you have 
•till a long way to go, and how can you present yourself before his Eminence In the 
state in which you now are f " 

** His Eminence will, perhaps, appreciate my eagerness to accept his kind invitation." 

** If I did not fear to appear indiscreet, I would ask you if you ever had any tiiii^ 
to do with the Cardinal'' 

** Nothing at all I must even say that I can not account for the &vor whioh I 
have reodved." 

**The Cardinal is very Jealous of his authority ; he does not like to have his actioni 
Judged. One word sometimes is sufficient to excite his suspidon ; think well. Have 
you never given his Eminence any cause for complaint against you ? ^ 

** I think not I have been constantly occupied with my business. I have no inter- 
est in what they call politics. However, I believe that, before two or three iHends only, 
I censured the death of the Duke of Montmorency, and you would have done the same^ 
had your grandfather been the steward of that illustrious noble." 

** My dear sir, you look like an honest man. Yon have inspired me with much bi- 
terost for you ; will you listen to me then ? Do not go to BueiL*' 

** Not go to Bueil I I shall set out this instant in spite of the storm." 

** One word more, my friend, for your position interests me exceedingly ; you really 
believe that the Cardinal is expecting you to supper? Well, let ma undeceive yov 
Tou are expected, it is true, — but to be hung ! ** 

** Oh, merciftil Heaven I what do you mean ? It is impossible." 

*' I tell you again," said the stranger, ** to be hung ! " 

At these words, Dumont, shuddering with terror, drew himself near to tha un- 
known. 

" For Heaven's sake, how do you know ? " 

** I am sure of it" 

•* But what have I done to deserve such a fiuto f " 

•* I don't know ; bnt I am sui^e of what I say, for I am the one who has been 
to bang you.** 
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The p«or merebttkti pale as a corpse^ drew baok seTeral steps, and, seareelj aMe to 
qpeak,8ald: 

•• Pray tell me, rir— who are you ? " 

** The hangmaa of Parla, called by his Eminence to despatch you. Think <^ the eeiv 
▼ice I bare rendered yon, and remember that the least indiscretion on your part will 
be mymin." 

The meirchant remoonted h^ horse wttiiont waiting for the storm to abate ; and, 
drenohed to the bone, he reached Paris. Instead of repairing to his own house, he 
sought dielter with an old friend, to whom he related his adventare and.wonderfiil ea> 
oape. With the aid of money, he obtained a passport, under a fiUse name ; and, well djs> 
gnised, started for England. There be remained till the death of the Cardinal, whidi 
oecorred two years after. 

Write a Tale, founded on ineidents of your own inyen- 
tion, and conyeying the moral that appearances are deceitful. 
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LESSON CI. 



ESSAYS. 



§457. Essays constitute the fourth division of prose com- 
positions. 

The term essay literally signifies an attempt ; and is gener- 
ally applied, in literature, to productions in which a writer 
briefly sets forth his views on the leading points connected 
with a subject, without pausing to consider them carefully or 
minutely. Some writers, however, in a spirit of modesty, 
have thought proper to characterize as essays their most pro* 
found and elaborate compositions, following the example of 
Locke in his celebrated ^^ Essay on the Human Understanding ^ 
The term has thus come to have a widely extended signifi- 
cation ; and is now equally applicable to the crude exercise of 
the school-boy and the sublimest effort of the man of letters. 

S 467. What constitate the fourth dividon of prose compositions? What does the 
term eaaay literally signify f To what is it generally applied in literature ? What llave 
same writers, in a spirit of modesty, need this term to denote ? What is the eonse- 
%fteDoe^ as retards the present acceptation of the word essay t What, for the most part 
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The themes of essays are, for the most part, either abstnd 
subjects or topics connected with life and manners. 

§ 458. The term essay being thus comprehensive, the compo- 
sitions BO designated are susceptible of division into a variety 
of classes distinguished by particular names; the principal 
of which are Editorials, Eeviews, Treatises, Tracts, Dissertar 
tions, and Disqidsitions. 

An Editorial is a short essay on some current topic of the 
day, presented in a newspaper or periodical as embodying the 
views of its conductors. 

A Beview is a critical essay on some literary prodiiotio% 
in which its beauties and defects are pointed out. 

A Treatise is a methodical and elaborate essay, generally 
on some ethical, political, or speculative, subject. 

A Tract is a brief essay, generally on some religious or 
political theme, called forth by the events of the day, and sel- 
dom possessing sufficient general interest to survive the occa- 
sion which gave it birth. 

A Dissertation is an essay of some length, investigating, in 
all its relations, some disputed subject ; and written, not for 
the purpose of establishing a given position, but of fairly pre- 
senting the arguments on all sides, and arriving at the truth. 

A Disquisition has the same object in view as a disser 
tation, — that is, the eliciting bf truth ; it differs from the lat- 
ter only in being more brief, and being confined more strictly 
to the particular point under consideration. 

§ 459. In the conduct of the essay, great latitude is 
allowed. Its subjects are so various that no uniform mode of 
treatment can be recommended or followed. The heads to 
be taken will of course differ according to the charaoter of 
the topics treated; yet, in most compositions of this clasSi 



oonstltate the thomes of eeatija ? Enumerate the classes into which essays aro divl- 

ded. What la an editorial? a reTiew? a treatise ? a tract? a dissertation? a dh- 
tulaltlon ? 

*^' ^^*t ^ allowed in the oondnct of an essay ? Why cannot a aniform moda 
«r treatment be followed? Aoeordlng to what wlU the heads to be taken dllferf Win* 
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the following will be found appropriate. They may be am* 
plified according to the suggestions in § 409. 

L Introductioru — Suggestions respecting it will be found in §405, 

406, 407, 408. 
n. Definition, 
ITT. Origin, 
IV. Butory. 

V. Historical Elustrations, 
YI . Advantages. Similes and Quotations. ^ 
\TL Disadvantages, Similes and Quotationa 
VIIL Practical Conclusion, 

If the subject is one on which there is a difference oi opinion, it may 
be weU, in place of the fourth and the fifth head, given above, to sub- 
•litute the following: — 

IV. Btatement of VUuis, 

L General wei^. What has been thought on this subject by 

all nations, and in all ages I 
n. Local viefo. What opinions are entertained on it in the age 
and country to whicn the writer belongs ? 

Or the following division may be preferable : — 

L Ancient vietOy or that held by the ancients generally, and 
especially their philosophers. 
n. Modem view. Causes which may have operated to produce 
a change of opinion. 

V. Anthonys View, Arguments to sustain it The negative argu- 
ment, or proving the truth of what is advanced by showing tiie 
absurdity of the contrary, is often introduced with fine effect. 

It will be seen from the above heads that the essay may contain all 
the parts of composition,— description, narration, argument, exposition, 
and speculation, 

§ 460. As a specimen of the essay, in the brief form in which, 
as a school or college exercise, it generally appears, we subjoin 
a composition on Friendship^ which may be supposed to have 
been written from the following 

ANALYSIS. 

I. Definition. What is friendship? 

n. Origin and necessity. 

ni. Estimation in which it was formerly held. Examples. 
IV. Universality ; extends to all ranks of life. 

V. Benefits of true, and evils of false, friendship? 
VL Conclusion. Practical reflections. 

beads will generaUj be found appropriate ? If the sabjeot Is one on whSiA there is a 
fflflbrenee of opinion, what hoads will it be well to take ? 
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FriendftU^ it mi ■ttuchnwmt between penons of oongeoial diflpodtlQiHS habUi^ aiti 
pnnaita. 

It hfls its OTlgln in the uttare and condition of man. He is a social creature, and 
naturally loyee to frequent the society, and e^joy the affections, of those who are 
like himsell He is also, individually, a feeble creature ; and a sense of this weokneai 
renders fHendship indispensable to hinu Though he may have all other enjoyments 
within his reach, he still finds his happiness incomplete, unless participated by one 
whom he considers his friend. When in difficulty and distress, be looks around Ibc 
advice, assistance, and consolation. 

No wonder, therefore, that a sentiment of such importance to man should have beeo 
to frequently and so fhlly considered. We can scarcely open any of the yolnmes of 
atlqulty without being reminded how excellent a thing is friendship. Tha ezamides of 
David and Jonathan, Achlllee and Patrodus, Pyladee and Orestes, Nisus and fimya* 
Ina, Damon and Pythias, all show to what a degree of enthusiasm it was sometimes car- 
lied. Even the great Cicero deemed it of sufficient importance to form the subject of 
one at his masterly essays. But it is to be feared that, in modem times, fHendship is 
seldom remarkable for similar devotednesa With some, it is nominal rather than real; 
and, with others, it is regulated entirely by self-interest 

Yet it would, no doubt, be possible to produce, from every rank in life, and from 
every state of society, instances (^sincere and disinterested fHendship, creditable to hu- 
man nature, and to the age in which we lire. We can not think so ill of our q>edes as 
to believe that selilshness has got the better of their nobler fieelings sufficiently to de- 
stroy their sympathy with their fellow-creatures^ and their love towards those whom 
Bod hath given them for neighbors and brethren. 

liiter these remarks, to enlarge on the benefits of possessing a real friend appean 
unnecessary. What would be more intolerable than the consciousness that in all tbo 
wide world, not one heartbeat in unison with our own, or cared for our welfivef 
What indescribable happiness must it be, on the other hand, to possess a real friend;-* 
a friend who will counsel, instruct, assist; who will bear a willing part in our calamity, 
and cordially rejoice when the hour of happiness jetums t 

Let us remember, however, that all who assume the name of friends are not enticed 
to our confidence. Hlstcnry records many instances of the tSatal consequences of infidelitj 
In friendship ; and it cannot be denied that the world contains men who are happy to find 
a heart they can pervert, or a head they can mislead, if thus their unworthy ends em 
be more surely attained. Oaution in the formation of friendships is, therefore, in the 
hi^^est degree necessary. We should admit none to the altar of our social affections 
without closely scrutinizing their lives and characters. We must assure ourselves of 
the i^xrightness and truth of those to whom we open our hearts in friendship, if we would 
not have a pernicious influence exerted on our own dispositions ; if we would not, iq 
the hour of trial, find ourselves forgotten and abandoned to the old charities of an un* 
qrmpaOdzing world. 

EXERCISE. 
Write an Essay from tlie following extended Analysis :— > 

A GOOD 0AI7BE MAKES A STOUT HBABT. 

I. IfOroduetion, Courage is a natural quality, yet it is ofteix increased 
or lessened by circumstances. Among the considerations w^hich 
tend to confirm tihis quality on particular occasions, is the con* 
•ciousness that we have right on our side, that we are enffaflred in 
• just and honorable cause. 
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IL BsoMuu vAy thU U the eaae, 

1. A mind conscious of right is not ashamed; and, as shame is 
always cowardly, so the absence of it conduces to moral cour- 
age. 

9l a mind conscious to itself of honest intentions is not paralyzed 
by any fear of being detected in what it Is doing. 

8. Conscious rectitade gives confidence to the heart, from a conyie- 
tion of being in the path of duty. 

4» A good cause makes a stout heart, from a persuasion that €k>d 
will maintain the right; and, "if Gk)d be for us, who can be 
against us}'' 

fiu A desire for the approbation of men will encourage those who are 
engaged in the cause of truth and justice. 

6 The Just man will be further emboldened by the reflectifm that 
his adversary's cause is a bad one, and can not prevail against 
him. 

*J, Eveii to £(ul in a good cause is honorable ; and, therefore, the 

upright mind is sustained by the double assurance mentioned 

by St, Paul, " Whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; or 

whether we die, we die unto the Lord : living or dying, we are 

. the Lord's.* 

in CofUratt, — While he who feels he is in the ri^ht is thus fearless, 
one who is doing what he knows to be wrong is afraid to be seen: 
his heart is paralyzed by a constant dread of detection, disgrace, 
and punishment; and tne conviction that he is maintaining the 
wrong against an adversary who is armed with the consciousness 
of rectitude, wiU have a most pernicious influence upon both his 
moral and physical courage. 

W JSimUea. — ^As bright armor wiU resist a n^usket ball far better than 
a rusty suit of mail, so a good cause is far stronger than a puissant 
arm raised to uphold what is wrong. 

A good foundation makes a building firm ; and when the rain 
descends and the floods come, and the winds blow and beat upon 
that house, it will not fall, because its foundation is secure : where- 
as, a house built upon the sand cannot resist the rain, the floods, 
and the wind, but will faU when they beat against it, and great 
will be the fall thereof 

A ship built of soxmd timber may weather the roughest sea ; 
but one made of rotten planks can not ride in safety through the 
smoothest water. 

A dog stealing a bone is alarmed at the slightest sound, and 
will i^n away ; while the same dog, guarding a house at night, 
can not be terrified by threats or d^ger. 

A "thief doth fear each bush an officer"; but a soldier in the 
battle-field wiU stand fearlessly at the cannon's mouth. 

Boys engaged upon their duty are not afraid of the eye of their 
•»•' . master ; but every sound alarms them when they are doing what 

they know to be wrong. 

A dyi^g man who has endeavored to discharge his duty, is 
not afraid to meet his Maker ; but one whose conscience tells him 
that he has been an evil-doer, is in an agony of fear when he 
finds himself on his death-bed. 
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V. Hittofieal lUtutraUonM, — According to Sliakspcore's reporesentatiGOt 
Richard IIL, at the battle of Bosworth Field, was weighed down 
with the oppreefiion of conscious guilt ; bnt Richmond, being buoyed 
up with the conviction of the justness of his cause, fought like a 
lion, and prevailed. 

Macbeth started at every whisper of the wind, or shriek of the 
night-hawk, when he went to murder Duncan ; but stood as an 
" eagle against a sparrow, or a lion against a hare," in the fierce 
contest with the Norwegian rebels. 

Siccus Dentatus resisted a hundred adversaries sent to assassi 
Bate him, with considerable success ; killing fifteen, and wounding 
thirty others. 

A usurper is in constant fear of conspiracies : oonmion tradi- 
tion says that Cromwell wore armor under his clothes, and never 
went and returned by the same route. 

Leonidas, at the straits of Thermopyhe, was not afraid witii four 
hundred men to oppose Xerxes, the invader of Greece, at the head 
of a million troops. 

William Tell, with a handful of adherents, boldly resisted the 
Austrian multitude, and even repulsed it 

David, with a simple sling and stone, encountered GU>]iath, the 
giant of Gath, and slew him. 

VI. QiuoUOwns. Honor shall uphold the humble in spirit — Proa 
Kxxz., 23. 

The wicked flee when no man pursueth : but the righteous are 
bold as a lion. — Prov, xxvnL, 1. 

Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearfoL — ShaJapecare. 

Hirioe is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel. 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

Shdktpecare. 

Conscience makes cowards of us alL — Shakspeare, 

Conscience is a dangerous thing, it makes a man a coward ; a 
man can not steal, but it accuseth him ; a man can not swear, but 
it checks him. "Tis a bluehing shamefaced spirit, that mutinies in 
a man's bosom, and fills one full of obstacles. — Shakspeare, 

When the mind proposes honorable ends, not only the virtues, 
but the deities also, are ready to assist — Lord Baeon, 

Innocence is the best armor. — Proverb, 

VTlt Cfondusion, 

1. When we feel ill at ease and afraid to persevere in an enter. 

1>rise or take a bold part against our adversaries^ let us carefol- 
y examine whether Our cause is just 

2. It we would not be cowards, we must be sure that we have 
light on our side ; for, if we have not, we will inevitably dis- 
trust our own success and be unable to do justice to the cause 
in which we are engaged. 
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LESSON CII. 

EXERCISES IN E S S AT*W R ITIN O. 

1. Draw up an analysis, and write an essay, from ihe fol- 
lowing suggestions : — 

What is Society ? — ^When did it beffin to exist ? — Under what forma 
did it at first appear? — ^What are its benefits? — ^What is the effect oC 
•oeiety on the human mind ?— What is its effect on the arts and sci- 
ences f^-Show the difference between a state of barbarism and one of 
ciyilization. — ^What are the disadyantages of society ? — ^Mention some of 
the yices engendered by an oyer-refined state of society — and the ^er- 
niciotiB effects resulting to the commnnity from them«— Give historical 
examples of these effects. 

2. Draw up an analysis, and write an essay, from the fol- 
lowing suggestions : — 

What does the word government signify t — Show the origin and n^ 
ceesity of goyernment. — Show the effects of anarchy. — ^Which was the 
earliest form of goyernment ? — ^Describe this patriarchal foim of goyem- 
ment. — ^What qualities naturally g^ye one man a power oyer others ?— 
Which are, or naye been, the preyailing forms of goyernment ? — ^Enu- 
merate the adyantages and disadyantages of each. — ^Which is the most 
stable? — ^What is the form of goyernment in this country?— Show the 
adyantages of the goyernment of the United States. — Conclusion ; how 
thankful we should be that our lots are cast in a country which enjoys 
eo Liberal a goyernment, and how carefal we should be not to abuse tae 
bleaungs thus placed within our reach. 
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THESES, OR ARGUMENTATIVE DISCOURSES. 

§ 461. The fifth form in wHch prose compositions appear 
is that of the Thesis, or Argumentative Discourse. 

A Thesis, or Argumentative Discourse, is a composition 
in which the writer lays down a proposition, and endeavors to 
persuade others that it is true. The statements or reasons 

1 461. What is the fifth farm in which prose oomposlttoiis appear? What is a 
Qieds, <a argamentatiya diaoouzM? What are argomenti! In what oaae doaa a thaals 
Meoma an oration f 
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used for this purpose are called Argnments. When intended 
for delivery, or written in a suitable style for that purpose, a 
thesis becomes an Oration. 

§ 462. In the conduct of orations and argumentative dis' 
courses, six formal divisions were adopted by the ancients, 
the Exordium or Introduction, the Division, the Statementi 
the Beasoning, the Appeal to the Feelings, and the Peroration 
It is by no means necessary, however, that these six parts 
should enter into every discourse. To employ them all 
would inevitably, in some cases, produce an appearance of 
stiffness and pedantry. Tet, as any of them may .be used, ire 
proceed to define and treat briefly of each. 

§ 463. The object of the Exordium or Introduction is ta 

render the reader or hearer well-disposed, attentive, and open 

to persuasion. 

To accompliah the first of these ends, the writer must make a modest 
opening, and convey to his readers the impression that he is candidly 
maintaining a position of the truth of which he is himself assured. To 
awaken attention, he should hint at the importance, noyelty, or dignity 
of the subject Finally, to make his readers open to conyietion, he 
should endeayor to remoye any prejudices they may have formed against 
the side of the question he intends to es^use. 

The introduction of a discourse is its most difficult part 
If, as we have seen, it is important in other compositions to 
make a good impression at the outset, it is doubly so when we 
are endeavoring to persuade. The following suggestions will 
be found generally applicable : — 

L An introduction must be easy and naturaL It must appear, n 

Cicero says, " to haye sprung up of its own accord from the matter 

under consideration **, To ensure these qualities, it is recommended 

hat the introduction should not be composed until the other parts of 



§4G2. In the condact of argamentatiye disoonnes, what formal Jiviaiooa wen 
adopted by the ancients f In some oases, what would result from empIoTing all theM 
divMons f 

f 46& What to the object of the ezordinm f What most the writer do^ in order to 
•ooompllah these three ends? What is said of the importance of having an effecttre 
tntrodaoUon ? What is the first essential of an Introdnction ? What does Cicero 0aj 
«k this head T To ensure this^ when is it recommended that the introdoctioau shoold bs 
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tfie diBOoime are written, or at least until its general scope and bearing 
are digested. Cicero, though in treating of the subject he distinctly ap* 
proyes of this plan, did not see fit in his own case to follow it It was 
his custom, as we learn from one of his Letters to Atticns, to prepare, at 
his leisure, a variety of introductions, that he might haye them in 
readiness for any work which he shonld afterwards write. In conse- 
qnence of this singolar mode of proceeding, he happened unwittingly to 
employ the same introduction in two dififerent works. Atticns informed 
him of the fact, and Cicero, acknowledging the mistake, sent him a new 
ezordinnu 

n. In the second place, modesty is essential in an introduction; 
it must not promise too much, and thus raise expectations in the 
reader which may be disappointed. 

nL An introduction is not the place for vehemence and passion. 
The minds of the readers must be gradually prepared before the writer 
lOan venture on strong and animated outbursts. An exception, how- 
ever, may be made when the subject is of such a nature that the 
very mention of it naturally awakens passionate emotion. 

rV. Introductions, moreover, should not anticipate any material 
part of the subject. If topics or arguments afterwards to be enlarged 
upon are hinted at or partially discussed in the introduction, they 
lose, when subsequently brought forward, the grace of novelty, and 
thereby a great portion of their effect 

Y. Lastly, the introduction jihould be acconmiodated, both in length 
and character, to the discourse that is to follow : in length, as nothing 
ean be more absurd than to erect an immense vestibule before a dimin- 
utive building ; and in character, as it is no less absurd to overcharge 
with superb ornaments the portico of a plain dwelling-house, or to 
make the entrance to a monument as gay as that to an arbor. 

§ 464. The Pivision is that part of a discourse in which 
the writer makes known to his readers the method to be pur- 
sued, and the heads he intends to take, in treating his subject. 
There are many cases in which the division is unnecessary ; 
some, in which its introduction would even be improper : as, 
for instance, when only a single argument is to be used. 

composed ? What was Cicero's practice ? Into what difficulty did it once lead him f 
In the second place, what is essential in an introduction ? Thirdly, for what is an intr»> 
daotion not the place ? Wl)at exception is made ? What is the effect of anticipating 
In the introduction any material part of the subject ? Lastly, to what should the intro- 
daction he accommodated ? How is this iUnstrated ? 

{464 What is the division? In what compositions is it most frequently wedf 
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A formal divisioii is used more frequently in the eeimon than in toy 
other Bpecies of composition; but it has been questioned by many 
whether the laying down of heads, as it is called, does not lessen, rather 
khan add to, the eiSect. The Archbishop of Gambray, in his Dialogues 
on Eloquence, strongly condemns it : obserring that it is a modem in- 
vention, which took its rise only when metaphysics began to be intro- 
duced into preaching ; that it renders a sermon stiff and destroys iti 
anity ; and is fatal to oratorical effect It is urged, on the other hand, 
however, that a formal division renders a sermon more dear by showing 
how all the parts hang on each other and tend to one and the same 
point, and thus makes it more impressiYe and instructlYe. The heads 
of a sermon, moreoyer, are of great assistance to the memory of a 
hearer ; they enable him to keep pace with the progress of the dis^ 
course, and afford him resting-places whence he can reflect on what hss 
been said, and look forward to what is to follow. 

When the division is employed, care should be taken, 

L That the several parts into which the subject is divided be really 
distinct ; that is, that no one include another. 

n. That the heads taken be those into which the subject is most 
easily and naturally resolved. 

JH That the several members of the division exhaust the subjeet 

lY. That there be no unnecessary multiplication of heads, to distrMt 
and weary the reader. 

y Tliat a natural order be followed; that is, that the simplest 
points be first discussed, and afterwards the more difficult ones that are 
founded on them. 

YL That the terms in which the division is expressed be as con- 
cise as possible. That there be no circumlocution, no unnecessai^ 
words. * 

§ 465. The third division of a discourse is the Statement^ 
in which the facts connected with the subject are l^id open. 
This generally forms an important part of legal pleadings. 
The statement should be put forth in a clear and forcible 
style. The writer must state his facts in such a way as to 



Wh«t has been qnestioned by many ? Wliat is the opinion of the Archbishop of Ou»> 
Im«7? What advantages, on the other hand, does a formal diyision posseesf When 
Gbe division Is employed, what six points should be attended to ? 

S 40S. What is the third division of a disconrse ? What is the statement 7 Of whit 
nompositlons does It form an Important part? In what style ahoold it be WTitteaf 
How must the writer stato his &ctB t 
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keep strictly within the bounds of truth, and yet to present 
them under the colors that are most favorable to his cause ; 
to place in the most striking light every circumstance that is 
to his advantage, and explain away, as far as possible such as 
make against him. 

§ 466. The fourth division is the Reasoning; and on this 
every thing depends. It is here that the arguments are found 
which are to induce conviction, and to prepare for which is the 
object of the parts already discussed. The following sugges- 
tions should be regarded : — 

L The trriter should select such argoments cnly as he feels to be 
BoUd and convincing. He must not expect to impose on the world by 
mere arts of language ; hut, placing himself in the situation of a reader, 
should think how he would be affected by the reasoning which he pro- 
poses to use for the persuasion of others. 

II. When the arguments employed are strong and satisfactory, the 
more they are distinguished and treated apart from each other, the 
better; but, when they are weak or doubtful, it is expedient rather to 
throw them together, than to present each in a dear and separate light 

IIL When we have a number of arguments of different degrees of 
strength, it is best to begin and close with the stronger, placing the 
weaker in the middle, where they will naturally attract least attention. 

lY. Arguments should not be multiplied too much, or extended too 
far. Besides burdening the memory, and lessening the effect of indi* 
vidual points, such diffiiseness renders a cause suspected. 

§ 467. The fifth division is the Appeal to the Feelings. 
This should be short and to the point. All appearance of art 
should be strictly avoided. To move his readers, the writer 
must be moved himself. 

§ 468. The last division of a discourse is the Peroration; 



{4Ut(l What is the foarfh diTlfiionf Of wbatdoes It consist f What ai:giiments 
Bhonid be selected ? When the arguments employed are strong and satisikotory, how 
shonld they be treated ? How, when they are weak or doabtftil ? When we have a 
number of argnments of different degrees of strength, how is it best to arrange them? 
What is the effect of moltiplylng arguments too much, or extending them too far f 

% 467. What is the fifth division of a discourse ? Wliat should be the character of an 
vppeal to the feelings ? 

§468. What is the hist division of a discourse? Init« what does the writer do? 
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in which the writer sums up all that has been said, and en- 
deayors to leave a forcible impression on the reader's mind. 

§ 469. Ab examples, two argumentative discourses are present- 
ed below, supporting, respectively, the affirmative and the nega- 
tive of the question, " Does virtue always ensure happiness? " 

lA-fflrmaUvA.] 

VEBTDB ALWAYS KNSUBEB HAFPIN188. 

86lfl8hB«0B exerts a powerful Inflaence over the ectf ons of oU men. St6Ii when m 
leaat msped tlut we are oomplylng with its dictates, if we doeely examine the Bpti^ 
of oar aetkNB, we shall find thatVe are instlnctiyely following the promptings of ov 
own testes and propensitiea. We ean hence perocive the wisdom of ProTidenoe^ who^ 
to win men to virtne even against their own wUl, has annexed to it an invariable ie> 
ward. Happiness He has made depend solely and exclosively on uprightness; and 
this proposition it is the object of the present discourse to establish. 

It wonld seem as if this were so palpable a truth that it would require no demon- 
atzation, but would be at once universally admitted. Yet there are some, who^ de^ite 
the teachings of moralists of every age, deeming themselves wiser in their generatiott 
than the children of light, have thought proper to deny it, and thus have sought to over- 
throw the strongest bulwark on which society depends. Whatever the scoffer may say, 
however confidently he may point to individual instances as contradicting the positiau 
here maintained, it becomes the candid examiner not to be driven from the truth by ridi- 
cule or sopbLstry; not to let sneers prevail against the weight of testimony that andent 
sages, as well as modern philosophers, have borne on this subject; and, finally, to con- 
sider with care before he ventures to disbelieve a doctrine which is at the ibnndation ct 
all morality. 

In the first place, it is necessary to define virtue ; we regard it as consisting in tba 
discharge of our duty to God and our neighbor, despite aU temptations to the contrary. 
Our first argument is, that a virtuous course is so consonant to the light of reason, is so 
agreeable to our moral sentiments, and produces such peace of mind, that it may be said 
to carry its reward along with it, even if unattended by that recompense which it ought 
to receive from the world. 

This is evident in the very nature of things. The all-wise and beneficent Author of 
nature has so framed the soul of man that he can not but approve of virtue, whether in 
himself or in others, and has annexed to the practice of it an inward satisfaction that 
surpasses all the blessings of earth. The goods of fortune, wealth, rank, external pros> 
perity, — all these may take to themselves wings and fly away ; but of the happinesi 
which springs from the consciousness of a proper dischai^e of duty, no thief can rob m^ 
no stroke of adversity can deprive us. 

But the reward of virtue is not always confined to this internal peace and happiness. 
Aa, in the works of nature and art, whatever is really beautifhl Is generally useifU, so 
In the moral wprld, whatever is truly virtuous, is at the same time so beneficial to 
'■odety that it seldom goes without some external recompense. Men know that they 
can depend on one who acts from principle; they have confidence in his words and 
lepresentations, and give him the preference in all matters at business. Thns^ even in 
a worldly point of view, the virtuous man has an advantage over those of loose princlpka 
or immonil lives. 

In the third place, nothing is so liable to create in our behalf firm and lasting friend* 
ship on the part of the good, as virtuous practlceSw The assodationa of the wicked v 
%aanatgyiBg ot the name of friendship ; it is onty to tba elevated fellowahip of nprigtit 
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ailndB that this term is applied. Now, that friendship is a sonrce of the ptmrt fai^pl* 
uesB none will deny ; and for the blessings resulting from it we are thus indebted, in 
great measare, to virtue. 

Bat there is another important consideration that we should not forget. Few men 
arc so constitnted as to be insensible to the approbation or censnre of the world. To 
many, its smile is alone sufficient to constitute happiness; its frown is a source of 
misery. Now, this smile is gained in no way so readily as by a course of integrity. 

How has the approbation of all ages rewarded the yirtue of Sdpio ! That greal 
warrior had taken a beantiftil captive, with whose charms he was greatly enamored; 
lyat, finding that she was betrothed to a young nobleman of her own country, he, with- 
oat hesitation, generously delivered her up to his rival. This one act of the nobis 
Roman has, more than all his conquests^ shed an imperishable lustre around his 
eliaracter. 

Nor has the approbation of society been limited to the vtrtuons actions of individ- 
uals. The loveliness of virtue generally has been the constant topic of all moralists, 
ancient and modern. Plato remarks, that, if virtue were to assume a human form, It 
would command the admiration <^ the whole world. A late writer has said, ** In every 
region, every clime, the homage paid to virtue is the same. In no one sentiment wtn 
ever mankind more generally agreed.*' 

Ii; therefore, virtue is in itself so lovely ; if it is accompanied with an inward 
peace and satisfaction ; tf it is a source of temp<nral advantages ; If it is the spring from 
which flow the blessings of friendship ; if it wins for those who practise it the appro- 
bation of the world ; — it must be admitted by every candid enquirer that the proposition 
with which we Btar£ed is true, that virtue always ensures happiness. Though it must 
be acknowledged that it is fi^quently attended with crosses in this life, and that some- 
thing of self-denial is implied in Its very idea ; yet the wise wiU admit the truth ct the 
poetV words, will consider 

*' The brosdeit xnirtli anfeeling folly wean, 
Leas pleasing far than Tirtue's very tears." 

Our own experience, no less than the arguments here adduced, must convince us that 

** Goilt ever carries his own scoorge along ; 
Virtue^ i«r own rtwtrd ", 

INeffaUoe.] 

YIKTUS DOBS NOT ALWATB ENSURE HAPFINES8. 

In contemplating the maxims of the ancient Stoic philosophers, wo cannot help 
being struck with the soundness of their principles, and the stem requirements of their 
moral code. Yet there is one of their propositions to which we cannot yield assent; 
and that is, that temporal happiness is the necessary consequence of virtue. So impor- 
tant a question,— one on which so many issues, and those the practical issues of life, 
are staked, — is well worthy of discussion. 

It is well understood that, in treating this question, prejudices will have to be com- 
bated and removed: for there are many who, without having looked closely atjthe sub- 
ject, have followed the ancient Stoics ; and, because it is a convenient creed to teach, and 
one which it is believed, will lead to the practice of virtue, have sought to inculcate this 
Belflsh principle A regard for virtue should be instilled by higher arguments than 
this; virtue should be practised because it is a duty, — because it is the command of 
God. 

In the first place, we lay down the proposition that there is no necessary connection 
between virtue and happiness. To the ancients, who knew not that the soul was im- 
mortal, it may have seemed necessary that the patient self-denial, the forgiving charity, 
lad the active benevolence, of virtue, should be rewarded in this world ; bat we^ who 
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Ut* tn tlie U^t «f A raralattoa from on high, know that there Is a heowafter, wad la«i 
to Uwt inflnlto eyola citgea, not to this finite state (tfprobttion, fo7 the reward to wfaM 
▼irtoe maj be entitted. 

A0dn : no one can denj that it Is an important principle of onr religions ey^Um 
Oiat the Tlrtnons and the pious should be put to the trial, and that aflOictiona and croflBfli 
are sent bj the Omnipotent to test the stability of their fldth and practice. Aa Job, a 
man that ^feared Qod and eschewed evil," was tried by yisitations from on hi^; so 
have the good of all agea been obliged to submit to similar probation. Tiewed in this 
tight, it would seem that trial is peculiarly, in this world, the lot of ▼irtue ; the ]ieoe» 
laiy preparation to be made, in time, by those who would enjoy a bliasful eternity. 

But those who, with the poet, belieye that 

** Virtna aloiie is happinesi below '% 

point US to the pleasures of a quiet conscience, and the peace which a knowledge of tiia 
performaaoe of duty brings with it It is admitted that these are great blesstngSk and 
ttiat witliout them happiness cannot exist; but are &ey alone suffident to make a maa 
happy f Can the quietest conscioice in the uniTerse remove the pangs of hunger, alls 
Tiate the suiferings of the sick, or comfort the mourner ? The ezperienee of the worid 
win answer, no. There are many Jobs ; there are many good, but unhappy, men. 

To go a step fhrther ; to say what is neoeesaiy to ensure happiness ; to point to re* 
Ugion, the hope of that which is to come, as an anchor to which the soul may ding 
''amid a sea of trouble,"— would be foreign to the question. In view of the aignmoiti 
we have advaaeed, in view of the striking argument fhmidied by our own experiene^ 
we think we may fidrly condude that 

*'^riu« al«w is** not ''bappioMi twlew**. 

EXERCISE. 

Write an argnmentatiye discourse supporting either the 
affirmative or the negative of the question, '' Do public amuse- 
ments exercise a beneficial influence on society ? " 
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LESSON CIV. 

ORATIONS. SERMON-WRITING. 

§ 470. An Oration is a discourse intended for public de- 
livery, and written in a style adapted thereto. At the present 
day, this term is generally applied to discourses appropriate 
to some important or solemn occasion ; such as a funeral, an anni- 
versary, a college commencement, &c. It is a speech of an 
elevated character, and di£fers in this respect from the harangue 

S 4T0. What is an oration f To what is the term generally applied at tho pssont 
lay? How does the oration differ from the harauijue and the address ? 
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fund the address : the fbnner of which implies a noisj and de- 
clamatory manner in the speaker ; the latter, a less formal and 
stately style than characterizes the oration. 

§471. The ancients recognized three classes of orations; 
the demonstrative, the deliberative, and the judicial. The 
scope of the first was to praise or to censure ; that of the sec- 
ond, to advise or to persuade ; that of the third, to accuse or 
to defend. The chief subjects of demonstrative eloquence, for 
instance, were panegyrics, invectives, gratulatory and funeral 
orations ; deliberative eloquence was displayed chiefly in the 
senate-house and assembly of the people ; while judicial elo- 
quence was confined to the courts of law. 

In modem times, also, a three-fold division has been adopted, though 
one different fi^om that just described. Orations are now distinguish 
ed as, 

L Speeches to be delivered in deliberative public assemblies ; as in 
Congress, at popular meetings, <&c. 

IL Speeches at the bar. 

JJL Sermons, or discourses to be delivered from the pulpit 

§ 472. The style of an oration should be elevated and for* 
cible. It should not lack ornament; and whatever embellish- 
ments are introduced must be of the most exalted character. 

An argumentative discourse, written in the style just described, and 
intended for delivery in public, becomes an oration To the latter, 
therefore, the principles laid idown for such discourses in the last lesson 
are equally applicable. The same formal divisions may be adopted, 
either in whole or in part, as occasion may require. 

§ 473. Sermons constitute the most important class of ora- 
tions. For the benefit of those who desire brief and practical 
directions for the preparation of such discburses, we condense 
the following remarks from Hannam's valuable " Pulpit As- 
sistant'' : — 



% 4TL How many claases of oratioDB did the ancients reo<^ize ? Name them, and 
itate what was the scope of each. In modern times, what division has been adopted ? 

fi 472. What should be the style of an oration ? What should be the charaetef 
or the ornaments introduced ? What diTision^ may be adopted in the preparation 
uf orations ? 

17* 
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PEAOnOAL BnnB on BEBMOK-WlUTlMCk 

Chcioe of TeoeU, 

L Never choose such texts m hare not complete Besaae; tat only Impertliiiwl 
end fooliah people will tttempt to preach from one or two words, which eAgoUf 
hotUng. 

S. Not onlj words which hft¥e a complete sense of themselyes mnst be taken, hot 
thej mnst also include the complete sense of the writer ; for it is his langaa^ and sen- 
Uments that 70a aim to explain. For example, if yon take these words of 3 Cor. 1, fl; 
"Blessed be God, the Father of onr Lord Jesos Christ, the Father of mercies, and ths 
Qod at all comfort," and stop here, 70a will have complete sense ; bat it is not the Apos* 
tle^s sense. If you go further, and add ** who comibrtetit ns in all our tribulation", it 
will not then be the complete sense of St. Paul, nor will his meaning be wholly taken 
in, unless you go to the end of the fourth Terse. When the complete sense of the 
sacred writer is taken, you may stop ; fbr there are few texts in Scripture which do not 
•ffrad matter sufficient for a sermon, and it is as inconvenient to take too mnch text 
as too littlo ; both extremes mnst be avoided. 

Gen&ral Suffffettiont. 

1. A sermon should clearly explain a text ; that is, should place things before the 
people's eyes in such a way that they may be understood without difficulty. Bishi^ 
Burnett says, ** a preacher is to fiincy himself as in the room of the most onleamed 
man in the whole pariah, and must therefore put such parts of his disoouises m he 
would have all understand in so plain a form of words that it may not be beyond the 
meanest of them. This he wUl certainly study to do if his desire be to edify them, 
rather than to make them admire himself as a learned and high spoken man.*' 

2. A sermon mnst give the entire sense of the whole text, to ensure which, it musk 
be considered in every view. This rule condemns dry and barren explications, whenrin 
the preacher discovers neither study nor invention, and leaves unsaid a groat number of 
beautiftil things with which his text might have (tunished him. In matters of religion and 
piety, not to edify much is to destroy much ; and a sermon cold and poor, will do m<Me 
mischief in an hour, than a hundred of the other kind can do good. 

8. The preacher must be discreet, in opposition to those impertinent people who 
utter Jests, comical comparisons, quirks, and extravagances ; sober, in opposition to those 
rash spirits who would curiously dive into mysteries beyond the bounds of modesty; 
chaste, in opposition to those bold and imprudent geniuses who are not ashamed of say- 
ing many things which beget unclean ideas. The preacher mnst be simple and grava 
Simple, speaking things of good natoral sense, without metaphysical speculations ; grave, 
because all sorts of vulgar and proverbial sayings ought to be avoided. 

4 The understanding must be informed, but in a manner which affects the heart; 
either to comfort the hearers, or to excite them to acts of jdety and repentance. 

5. Above all things, avoid excess. There must not bo too much genius ; too many 
brilliant) sparkling, and shining, things. Over-abundant ornaments lead the hearer to 
say, "The man preaches himseU^ aims to display his genius, and is animated by the 
spirit of the world rather than the Spirit of God." 

6. A sermon must not be overcharged with doctrine, because the hearers' memorlei 
can not retain it all ; and by aiming to keep all, they will lose alL 

Seasoning must not be carried too taix. Long trains of argument, composed-of a 
namber of propositions chained together, with principles and cfmsequenoes dependent 
on them, are always embarrassing to the auditor. 

Oo7inection. 
By this is meant the relation of the text to the foregoing or following Teiw& TUi 
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nrast b« Jbund by deliberate fhuogb^ with tbe aid of good oommentuleB. The ooo* 
fieotioii often contribntes much to the elacidation of the text ; and, in this ease, shonld 
t^-wBjs be allnded to in the disoouTse. The beginning of the sermon seems to be the 
beet plaee tx treating it ; it often affords good material for an introduction. 

Four or five heads are generally sufficient; a greater nnrnb^ are embarrassing to 
tkke hearer. 

There are two sorts of divisions which we may properly make : tbe first, which Is 
the most conomon, is the division of the text into its parts ; the other is a division of 
tho discourse, or sermon itselil 

The division of the sermon itself is proper in the foHowing cases:— 

1. When a prophecy of the Old Testament is handled; for, generally, the under- 
fitandlng of these prophecies depends on many general considerations, which, by ex- 
posing and refuting fiEilse senses, open a way to the true explication. 

2. When a text is connected with a disputed point, the understanding of which must 
depend on the state of the question, and the arguments that have been advanced. All 
these lights are previously necessary, and they can be given only by general consider' 
ations. For example, Sool iii., 28, — ** We conclude that a man is Justified by lUth 
without the deeds of the law." Some general considerations must precede, which dear 
up the state of tbe question between St Paul and the Jews, touching Justification, 
which mark the hypothesis of the Jews upon that subject, and which disoover the 
true prindide that St Paul would establish ; so that, in the end, the text may be clearly 
understood. 

8. In a conclusion drawn from a long preceding discourse ; as^ for example. Bom. v., L 
** Therefore, being Justified by faith, we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ" The discourse most be divided into two parts : the first consisting of some 
general considerations on the doctrine of Justification, which St Paul establishes in 
the preceding chapters ; and tbe second, of his conclusion, that, being thus Justified, 
we have peace with Ood, Sco, 

4 In the case of texts quoted in the New Testament from the Old. Prove by gen* 
eral considerations that the text is properly produced, and then proceed clearly to its 
explication. Of this kind are Hebrews 1, 6, 6, '* I will be to him a Father," &o. " One 
in a certain place testified,'' &c, ii^ 6. '* Wherefore, as the Holy Ghost salth," Ac, 
iii, 7. 

5. In this class must be placed divisions into difi'erent views* These, to speak prop- 
erly, are not divisions of a text into its parts; but rather diflerent applications, which 
are made of the same texts to divers subjects. Typical texts should be divided thus; 
and a great number of passages in the Psalms, which relate not only to David, but also 
to Jesus Christ : such should be considered first literally, as they relate to David ; and 
then in the mystical sense, as they refer to the Lord Jesus. 

There are also typical passages, which, besides their literal sense* have figurative 
noieanings, relating not only to Jesus Christ, but also to the church in general, and to 
every believer in particular. For example, Dan. ix., 7, ** O Lord, righteousness belongeth 
onto thee, but unto us confusion of &ces as at this day," must not be divided into parts, 
but considered in different views : 1. In regard to all men in geoeral. ' 2. In regard to 
tbe Jewish Church in Daniel's time. 8. In regard to ourselves at the present day. So, 
lC;ain, Heb. ill., 7, 8, '* To-day if ye will hear his voice," which is taken from Psalm 
wjv!, cannot be better divided than by referring it, 1. To David's time. 2. To St Paul''*. 
Sl To our own. 

As to the division of the text itself, sometimes the order of the words is so clear 
natural, that no division is necessary ; we need only follow the order in question, 
fibr example, Eph. L, 8. " Blessed bo the God and Father of our Lord Jesua Chris' 
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kirfh btaMed OS with aU tpMfciul bl«adag8 la hMTenly phwes In Gbilflt" Heia fh« 
words divide themselYeBi and to explain them we need only follow tbem. A grateAi 
acknowledgment, "Blessed be God*'. The title under which the Apostle bleanei 
God, *'The Father of onr I«ord Jesos Christ ". The reason for which he bleeses hin^ 
beeause "he hath blessed ns ". The plenitude of this blessing, ** with all blessings' 
The nature or kind signified by the term 9pirUucU. The place where he hath bleased 
H^ "in heavenly places". In whom he hath blessed ns, ** in Christ", 

Most texts, however, onght to be formally divided; for which pnrpose we must v»> 
gwd ehiafly the order <tf nature: put that division whkdi nrtnrally precedes, in the lliafi 
pjafwi, and let the rest follow in its proper order. 

There are two natural orders: one natural in r^ard to subjects fhemaelyee; the 
ether natural in regard to us. Though in gKieral you may follow wiiioh of the two 
you please, yet there are some texts that determine the division ; as PhU. ii, !& 
*It la God which worketh eflbotnally in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure." There are, it is plain, three things to be discussed; the action of God's 
grace upon men, "God wwketh elfoctually in you"; the eflSect of this grace, "to 
will and to do"; and the spring or source of the action, according to **his good 
pleasure ". I think the division would not be proper, if we were to treat, L Of 
God's good pleasure ; JL Of his grace ; and a Of the will and works of men. 

Above all things^ in divisions, avoid introducing any thing in the first part wUdh 
impHes a knowledge of the second, or which obliges you to treat of the second to 
mske the first understood; otherwise you will be obliged to make many tedious re- 
petitions. EndeavOT to separate your parts from each other as well as you can. 
When they are very closely connected, place the most detached first, and make that 
serve for a foundation to the explication of the second, and the second to the third; 
so that, at the conclusion, the hearer may at a glance perceive, as it were, a perfect 
body, a well-finished building. One of the greatest merits of a sermon is harm<my 
in its component parts; that the first lead naturally to the second, the second to th« 
third, Ac ; that what goes before excite a desire for what is to follow. 

When, in a text, there are several terms which need a particular explanation, ant 
which can not be explained without confusion, or without dividing the text into to* 
many parts, then do not divide the text at all, but divide the discourse Into two or thre< 
parte. First explain the terms, and then proceed to the sul^ject itselt 

There are many texts, in discussing which it is not necessary to trei^ of either sab 
Ject or attribute ; but all th 3 discussion turns on words that convey no meaning inde* 
pendently of other terms, and which are called in logic synecitegoremaUca. For 
example, John iii, 18, ** God so loved the world, that ho gave his only b^otten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him, should not perish, but have everlasting lifo." The cate- 
gorical proposition is, God loved the world ; yet, it is necessary neither to insist much 
upon the term Ood^ nor to speak in a common-place way of the divine love. The text 
should be divided into two parte : first, the gift which God in his love hath made of Ui 
Son ; secondly, the end for which this gffi: was bestowed, "that whosoever believeth la 
Mm should not perish, but have everlasting life ". 

There are texte of reasoning which are composed of an objecOon and an answer. 
Ilkese are naturally divided into the objection and the solution. As, Bomans vi., 1* i^ 
" What shall we say then," && 

There are some texte of reasoning which are extremely difficult to divide, beeaus 
tbey cannot be extended into many propositions without confhsion. Afl^ John iv. 10| 
"If thou knewest the gift of God," &o. Here we may take two heads : the first hi* 
dndtng the general* proposition contained in the words; the second, the partioalsr 
ipplication of these to the Samaritan woman. 

There are some texte which imply many important truths without expresslafl 
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fbom. Th«B6 Bbonld be alladed to ind enliwged npon. In saeh eiMS, tbe text 
muj be divided iato two parts ; one referring to what is implied, and the other to 
what is expressed. 

SobdiTislons also should be made, for they are of great assistance to the writer; 
Xki9X need not, however, be mentioned in the diseoorse, for there is a risk of overbor 
dotting the hearer's memoiry. 

Methods qf IHscuaHon, 

Theee are fonr in number. According to the nature of the subject, one or more i 
be employed. Clear subjects must be discnaecd by observation or continued appUc 
Hon ; difficult and important ones, by explication. 

Explication. — ^This consists in explaining the terms used, or the subject, or botlv 
There are two sorts of explications : the one, simple and plain, needs only to be pro^ 
posed, and agreeably elucidated ; the other must be confirmed. If It speak of fiw:t, bj 
proolb of ihct ; if of right, by proo& of right ; if of both, by proofs of both. A great and 
important subject, consisting of many branches, may be reduced to a certain numbei 
of propositions or questions, and these may be discussed one after the other. 

L JSaBpUeoHon of Term«.— The difficulties of these arise from three causes ; either 
the terms do not seem to make any sense ; or they are equivocal, forming dilferent 
senses ; or the sense they seem to make at first appears perplexed, improper, or con- 
tradictory ; or the meaning, though clear, may be controverted, and is exposed to caviL 
First propose the difficulty : then solve it as briefly as possible. 

What we have to explain in a text consists of one or more simple terms; of waya 
of speaking peculiar to Scripture ; or of particles called aynoategormruUiea, 

1. Simple terms are the divine attributes, goodness, &c, man's virtues or vicea^ 
&ith, hope, &C. These are either literal or figurative ; if figurative, give the meanlDg 
of the figure, and, without stopping long, pass on to the thing itself Some simple 
terma should be explained only so ikr as they bear on the meaning of the sacred 
author. Sometimes the simple terms in a text must be discussed at length, in ordet 
to give a dear and full view of the subject 

2. Expressions peculiar to Scripture deserve a particular explanation, because they 
are rich in meaning; such as, *' to be in Christ,'' *' come c^fter Christ," Ac 

8w Particles called syneategorematioa (such as none^ aom&, cUl, note, tohetif Sec 
which augment, or limit the meaning of the proposition, should be carefully examined 
for often the whole explication depends upon them. 

2. Exfpliecttion qf the 8ubject.~^U the difficulty arise from errors, or fhlse sensesi re* 
fhte and remove them ; then estai>li8h the truth. If from the intricacy of the suited 
Itself do not propose difficulties, and raise objectiona, bat enter inunediately into the 
expUeation of the matter, and take care to arrange your ideas well. 

In all cases, illustrate by reasons, examples, comparisons of the sabject ; their rel*> 
tlona, conformitiea. or diUbrences. You may do it by consequences ; by the person, hla 
state, &c, who proposes the subject ; or the persons to whom it is proposed ; by dicqnu 
■tances, time, place, dbc 

OBeBBTATiON.-^This method is best for clear and historical passages. Some 
texts require both explication and observation. Sometimes an observation may be 
made by way of explication. Observations, for the most part, ought to be theological ; 
historical, philosophical, or critical, very seldom. They must not be proposed in a 
idiolastio style, or common-place form ; but in an easy, fiuniliar, manner. 

CoNTDTiTAi. Application.— This method may be entirely free from explanatloDs and 
ebservadons ; it is appropriate to texts exhorting to holiness and repentance. 

rnopofiiTiON.— Texts may be reduced to two propositions at least, and three oi 
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fbur It mofli; hmvlng a mukuU dependenoo and Mnneetton. This method opaiM ttc 
most sxteiislye Held for diBoossioiL In-tibe fimner modes ot discossioii yoa are v^ 
strained to joor text bat hero your sabject is the matter contained in yomr prapo* 
silkm. 

The way of explication is most proper to give the meaning of Serlptore : this, of iy» 
ksmatio diyinlty ; and it has this adyanta^e, it wiU equally sorre either theory «r 
raciioei 

Psroratioiif or Oemditaion, 

TLIs ought to be short, llyely, and animating ; foil of great and beaatiM figures; 
aiming to more Christian afTecticsa, — ^to confirm oar love of God, oar gratitade^ zesl, 
npeotanoe, self-condemnation, consolation, hope of felicity, conrage, constant li 
aflUedon, and steadiness in temptation. Let some one or more striking ideas, not 
tioned in the discusdon, be reserved for this part, and applied with vigor. 

• ANALYSa OF A BEBMOX. 

The Xsoistmce ^ God, 

*The to(A hath said in his heart, there is no €k>d." FSalms ziv., 1. 

** The fbol hath said,**— it is evident tliat none bat a fool woold have said it 

TAe /bol, a term in Boriptare rignifying a wicked man ; one who hath lost his 
dom, and right apprehension of Qod ; one dead in sin. 

** Bald in his heart " ; i. si, he thinks, or he doabts, or he wishes. He dares not cfpmij 
poblish it, thoogh he dares secretly think it ; he doabte^ he wishes, and sometimes 
bope& 

** There is no €k>d,"— no jadge, no <me to govern, reward, or ponisli. Those tifao 
deny the providence of God, do in effect deny his existence ; they strip him of that wis- 
dom, goodness, mercy, and Justice, which are the glory of the Deity. 

The existence of God is the foundation of all religion. The whole building totters, if 
the foundation be out We most believe that he ia, and that he is what he lias de- 
clared himself; before we can seek him, adore him, or love him. 

It is, therefore, necessary we should know why we believe, that our belief be foandod 
on undeniable evidence, and that we may give a better reason for his existence, than 
that we have beard our parents and teachers tell of it It is as much as to^ay, ** There 
is no God," when we have no better argumonts than those. liCt us look at the evidences 
which should establish us in the truth. 

L AU nature shows the existence of its Maker. We cannot open our eyes but W6 
discover this truth shining through all creatures. The wh(rfe universe bears the chsr«> 
ter and stamp of a First Cause, infinitely wise, infinitely po werftiL Let us cast our eyes 
on the earth which bears us, and ask, "■ Who laid the foundation ? " Job xxxvtii., 4 Let 
as look on that vast arch <^ skies that covers us, and inquire, " Who hath thus stretdied 
It forth?" Isaiah zl, 21, 22. *' Who L? it also who bath fixed so many luminous bodies 
with so much order and regularity ? " Job xxvL, 18. £very plant, every atom, as well as 
every star, bears witness of a Deity. Who oyer saw statues, or pictures, but concluded tbera 
bad been a statuary and linmer ? Who can behold garments, ships, or houses, and not 
understand there was a weaver, a carpenter, an architect? A man may as well doubt 
vrhcther there be a sun, when he sees his beams gilding the earth, as doabt whether 
there be a God, when he sees his ^orks. Psalms xlx., 1-d. The Atheist is, therefore^ 
1 fool, because he denies that which every creature in his constitution asserts. Can ha 
behold the spider's net, or the silk-worm^s web, the bee^s closets, or the ant's grana- 
ries, without acknowledging a higher being than a creature, who hath planted that 
genius in them ? Job xxxix. Psalms civ., 24 All the stars in heaven and the dost oo 
•wth, oppose the Atheist Eomans i. 19, 20. 
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n. Th€ po%Der of e&ruoimee is an argnment to convince na of this traifk ** Eyeiy 
•ne tliat findeth me shall slay me," Qenesis iv., H was the language of Gain ; and similar 
apprehensions are frequent in those who feel the fiuy of an enraged conscience. The 
psalmist tells us concerning those who say in their heart " There is no God ", that ** thej 
ar« in fear where no fear i&** Psalms lili., 6. Their guilty minds invent terTora» and thereby 
eonfess a Deity, while they deny it,>-that there is a sovereign Being who will punish. 
Pashur, who wickedly insulted the prophet Jeremiah, had this for his reward, ** that 
his xuune should be Magor-missabib," L e., " fear round about '\ Jeremiah zz., 8, 4. When 
Belsbazzar saw the handwriting, ** his countenance was changed," Daniel v., 6. The 
spoaitle who tells us that there is a " law written in the hearts cf men ", adds, their ** con- 
■eiences also bear witness.** Bomans ii^ 15. 

IIL Universal consent is another argument The notion of a Ood is found among 
nil nations; it is the language of every country and region ; the most abominable idola- 
try argues a Deity. All nations, though ever so barbarous and profligate, have confessed 
some God. 

lY. JBixitraordinafyjudffments. When a Just revenge fellows abominable crimes, 
especially when the judgment is suited to the sin ; when the sin is made legible by the 
inflicted judgment **The Lord is known by the judgment which he executeth." 
Psalms ix., Id. Herod Agrippa received the flattering applause of the people, and 
thought himself a God; bat was, by the judgment Inflicted upon him, forced to confess 
another. Acts xii., 21-23 ; J.udges L, 6, 7 ; Acts v., 1-10. 

y. Accomplishment qf Prophecies. To foretell things that are ftiture, as if the; 
already existed or had existed long ago, must be the result of a mind influitely intelli- 
gent ** Show^the things that are to come hereafter.'* Isaiah xlL, 28. " I am God, de- 
claring the end from the beginning.** Isaiah xlvi, 9, 10. Cyrus was prophesied of, Isaiah 
xMv., 28, and xlv., 1, long before he was bom ; Alexander*8 sight of Danief*s prophecy 
concerning bis victories, moved him to spare Jerusalem. The four monarchies were 
plainly deciphered in Daniel, before the fourth rose up. That power, which foretells 
things beyond the wit of man, and orders all causes to bring about those predictionSi 
must be an infinite and omniscient power. 

What folly, then, fbr any to ^ut their eyes, and stop their ears ; to attribute those 
things to blind chance, which nothing less than an infinitely wise and powerful Being 
could effect I 

FeroraHonf or Conclusion, 

L If God can be seen in creation, study the creatures; the creatures are the heralds 
of God's glory. " The glory of the Lord shall endure.** Psalms civ., 81. The world is 
ft sacred temple ; man is introduced to contemplate it As grace does not destroy nap 
ture, so the book of redemption does not blot out the book of creation. 

II. If it be a folly to deny or doubt the being of God, Is it not a folly also not to 
worship God when we acknowledge his existence? **To fear God, and keep his com- 
mandments, is the whole duty of man.** We are not reasonable if we are not religious 
^Romans xii, 1. 

ilL If it be a folly to deny the existence of God, will it not be our wisdom, since we 
acknowledge his being, often to think of him ? It is said of the fool only, ** God U not 
ia all his thoughts.** PsfJms x., 4 

lY. If we believe the being of God, let us abhor practical atheism. Men*8 praetioef 
Mt» the best indfizes to their principles. "Let your light shine before men.** Msttbew 
v^l& 



PART V. 



POETICAL OOHPOSITIOK. 



LESSON CV. 

VERSE. QUANTITY. FEET. METRES. 

g 474. Strictly speakiog, those compositions only &b 
ander the head of poetry, into which the language of the 
imagination largely enters ; which abound in metaphors, sim* 
iles, personifications, and other rhetorical figures. Sach 
writings, even if they have the form of prose, must be re- 
garded as poems ; while, on the other hand, prosaic matter, 
even if put into the form in which poetry generally appears^ 
is still nothing more than ptose. The distinction between 
prose and poetry, therefore, has reference to the matter of 
which they are respectively composed. 

Poetry being the language of imagination and passion, we natoroUy 
expect to find in it more figures than in prose. These, having been 
already fully treated, need no further consideration here. As regards 
tts form, poetry is generally characterized by deviations tram the natnnl 

S 4T4. What oomposltions fUl undef the bead of poetry? To what does the d» 
*wtton between proee and poetry ffefer? What do we naturdly expect to fladin 
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order and mode of expression, which are known as poetical lieensea 
£zamples of some of these follow :— 

L Violent inversions. 

** Now stonning tary rose^ 
And clamor such as Asard in Eeattmi till now 
Waa neverj" 

IL Violent ellipses. 

** While all thoM sonis [iAa(\ havs erer felt the flvroe 
Of those enchantlDg passiona, to mj lyre 
Should throng attentire.^ 

HL Hie nse of peculiar words, idioms, phrases, Ao., not generally 
Coimd in prose ; as, momf eve, o'er, sheen, paanng rich, 

rV. Connecting an adjective with a different substantive from that 
which it really qualifies ; as in the following lines, in which wide h 
joined to nature instead of hounds ;— 

<* Throuf^ wide natnro^s bounds 
Expatiate with glad step." 

y. Using a noun and a pronoun standing for it [in violation of a 
syntactical rule] as subjects or objects of the same verb ; as, 

The^oV—ohl where was Aef" 
VL The use of or for either, and nor for neither, 

** Whatever thy liaine, or Mose or Grace.** 

** ITor earth nor Heaven shall hear his prayer.** 

VIL Hie introduction of an adverb between to, the sign of the ia 
finitive, and the verb with which it is connected ; as, 

*' To t^owl/y trace the forest^s shady scene.** 

YJIL Making intransitive verbs transitive ; as, 

** Still, in harmonious intercourse, they lived 
The rural day, and talked the flowing heart*' 

IX. The use of foreign idioms ; as, 

« *> To some she ffov* 

To «0arc& the story of eternal thought** 

§475. Verse is the form in which poetry generally ap 
pears. It consists of language arranged into metrical lines, 
called verses, of a length and rhythm determined by rules 

poetry? ^hat is meant by poetical lieensee ? Enumerate the poetical licenses men- 
tioned in the text, and give an example of each. 

% 476. What is verse ? Of wliat does it generally consist ? What is the dffi'orenea 
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which usage has sanctioned. The distinction between prose 
and verse i^, therefore, a matter of form. 

Verse is merely the dress which poetry generally assumes. The two 
are entirely independent of each other : all poetry is not yerse, as we 
see ijL the ease of F^nelon's Telemachus and Ossian's Poems ; nor, on the 
other hand, is all yerse by any means poetry, as nine tenths of the 
fagitiye jMeces giyen to the world nnder the latter name abundantly 
•how. 

Versification is the art of making verses. 

A Yerse, as we have seen, is a metrical line of a length 
and rhythm determined by rules which usage has sanc- 
tioned. 

A Hemistich is half of a verse. 

Khyme is a similarity of sound in syllables which begin 

differently but end alike. It is exemplified at the close of the 

following lines : — 

" Self-loye, the spring of motion, acts the tout; 
Reason's comp&ring balance rales the whole." 

A Distich, or couplet, consists of two verses rhyming to- 
gether ; the lines just given are an example. 

A Triplet consists of three verses rhyming together ; as, 

" Sonls that can scarce ferment their mass of clay, — 
So drossy, so diyisible, are they, 
As would but serve pure bodies for allay." 

A Stanza [often incorrectly called a verse] is a regular 
division of a poem, consisting of two or more lines, or verses. 
Stanzas are of every conceivable variety, their formation being 
regulated by the taste of the poet alone. The stanzas of 
the same poem, however, should be uniform. 

§ 476. Syllables occurring in verse are distinguished "as 
long and short, according to the time occupied in uttering 
them. A long syllable is equivalent to two short ones. 

between verso and poetry ? What Is versifioatloD ? 'What Is a verse? What to • 
bemlstlch? What is rhyme? What la a distich r What Is a triplet? What to • 
•tanza ? What is it often incorrectly caUed ? By what Is the formation of the BtSBM 
»«Bulatod f What is said of the stanzas of the same poem ? 

f 476. How are syUablos occmring In verse distinguished ? On whfct is this disUno 
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'When it is desired to indicate the quantity, the macron [—J is 
placed over a long syllable, and the breve [>^] over a short 
one ; as, the man. 

In words of more than one syllable, accent, whether primary or 
secondary, constatntes length ; syllables that are unaccented are short 
In the case of monosyllables, nouns, adjectiyes, verbs, adverbs, and in* 
t«rjections, are for the most part long ; articles are always short; prepo- 
fidtions and conjunctions are generally short ; pronouns are long when 
emphasized, — ^when not, short This will appear from the following 

lines: — 

Th§ gdddSss beard, find bfide thS MQb& r&be 

Thd goldSa trOmpSt 5f dtdrnil priiae : 

Frdm p51e td pdle thS winds diffuse thd so&nd, 

Thilt nUs thd droait bt thd wdrld £roQnd. 

In Latin and Greek, each syllable has a definite quantity, without 
reference to accent This is not the case in English. Our vowel sounds 
have nothing to'do with the length or shortness of syllables. FtU, in 
which a has its flat or short sound, is as likely to be accented, mid 
therefore long, in poetry, as fate, in which the sound of the Towel is 
generally called long. 

§ 477. A Foot is a division of a verse, consisting of two 
or three syllables. 

The dissyllabic feet are four in number, as follows : — 



Iaxbus >-* — , remove. 
Tbocsheb — ^, moving. 



Spondee, — — , dark ni^ht 
Praafflo, w >-', hap-|pily. 



The trisyllabic feet are eight in number, as follows : — 



Akapest WW—, intervene. 
Dactyl — w w, happily. 
AMpmsBACH w _ w , redundant 
AHFEDOiAoasB — w — , winding-shget 



BAOomus w — «., thg dJLrk night 

ANTiBAGomus w, gye-sgrvant 

MoLOssus , long dark night 

Tbibraoh www, insu-|p6rabl& 



Of these twelve feet, the iambus, the trochee, the anapest, 
and the dactyl, are oftenest u^ed ; and are capable, respective- 

tton foimded? How is the quantiiy of a syllable indicated? In words of more tbui 
one syllable, wbicb syllables are long, and which short ? In the case of monosyllablea. 
which of the parts of speech are generally long, and which are short ? What is the case 
in Latin and Greek, with respect to the quantity of syllables? What relation subsists 
in English between the quantity of syllables and tl« sound of the vowels they oou- 
tain ? Illustrate this. * 

§477. What is a foot? How many dissyllabic feet are there? Enumerate them, 
state of what syllable they are respectively composed, and give an example of eaob. 
How many trisyllabic feet are there ? Enumerate them, state ni what syllables they 
ai« composed* and give an example of each. Of these twelve fee^ which are oftenof t 
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Ijy wiihoat the assistance of the rest, of forming distinct 
orders of numbers. They are, therefore, e&Wedprimary feet 
and the measures of which they respectively form the chief 
component part, are known as iamlncy tj'ochaic, anapestic^ and 
dactylic. A line which consists wholly of one kind of foot ia 
called pure : that is, a line containing nothing but iambi ai 
a pure iambic; one into which no foot but the trochee enters is a 
pure trochaic. Verses not consisting exclusively of one kind 
of foot are said to be mixed. Examples follow : — 

1. Pure Iambic. — ThS rQl-|ing pSj^jnon cdn-|qu8ra rea-|s5n stSlL 

2. Pure Trochaic. — Sister | spirit ( come 4-|way. 

8. PureAnapeaHe. — ^Fr5m thg plains, | frdm thg wodd-|12nds Snd grovoL 
4. Pure Dactylic. — ^Bird df thS | wildSm^aa ^ « 

1. Mixed lamhic—NG crime | w& thine | lll'fSh\t^d &ir. 

2. Mixed TVoeAau;^— -Trembling, | hoping, | llngMnff, \ fiflMxg. 
8. Mixed Anapeetic — Dear r^Jgions 5f si-|lgnc6 &nd shfide. 

4b Mixed Dactylic — I^dnight is-\tilgt our mOafL 

The remaining eight feet are called secondary ^ and are oc- 
casionally admitted for the sake of preventing monotony and al- 
lowing the poet freer scope. 

§ 478. By Metre, or Measure, is meant the system accord- 
ing to which verses are formed. The metre depends on the 
character and number of the feet employed. According to 
the character of the feet, metres, we have already seen, are 
distinguished as iambic, trochaic, anapestic, and daotylia 
According to the number of the feet, -the varieties of metre 
are as follows : Monometer, or a measure composed of one foot; 
Dimeter, of two feet ; Trimeter, of three ; Tetrameter, of 
four ; Pentameter, of five ; Hexameter, of six ; Heptameter 
of seven ; Ootometer, of eight. 

A line at the' end of which a syllable is wanting to com- 
plete the measure, is said to be catalectic. One in which there 



OBed ? What name is giyen to these four ? Why ? What are the meaenres of whkh 
they respectively form the chief component part, called f What is meant by a pore 
iambic line ? What, by a mixed ? Enumerate the fieoondary feet For what pmpoM 
are tbey occasionally admitted ? 

1478. What is meant by metre, or measure? On what does the metre depend I 
4oeordlngtothe«haraoterof the feet, what aw the varletiea of metre? W]iJit»aQcm^ 
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is a syllable over at the end, is called kyperccUakctic. When 
there is neither deficiency nor redundancy, a line is said to be 
€UxUalectic. 

Scanning is the process of dividing a line into the feet of 
which it is composed. 

§ 479. Examples of the different measures follow. Some 
of the lines are pure, and some are mixed. The figures 1, 2, 
3, &e,f respectively denote monometer, dimeter, trimeter, &c. 
Vertical lines mark some of the divisions into feet. Scanning 
is performed by pronouncing the syllables which constitute 
the successive feet, and after each mentioning its name. Thus, 
in scanning the fifth L'ne, the following words would be em- 
ployed : ^^ HoTtOTy trochee ; and shame, iambus ; from no, iam- 
bus ; condi; iambus ; tion rise, iambus." The line is mixed 
iambic pentameter acatalectic. The student is requested to 
scan the following lines, and name the measure of each :-^ 

ZAHBIO MEASUSaS 

1. L&chiell 
8. TbS mSinl | thS mfiini 
8. F5r lis | thd B(im-]mSr8 e!tS£e, 
4. First stands ( thS n5-|bIS Wfiah-|ingtdn. 
5b HoBor I and shame | from no | oondl-|tion rise. 
& With his sharp-pointed Jbead he dealeth deadly woundfl. 
7. Oyer the Alban mountains high, the light of morning broke. 
8. O an ye people clap yoor hands, and with triumphant ydoes iiii|^ 

TSOCHAIO MEAS1IBE8. 

1. Taming. 
2. Fdar sAr-lroonds mei 
8L I>(SarSr| friends c^|resa the& 
4 Honor's | but an | empty | bnbble. 
5. Chains of care to lower earth enthral me. 
C Up the dewy mountain. Health is bounding lightly. 
7. Hasten, Lord, to rescue me, and set me safe from troubld. 
a Onoe upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered weak and weary. 

▲NAFESHO HEASTTBEB. 

1. WhSn hd winks. 
2. L&t Ihg stu-|pid h6 grfiyei - 
8. H5w thd nlght-|ing>Ues war-|blS their Idves I 
i. Thd plen-|tifai moist-liire Sncu,m-|bdred th$ flower I 



fag to flM number of the feet? What is meant by a catalectio line ? What, by a h^ 
fereatalflctio line ? What, by an aoataieotie line ? What if scanning ? 
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DAOTTUO ICBASCBXa. 

1. Think Snt 
2. BfiBhSndiin-ldiltiniL 
& BiightSr thin | BoinmSr's green | earpdUng. 
4 Cold is thy heart, and as flrozen as charity. 
6. Land of the beaaUfkil, land of the genwoas, hail to thee. 
C Land of the beaatifal, land of the generoos, hail to thee heartil/. 
ti Oat of the kingdom of Christ shall be gathered by angels victocloiUL 

OATALECnO MEASUBE8. 

Almost way of the above metres may be made a syllable shorter 

and thus become cataleotie. The following will serve as specimeziB :— 

i. Iamb. T^am. Cat~Td-dfty ( n6 Sxe | Is ring-j In^r. 

2. Tro. TOram. Ozt— Mdthdr | dArks&me, | mothdr | driacU 

& IkKt Tetram. (7at— Hfirk, h5w CrS-|&ti5n'8 de^p | mOsIcSl | chdrds. 

4 ?)«. Tattam. Cat— Htevlng, | (Lpwilrd 1 15 thS | light. 

HYFEBOATALEOnO MEASimER. 

The addition of a syllable to any of the acatalectic varieties of metre 
makes them hypercatalectic. Specimens follow. From the first two 
lines it will be seen, that, in iambic and trochaic metres, a verse ending 
with an odd syllable may be regarded either as a higher measure cata- 
lectic, or a lower measure hypercatalectic. 

1. Iamb. TVim* Syp.—Tb-d.a,y \ n6 axe | is r!ng-| Ing. 

2. 7^0. IHm. Ej/p.—Udth^T \ darksdme, | mothdr | driad. 

& Anap. Tetram, Hyp.—Tia th§ chief | 5f Gldna-|r& l&mgntB { f5r his dSr-iflki^ 
4 I>aet. Man, iJyp.— Uft hSr with | odre. 
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LESSON CVI. 

STANZAS. SONNETS. HEEOIC VERSE. — ^BLANK VERSE. 

§ 480. Iambic measures constitute the great body of our 
poetry, both from the fact that they are easier of construction 
than any other, and because there is no emotion, which they 
are not adapted to express, ^ochaic measures are pecu- 
liarly appropriate to gay and tender sentiments ; anapestic, to 
what is animated, forcible, or heart-stiarring. Dactylic verse ifl 

1 480. Of what measures does the great body of our poetry consist f What reaaow 
a« given for this ? To what are trochaic measures appropriate ? To what anapestio 
What la ■«« of daeiyllc verse? 



ii 
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the most diffioult to write, and enters into our poetical litera- 
ture to such a limited extent that its capacities can hardly be 
properly estimated. It is effective whenever a rapid ' move- 
ment is desirable, and has been used with snccess in humor- 
ous poetry. 

§ 481. It was observed in the last lesson that lines may 
be combined into an infinite variety of stanzas, according to the 
poet's taste. To illustrate all of these with examples is im- 
practicable ; we can allude only to those that most frequently 
occur. 

The oommonest stanza, perhaps, consists of four lines, of which 
either the first and third, and the second and fourth, rhyme together ; 
or, the first and second, and the third and foiirth : as follows : — 

** The curfew tolls ■- the knell of parting day,! 
The Willing henl 'winds fio'fly (yenthe lea; 
The ploughman homeward ptodsW' weary way, 
And leases the world to darkness^d to me^" — Geat. 

*^The Ass^au camejdownllike a woln>n theUbld, 
And his Cohorts w4-e gleaning in }$iirple and ^Id ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee."— Btbow. 

This stanza, when composed of iambic tetrameters, rhyming either 
eonsecntlvely or alternately, is known as Long Metre. 

** alljye people, clapj^onr hands. 

And withnTiumplmnt voices sing; 
No force the mighty power withstands 
Of God, the universal King."— Psalms of David. 

When the first and third lines are iambic tetrameters, and the sec- 
ond and fourth iambic trimeters, the rhyme being alternate or confined 
to the two last mentioned, this four-lined stanza becomes Common 
Metre 

^' Over the i^han mountains high 
The light of morning broke ; 
From all the roofs of the Seven Hills 
Curled the thin wreaths of smoke." — ^Maoaitlat. 

When all the lines of this stanza are iambic trimeters except the third, 

{ 481. Describe the commonest stanza met with in poetry. Give examples of N 
from Gray and Byron. Describe long metre; common metre; short metre. To what 
lire these three metres peculiarly adapted, and Ibr what are they therefore employed ? 
In what, other way may long and common metre be written ? What is the regular 
baUad-meaaure of our language ? How are stanzas of eight and twelve Uaet formed t 
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Mid that is tetrameter, tlie rhyme being the same as in the last ease, we 

haye Short Metre. 

** The daj to past and gtme; ^ 
The evening shWes ^>pear; 
Oh I mif we a&iemelbber wdl 

The nl^t of dd^ draws ne^/'— Hnor-nooK. 

These three metres are peculiarly adapted to slow and solemn mii> 
do, and hence are generally employed, in preference to others, in the 
eompoeition of psalms and hymns. By a comparison of the two last ex- 
amples but one, with numbers 7 and 8 of the iambic measures presented 
at the dose of the preceding lesson, it will be seen that long metre is 
simply iambic octometer diyided into two equal parts, while common 
metre is iambic heptameter divided after the first four feet. The latter 
is the regolar ballad-measure of our langnage. Octometer and hepta> 
meter, on account of their length, are generally thus divided into two 
separate line& 

Hie fonr-lined stanza doubled and trebled makes effective and com- 
mon stanzas of eight and twelve lines respectively. 

Six-lined stanzas are often used. Some of these have their first and 
second lines rhyme, their third and sixth, and their fourth and fifth. In 
others, the first four lines rhyme as in the four-lined stanza, and the 
last two rhyme with each other ; as, in the following : — 

** Friend after friend departs ; 

Who has not lost a friend ? 
There is no union here of hearts, 

That finds not here an end ; 
Were this fraU world oar final rest, 
living or dying, none were blest"— MoHTCHuatBi; 

The most noted of all stanzas is the Spenserian, so called ttom the 
author of " The Faery Queen '', by whom it was borrowed firom Italian 
poetry. Though highly artificial, in the hands of a master it has a &i0 
effiect Its difficulty has deterred most of our later poets from attempt- 
ing it iQ pieces of any length ; Thomson, however, in his " Castle of In- 
dolence", Beattie in " The Minstrel", and Byron in " Childe Harold", 
have used it witti success. The following from Byron will serve as a 
specimen ; it will be seen that it consists of nine lines, of which &f^ 
are iambic pentameter, while the laiSt is a hexameter : — 



ihiat are the di£Rarent ways of rhyming in six-lined stanzas ? Bepeat a six-lined ataoia 
from Montgomery. What is the most noted of all stanzas ? Whence was it bonowed f 
What is said of its effect f What has deterred oar later poets from attempting it 1 Wbe 
liave used it with the best saocess 1 Of how many lines does it oendst ? What 
are they t Bepeat one of Byron's Spenserian stanzas. 
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*T(> rit on ToekBf to mtue o*er flood and fdl, 
To dowly trace the foresf b shady aoene, 
Where things that own not man^s dominion dwell, 

And mortal foot hath ne^er or rarely been; 
To dimb the trackless mountain all unseen 

With the wild flock, that never needs a fold ; 
Alone, oV steeps and foaming falls to lean ;— 
This is not solitude ; 'ti» but to hold 
Ckmverse with nature's charms, and yiew her stores unrolled." 

§ 482. The gonnet , though not a stanza, inasmuch as it is 
a oomplete poem in itself, will next be considered ; its distin* 
gnishing features haying reference, not so much to the matter 
it contains, as to the form it assumes, and the peculiar man- 
ner in which its lines rhyme. 

Everett, in his comprehenBiye and thorough "System of English 
Versification ", thus describes the Sonnet " The Sonnet, like the Spen- 
serian stanza, was borrowed from the Italians. Petrarch is reckoned 
the father of it. It is still more difficult of construction than the Spen- 
■erian stanza; for, besides requiring a great nnmber of rhymes, it de- 
mands a terseness of constmcdon, and a point in the thought, which 
that does not In the Sonnet, no line should be admitted merely for 
ornament, and the yersification should be faultless. Sonnets, like Spen- 
serian stanzas, are somewhat affected ; and this is to be attributed to 
the age in which they were introduced, when far-fetched thoughts and 
ingenious ideas were more in yogue than simplicity and natural expres- 
sion. — The Sonnet is subject to more rigorous rules than any other spe- 
cies of yerse. It is composed of exactly fourteen lines, so constructed 
that the first eight lines shall contain but two rhymes, and the last six 
but two more. The most approved arrangement is that in which the 
first line is made to rhyme with the fourth, the fifth, and the eighth, — the 
second rhyming with the third, the sixth, and the seyenth.'' With re- 
spect to tibe last six lines, Hallam obseryes : — " By far the worst ar- 
rangement and also the least common in Italy is that we usually adopt, 
the fifth and sixth rhyming together, frequently after a fullj>ause ; so that 
the sonnet ends with the point of an epigram. The best form, as the 
Italians hold, is the rhyming together of the three imeyen and the three 
eyen lines ; but, as our language is less rich in consonant terminations, 

1 482. What ie said of the sonnet ? From whom was it boirowed ? What rendoi < 
t difficult of construction ? To what is the artificial character of the sonnet to be at- 
tributed ? What is said of the niles of the sonnet ? Of how many lines Is it com. 
posed ? In thctse fourteen lines, how many rhymes are there ? As regards the rhyming 
of tbo first eight lines, what is the most approved arrangement ? With respect to Uio 
isstatx lines, what does Uallam pronounce the worst airangeraent? What, th» beat? 
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tii«re oan be no objectum to -wkat has abundant precedents erea ta 
tiittrs, the rhyming of the first and fourth, second jmd fifth, third and 
sixth lines." The following is an example of the best arrangwient : — 

AI7TDMN. 

** The blithe birds of tbe siimma>tide are flown ; 

Cold, motionleK^ and mate, stands all the wood. 

Save as the reetlen wind, in moornM mood, 
fitrajs through the tossing limbs with saddest moan. 
The leaves it wooed with Uaseii or^btown 

Bj gosta, capridona, pitiless, and rude, 

lie dank and dead amid the soUtade ; 
Where-thioiigh it waileth desolate and lone. 
Bat with a clearer splendor sonlight streams ^ 

Athwart the bare, slim, branches ; and on high 
Each star. In Night's rich coronal that btama, 

Poara down intejiper brilliance on the eye ; 
Till danled^Fancy flnda her gcnrgeoas dreams 

Ootshone In beauty by the aatamn Aj I **— Pixa. 

§ 483. Iambic tetrameter is a favorite measure, and may 
be used with advantage, not only in small fngitive pieces, but 
also, without any division Into stanzas, throughout a long 
poem. It is thus employed by Byron in his Mazeppa^ and 
Scott in his Lady of the Lake and Marmion, It is the 
easiest of all measures to write in; and this very facility is 
apt to betray a poet, unless he is on his guard, into common- 
place expressions, and a careless habit which is fatal to tiis 
effect of his verses. 

§ 484. Iambic pentameter constitutes what is caUed the 
QeroioLine^ It is the most dignified of measures, and if 
pecuG^ly adapted to grave, solemn, or sublime, subjects. 
Heroic lines are frequently combined in the qjiatrain , or 
stanza of four lines^rhyiging^jkUiexiia^ely , as in the specimen 
from Gray's " Elegy in a Country Chureh-yard ", quoted in 
§•481. They are also, as we have seen, used in the Spense* 
rian stanza. But they appear most commonly in the form of 

^ What other arrangement does he say has precedents in the Italian langnage, and to not 
ol^tionablof Repeat a sonnet constracted according to the best arrangement 

S 488. What is said at iambic tetraroetw? In what long poems baa it been «» 
(floyed f Why Is it apt to betray a poet Into a careless habit of expresshm ? 

f 484. What name Is given to iambic pentameter? What is the character of thli 
meMor* ? in y^t^A stanaa does it frequently appear 1 What la ita oommoueet fbraf 
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the ooaplet, and in poems whicli have no division into stansas 
but are written continuously. They ure thus employed by 
Pope in his ^' Essay on Criticism ", his '' Essay on Man ^\ and 
his translations of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

The pentameter couplet ehotdd haye complete Bense irithm itflcli^ 
And is most efifective when enliyened with an epigrammatio turn. " I& 
is formed**, says Webb, in his "Beauties of Poetry^, **to run into 
' points : but aboye all it delights in the antithesis; and the art of the 
▼endfier is complete when the discordance in the ideas is proportioned 
to the accordance in the sounds. To jar and jingle in the same breath 
is a master-piece of Qothic refinement." The epigrammatic tendency 
alluded to is illustrated in the opening lines of the ** Essay on Criticism * 
^hich constitute a fair specimen of Pope's delicate skill in the manage, 
ment of this his fayorite metre :— 

*' ma bard/to say If greaCbr want V)f aUU 
Appear in writdng, or in Judging, iU ; 
Bat» of the two, leaa dangorona ia the oflfenc* 
To tire our patience, than mislead our aenae. 
Some few in that, but nnmbera err in thia ; 
Ten oensure wrong for one who writes amiaa: 
A fool might once himself alone ezpoee ; 
Now one in verse makea many more in prose.* 

§ 485. The line of six iambi is called the Alorandrine, 
fil^m a poem on Alexander thd Great, in which it is said to 
haye been first employed. It is a majestic line occasionally 
vsed as the third of a triplet, and at the close of Spenseriao 
and other stanzas, for the purpose Of imparting additional 
weight or solemnity. Thus, from Dryden's -ffineid :^ 

** Their fti^ fiills^ he sUma the liqnid plaint^ 
High pn his chariot, and, with loosened reins^ 
lii^estio moves alongi and awAil peace malntaln&^ 

The Alexandrine is peculiarly effectiye when the poet desires to ex- 
press by the sound of his yerse a slow or difficult motion. When the 
line is so constructed as to admit of a pause in the middle, or at ^le 



Who has thus employed it? What is said of the sense of the couplet? To be most 
sftetive, with what should it be enlivened? What does Webb say respecting it? Quote 
• passage from Pope illasthiting this epigrammatic turn. 

1486. Of what is the Alezatidrlne oomposed? Whence ia its name derived? 
Where is it used and for what porpose ? Scan the Hues quoted from Bryden in 
Bhittntion. In what case is the Alexandrine peculiarly ^Bwtlve? Where should ft 
■dmttof apaoae? How should it be uaed? 
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oloM of QjM first hemistich, it is by no means inhannonioiiB , yet it is too 
eombroiis to be carried through an entire piece. It should be used 
sparingly ; and that only in a liyelier metre, for the sake of an occasional 
eontrast. 

§ 486. Heroic lines, — that is, iambic pentameters, — ^when 
constructed without rhyme, constitute what is called Blank 
Yerse. This is the most elevated of all measures, and is the 
only form in which epic poetry should appear. At the same 
time, to succeed in it is more difficult than in any other kind 
of verse. The reason is evident ; the effect, having no assist- 
ance, as in most cases, from rhyme, is produced entirely by a 
musical disposition of the feet, frequent inversions, and the 
constant introduction of those other peculiarities which have 
been already enumerated as constituting the distinction be- 
tween the outward form of prose and that of poetry. A cor- 
rect ear, a delicate taste, and true "poetical genius, are essen- 
tial to success in blank verse. 

Milton has made a more effective use of blank verse than any other 
poet in onr literature. It has been employed to a considerable extent 
in tragedy, to which, as Addison says, " it seems xronderfoUy adapted"; 
but even Shakspeare himself has not attained the harmony and effect 
which characterize the author of ''Paradise Lost". Notwithstanding 
Milton's success, the older critics seem, in geiferal, to have looked on 
blank verse with disfavor. Dr. Johnson, in his life of the poet just men- 
tioned, prono^mces against it in the following terms : — ** Poetry may 
fiubsiBt without rhyme ; but English poetry will not often please, nor 
ean rhyme ever be safely spired, but where the subject is able to sup- 
port itself Of the Italian writers without rhyme whom Milton allegei 
as precedents, not one is popular • what reason could urge in its defence * 
has been confuted by the ear. *- * Like other heroes, Milton is to be 
admired rather than imitated He that thinks himself capable of as- 
tonishing, may write blank verse; but those that hope only to please, 
must condescend to rhyme.** 

Yet, in spite of this verdict from a master-critic, it is evident that > 
blank verse has many advantages. It certainly allows the poet a far 



S 486. What is meant hj blank verse? What is Its character? What rendem it 
difficult to sncceed in blank verse ? What are essential to sncoess in this measure? In 
whose hands has the most effective use been made of it? To what department of 
Bteratnre does Addison declare blank verse adapted ? Notwithstanding this, how 
toea Bhakapeare himself compare with Milton? Ho-w did the older critics regard 
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fireer scope : both from tha &ct that the sexue is not, as in rhymed pen- 
tameters, confined to the couplet, and also because it does away with 
the necessity whidi rhyme too often imposes on the versifier, of putting 
in snperfluons matter simply for the purpose of filling ont the sound. 
** What rhyme adds to sweetness ", says Dryden, " it takes away from 
sense ; and he who loses least by it may be called a gaiaer." 

For a choice specimen of blank verse, the papil is referred to p. 224. 

§ 487. Whatever may be the effeot of dispensing with rhyme 
in the case of iambic pentameters, there can be no question as 
to its inexpediency in other measures. It has occasionally been 
attempted ; but never, perhaps, with success, except in the 
case of Southey's " Thalaba ", for which, despite this draw- 
back, its author^s genius has procured an honorable place in 
oar literature. 
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LESSON OVII. 

RHYMES. — ^PAUSES. 

§ 488. Bhyme has been already defined. As we have 
seen, it enters largely into English verse. The following prin- 
ciples are to be observed respecting it : — 

L The more nmnerons the letters that make the rhyme, the better it 
is. The French designate as rich rhymea those into which a number of 
consonants enter. Thus the rhyme of the first couplet given below is 
fbller, and th^efore better, than that of the second :— 

1. **Trae wit Is nature to sdvantage dreeted; 

What oft was thongbt, bat ne^er bo well expresMdS 

2. **Whoever thinks a ftoltless piece to «00, 

Thinks what ne^er was, nor ia^ nor e^er shall &&'* 

n. No Syllable most rhyme with itsell Hence there is a fiinlt in 
the following conplet: — 

blank verse? What does Johnson say abont it? With what advantages is blank 
Vvrse attended ? What does Dryden say reepeoting rhyme ? 

1 487. What is the effect of dispensing with rhyme In measoies other than iambio 
pentameter? 

$ 488. What rhymesare considered the best? What name la applied to saoh by tite 
French? niostrate this by means of the two given ooaplets^ What la the seoond prln- 
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** We goftom Dtom's mined walls Mvay, 
Wberever ftvorisg fortune points the «oay." 

m Bhyme speaks to the ear, and not to the eye. If, therefore^ the 

eoneliiding sound is the same, no matter what the Bpelling, the riiyme k 

perfeot. This is Ihe case in the following couplet, though the eombinft- 

tiont of letters in the rhyming syllables are quite different: — 

** The increasing prospect tires onr wandering ey€» ; 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps aris&" 

Vice verwi, though the concluding letters be the same, if the soimd b 

different the rhyme is imperfect ; as in the following: — 

** Enconnged thus, wit^s Titans braved the 9kie%; 
And the press groaned with licensed blasphemisa.** 

IV. In lines tenninating with trochees or amphibrachs, the last two 
syllables must rhyme ; in such as close with dactyls, the last threeu 

** In the dark and green and gloomy taXUiy^ 
Satyrs by the brooklet love to ^UtUy,^ 

** Take her up tenderly^ 
Fashioned so tienderty,^ 

§ 489. Bhymes are divided into two classes ; perfect, and 
admissible. In the former, as we have seen, the closing 
vowel sounds are the same (without reference to spelling), 
while the consonant sounds that precede them are different ; in 
the latter, the closing vowel sounds, though not the same, 
closely resemble each other. In either case, if the closing 
vowel sounds are followed by consonant sounds, the latter 
must correspond, or the rhyme is inadmissible. Examples 
follow : — 

1 Perfect— ** Be thon the first tnze merit to b^/HMul; 

His praise is lost who stays till all commend.** 
S. Admissible.—** Oood natore and good sense mnst ever /ofn,* 

To err is homan ; to forgive, divinsL" 
8. Inadmiss.-^** Tet he was kind; or, if severe in o/vtg'hL^ 

The love he bore to learning was in favMP 

§490. With respect to the number of lines that maj 
rhyme together in a stanza, there is no definite rule. Two is 

dplewith respect to rhymes? To what does rhyme speak? What is neoessaiyto 
make a perfect rhyme ? What is the character (^ the rhyme, if the sonnd is difhrflot 
tboogb the condnding letters be the same ? In what lines must the last two SfllaUai 
rttyme f In what, the last three ? 

1 489. Into what two classes are rhymes divided ? Wlten is a rhyme said to be 
Krf««t? When, admissible r When is a rhyme Inadmissible ? Oive ezamplsa. 

f 490. What la said of the number of lines that may rhyme together ? What it the 
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talie most oommon ; though we often have three, and even foni 
Ln the sonnet and the Spenserian stanza. Other things being 
^qual, the difficulty of constructing a stanza is proportioned 
'fco the number of lines made to close with the same sound. 

Though there is no rule as to the number of lines that may rhyme 
together, it is a general principle, that, throughout the same poem, 
those which do rhyme should stand at regular interTaI& This the ear 
expects, and it is disappointed when it finds the regularity disturbed. 
A capricious disposition of rhymes may surprise the reader, but it rare* 
iy pleases him. 

§ 491. Ease of utterance requires that every line of ten 
or more syllables should be so constructed, with regard to its 
sense, as to admit of at least one cessation of voice, which is 
known as the Primary Pause. Some lines admit of several ; 
in which case, the inferior or shorter ones are denominated 
Secondary Pauses. Whether primary or secondary, these 
pauses must not contravene the sense ; and, therefore, it is 
clear, 

I. That they must not divide a word. 

II. That they must not separate an adjective and its 
noun, or an adverb and its verb, when, in either case, the lat- 
ter immediately follows the former. 

§ 492. Heroic lines, or iambic pentameters, are most melo- 
dious when the primary pause comes after the fourth or the 
fifth syllable. Pope, whose accurate ear rarely allowed him 
to err in matters of euphony, generally brings the pause 
in question in one of these positions ; as in the following 
lines : — 



sommoneBt nnmber ? How many do we Bometiines hare ? To what to the difflenltj 
of oonatracfcing a stanza proportioned ? What pzlnoiple rxevails with respect to the 
npilar oecnrrenoe of rhymes ? 

1491. What does ease of utterance require? What ie a primary pausof What Is 
1 secondary pause? With what must these pauses be oonsistent? What two prlud* 
{dee, therefore, are established respecting them ? 

S 492. Where does the primary pause occur In the most harmonious heroic lines? 
What poet generally brings his pauses in one of these positions ? Show how they Ml 
In the passage quoted. 
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*Tli«e, bdd LoDglnTU 1 1| aQ the mne isairire^ 
And blesB their crltio || with a poeCli fire : 
An ardent Judge, || who, zealous to his tnuA, 
With warmth gives sentence, || jet is always Jnst 
Whose own example || strengthens all his laws, 
And is himself II that great sublime ho draws." 

§ 493. The alexandrine, or iambic hexameter, requirefi 
its primary pause, after the third foot. 

**Tha emel, ravenooa) honnds || and bloody hunters neer, 
This noblest beast of chase, U that vainly doth but fear, 
Some bank or quick-set finds ; 1| to which his haunch opposed. 
He turns upon his foes, || that soon have him enclosed." 

§ 494. Secondary pauses may occur in any part of a line^ 
but contribute most to its melody when they stand at a short 
distance from the primary. Observe how they fall in the 
following passages : the secondary pause is denoted by a sin- 
gle vertical line ; the primary, by parallels. 

**Two principles || in human nature | reign ; 
Solf-loye I to urge, || and reason | to restrain : . 
Nor this I a good, || nor that a bad, | we call. 
Each works its end, || to move | or govern | all ; 
And j to their proper operation l| still 
Ascribe all good, || to their improper, | ill," 

** The dow was falling fiust, j| the stars | began to blink ; 
I heard a voice ; j it said, j| * Drink, | pretty creature, | drink I * 
And, I looking o'er the hedge, || before me I espied 
A snow-white mountain lamb, || with a maiden at its dde." 

EXERCISE. 

I. Each of the following lines contains its own words ; bst 
they are misplaced, so that there is neither rhyme nor rhythm. 
Bestore the order, so as to make the verses anapestic tetrcm- 
tter acatalectic, rhyming consecutively. 

THE ALBATROSS. 

Where, in magnificence, the fathomless waves toss, 
llie wild albatross soars, high and homeless ; 
Unshrinking, alone, undaunted, unwearied. 
The tempest his throne, his empire the ocean. 

■^ - ■ ■ ■ _. .1 

1 408. Where does the Alexandrine require its primary pause f 
1404. Where may secondary pauses occur? In what position do they oontrllmte 
n»oflt to the melody of a line ? 
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When, o'er the surge, the wild terrible whirl-wind imTti, 

And the hurricane hurls the mariner^s dirge out. 
The dark-heaving sea thou in thy glory spumest. 
Proud, free, and homeless, bird of the ocean-world. 
When the winds are at rest and in his glow the sun. 
And below the glitterine tide in beauty sleeps, 
Above, triumpheuit, in me pride of thy power. 
Thou, with thy mate, thy revels of love art holding 
Unconfined, unfettered, untired, unwatched, 
JjBi the world of the mind, like thee be my spirit ; 
"No leaning for earth, its flight e'er to weary, 
And in regions of light fresh as thy pinions. 

II. Bestore the words in the following lines to their order, 
fio that they may rhyme as required in the best form of the 
Sonnet : — 

THE AUnrUN or UFXi 

Blown are the songs of buoyant youth's swift hours ; 

And through his heart whose locks are white and thin 

With rime of age, the Spirit of Delight 
With a melancholy moan goes wailing. 
For all the joys, that, with winning tone, Hope 

Froclamied should linger, dear, bright, and deathless, . 

Around the day which to night now waneth, 
Alone, the spirit fruitless search maketh. 
Yet to the soul, aspiring and trustful, 

Are given visions exalting of its home : 
And its lofty goal grander glory clothes. 

Than, m cloudless autumn's even, stars assmne. 
In dole and in darkness Earth slowly sinks, 

Wlule the auroral, pure, light of Heaven breaks. 

III. Restore the words in the following lines to their 
rder, so that thej may rhyme, and form alternately trochaU 

tetraatuter acatalectic, and trochaic tetrameter catakctic *— ^ 

IRON. 

While stronger grows our faith in good, 

Means of greater good increase ; 
No longer slave of war, iron 

The march of peace onward leadsL 
Still finding new modes of service, 

It moves air, earth, and ocean ; 
And, binding the distant nations^ 

It proves like the kindred tie ; 
Sharmg, with its Atlas-shoulder, 

Loa£ of toil and human care; 
Bearing, on its wing of lightning,. 

Through the air swift Nought's misgioii, 

18* 
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lY. Bestore the words in the following lines to 
order, so that they may form dactylic tetrameters acaiaicctic, 
tnd rhyme consecntively : — 

For human firatemity one more new claimant, 

S'welling the flood that on to eternity sweeps. 
I, who have filled the cnp, to think of it tremble ; 

For I mnat drink of it yet, be it what it may. 
Into the ranks of humanity, room for him I 

In your kingdom of yanity, give him a place 1 
With kindly affection welcome the stranger, 

Not w^th dejection, hopefully, trustfolly. 



-•-•-^ 



LESSON CVIII. 

VARIETIES OP POETRT. 

§ 495. The principal varieties of poetry are Epic, Dra- 
matic, Lyric, Elegiac, Pastoral, Didactic, and Satirical. Each 
of these classes has its distinctive features ; yet the charac- 
teristics of several varieties may enter into the same poem, 
and sometimes do so to such an extent that it is difficult to 
decide to which it belongs. 

§ 496. Epic JBoetry is that jg hich trpa ta of th e ^^^gloito 
of heroes. It generally embraces a variety of characters and 
incidents ; but must be so constructed that unitt/ of design 
may be preserved, — that is, one leading and complete action 
should be carried through the work, with the distinctness and 
prominence of which the less important stories, or episodes, 
as they are called, should not be allowed to interfere. Epic 
is universally admitted to be the most elevated and majestic 
department of poetry. It is, at the same time, the most dif- 

1 4M. Ennmerate the prlndpal Taitetiea of poetiy. 

9 ^9%. What 28 epio poetiy ? How does it oomi>are with the other Tarietilefi t Whaft 
OMut bo preseryed thronghontf What ia meant i>7 cmily of design? What is Mid 
of the^diffioolty of writing epics? Wliat are the great master-piecee ot antqidtyln 
ttila department of poetry? Of modem literatures, which has produced the {{reatait 
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ftenlt, and that in whieh mediocrity is least endofable ; henoe 

£ew have attempted it, and a still smaller number have at* 

^ined success. There are few literatures that can boast of 

more than one great epic. Homer's Iliad taid. YirgiVB .^neid 

are the master-pieces of antiquity in this department of poetry. 

In modem times, English literature has produced, in Milton's 

Paradise Lost^ incomparably* the greatest epic ; in Italian, 

Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered^ — in Spanish, the Romance of 

the Cidy — ^in German, the Nidfelurtgen-Liedy — and, in French, 

the Henriade^ — are generally ranked by critics in this class 

of poems. 

An epic is also technically termed an Epopea or Epopoeia. 

The word epic is deriyed firom the Greek iros, a herne poem; and 
the species of poetry so called claims a yery ancient origin. EQstory 
has generally furnished its themes : but a strict regard for historical 
tmth in the deyelopment of the stpry is by no means requisite. Fiction, 
inyention, imagination, may be indulged in to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent, proyided the imity be preseryed According to Aristotle, the plot 
of an epic must be important in itself and instmctiye in the reflections 
it suggests ; must be filled with suitable incidents, as well as enliyened 
with a yariety of characters and descriptions; and must maintain 
throughout propriety of character and eleyation of style. Besides 
these essentials, there are generally episodes, formal addresses, sustained 
pomp, and machinery. This last term, as used by critics, signifies the 
introduction of supernatural beings ; without whick the French main- 
tain that no poem can be admitted as an epic 

§497. Dramatic Poetry is closely allied to epic. Like 
the latter, it generally relates to some important eveni, and 
for the most part appears in the form of blank, or heroic, 
Yorse. The term drama [deriyed from the Greek verb Spaa>, 
I do or act] is applied to compositions, whether prose or 



fplet EniimeTate the epics of different lifeeTatnrea. What other luune 1b soiretiines 
given to an eplo poem ? From what is the word epio derived ? What is said of the 
origin of epie poetry ? Whence are its themes, for the most part, taken T In carrying 
OBt an histoiieal event, what may be Indulged in? According to Arlstode, what are 
the essentials of an epic ? Be^ddes these essentials, what are generally foond In a poem 
rf this class? 

§ 497. To what is dramatic poetry closely allied ? To what does It generally relate f 
In what form does It, for the most part, appear? From what is the word drama d»> 
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poetr J, in which the events that form their subjects are not 
related by the author, but are represented as aotually taking 
place by means of dialogue between the various characters, 
who speak the poet's language as if it were t^eir own. The 
principles here laid down respecting poetical dramas are 
equally applicable to compositions of the same class in prose. 

In dramatio. as in epic, poetry, etrict regard must be had to timigL 
The Dramatic iinitieB are three :— 1. Unity of action ; which i^qnirei 
that but one leading train of events be kept in view, and forbids the 
introdaetion of all underplots except snch as are closely connected -with 
the principal action and are calculated to develop it 2. Unity of time, 
which limits the action to a short period, generally a single day. 3. 
Unity of place, which confines the action to narrow ge(^raphieal 
bounds. In addition to this, regard should be had to what is termed 
poetical juttioe ; that is, the plot should be so constructed .hat the dif* 
ferent characters, whether good or bad, may, at the termination of the 
piece, obtain their respective deserts. 

The great dramatists of antiquity are uEschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, — all ornaments of Grecian literature. Of these, iEschylui 
is the most, sublime: Sophocles, the most beautiful; Eurjf^es, the 
most pathetic The first displays the lofty intellect; the second ex- 
ercises the cultivated taste; the third indulges the feeling heart 
Among modems, the first place belongs to Shakspeare. In French 
literature, Racine, Moli^re, and GomeiUe, are the leading dramatists; 
in German, Schiller and Kotzebue ; in Spanish, Lope do Y^a and 
Galderon. 

The leading divisions of dramatio poetry are two ; Tr^t^J <^ci 
Comfidy. The former embraces those compositions which represent 
some great or sublime action, attended with a fatjftl catastrophe and 
calculated to awaken in the reader or spectator strong emotions of pity 
or horror. Its diction is elevated ; and it is generally written in blanl^ < 
or heroic, verse. Comedy, on the other hand, is that species of drama 
in which the incidents and language resemble those of ordinary life and 
the plot has a happy termination. 



liTed ? To what compositions Is the term applied ? What must be stricdy legarded 
tn dramatic poetry? How many dramatio unities are there? Define them. Who 
are the great dramatists of antiquity t Mention the characteristics of each. AinoDg 
modems, to whom does the first place belong ? Who are the leading dramatists of 
French literature f of German ? of Spanish ? What are the leading divisions of dia> 
matio poetry? What compositions are embraced under the head of tragedy? What 
^^d of the diction of tragedy ? In what is it generally written ? Define comedy 
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Th« great diyidoiis of dramas are called Aets, and these are sub* 
diyided into ^eegfifr Regular tragedies and c<»nedies are limited to 
five acts. The division must in a great measure be arbitrary, though 
rules have been laid down by various writers to define the portion of 
the plot which tihould be contained in each. According to Yoesius, the 
first act must present the intrigue ; the second must develop it ; the 
third should be filled with incidents forming its complication ; and the 
fourth should prepare the means of unrarelling it, which is finally ao- 
oomplished in the fifth. 

A Farce is a short piece of low ^omio character. Its object being 
simply to excite mirth, there is nothing too unnatural or improbable 
for it to contain. The farce is restricted to three acts as its greatest 
limit, but is often confined to two, and sometimes even to one. In 
England, it seems to have risen to the dignity oi a regular theatrical 
entertainment, about the beginning of the last century; since which 
time, it has maintained a high degree of popularity, being usually per- 
formed, by way of contrast, after a tragedy. 

A Burlesque is a dramatic composition, the humor of which consists 
in mixing things high and low, — clothing elevated thoughts in low ex* 
presflions, oir investing ordinary topics with the artificial dignity of 
poetic diction. A Parody, or Travestie, is a species of Burlesque in 
which the form and expressions of serious dramas are closely imitated 
in language of a ridiculous character. 

A Melodrama is. a short dramatic composition into which music is 
introduced. Its plot is generally of an insignificant character, the dis- 
play of gorgeous scenery being its chief object. 

A Burletta is a short comic musical drama. 

A Prologue^ is a short composition in verse, used to introduce a 
drama and intended to be recited before its representation. 

An Epilogue is a closing address to the audience at the conclusion 
of a drama. It sometimes recapitulates the chief incidents of the piece 
find draws a moral £rom theuL 

§ 498. Lyric Poetry ia that variety wbicsh is adapted to 
singing and an accompaniment of the lyre or other musical 
instrument. 

Of lyric compositions, the Ode is the most elevated. It 

Whst are aeta and seetiea t To how manj acts are regular tragedies and comedies eon- 
fined ? Wliat is said of the division into acts ? What rule does Voseins lay down f 
What <8 a fiurce ? Of how many acts does it consist ? At what time, in England, did it 
rise to tlie dignity of a regular theatrical entertainment ? What is a bnrlesqne i What 
Is a parody or travestie? What is a melodrama? What is a burletta? What is a 
piologae? What is an epUogae ? w 

% 408. What is meant by lyric poetry ? Wha^ is the most elevated of lyilo compo< 
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is oluuraoterised by length and variety, and is for the most 
part confined to the expression of sentiment or imaginatiTe 
thought, admitting of narrative only incidentally. In ancient 
literature, it was sometimes distinguished by a high degree of 
sablimity, as in the case of the odes of Pindar. Previously to 
the discoveries which have been recently made by scholars in 
the science of Greek metres, the Pindaric ode was supposed 
to admit of the most capricious irregularity in the length and 
measure of its lines ; and hence our modern compositions 
which were imitated from those ancient models were con- 
Btructed on a system of absolute license in this respect. In 
point of fact, however, a scheme of perfect metrical regularity 
pervades the Greek ode of both Pindar and the dramatic 
choruses. In English literature, Collins' " Ode on the Pas- 
sions'*, and Dryden's on " St. Cecilia's Day", are among the 
finest specimens of this variety of composition. 

A Song dijGfers from an ode in being shorter, having greats nni- 
fonnity of metre, and treating rather of tender and melancholy, than 
of sublime, subjects. 

A Balla djs a popular species of lyric poem which records in easy 
and uniforai verse some interesting incident or romantic udveniin^ 
Our most approved ballad measure is iambic heptameter, often written, 
however, in two lines, tetrameter and trimeter alternately. 

Odes sung in honor of the gods were anciently called Hymns ; and 
thisils&fm'EiSlbeen applied, in modern times, to the spiritual songs used 
in church-worship. The term Psalm, originally applied to the lyiio 
oompositions of King David and others of the Hebrew poets, is now 
used as synonymous with hymn. 

The Madrig^ generally consists of less than twelve lines, and is often 
constructed without strict r^erence to rule, according to the fancy of 
the poet, rhymes and verses of different species being frequently iatei> 
mingled. The subjects are generally of a tender or amorous character; 
and the expressions used in it are simple and often quaint 



ilUonBY Describe the ode. Bf what, la ancient literature, was it ofaaracterized? How 
is the irre^larlty of metre in our modern odes accounted for t What odes are m«D^ 
doned aa among the finest specimens in our language? In what respects does a song 
ttflbr from an ode ? What is a ballad ? What is our most approved ballad mMSon? 
What was formerl7 meant by the term h/ymn t To what is this term now applladf 
Jhat was the original meaning of the term pwhn t With what is it now BynoQynMOif 
WIntiaa madrigal? What is said of th« sult)Mts of madritedsl 
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!pi ^ ^ i^pragi closely resembles the madrigal in form, tfaoogh it is 
'linitten without t«ference to mnsieal adaptation. It consists of a few 
linea embodying a lirely or ingenious thought concisely expressed. 
Ita point often consists in a yerbal pun; but the higher species of 
epigram is rather characterized by fineness and delicacy. 

§499. Elegiac Poetry ia. .thftt_variety /Sfhich^ treats of 
moTirn fal subjects. Gray's "Elegy in a Country Church- 
Yard'' is the most noted poem of this description in the 
whole range of our literature. A short elegy, commemora- 
tive of the dead and expressive of the sorrow of surviving 
firiends, is called an Epitaph. 

§ 500. Pastoral Poetry depicts shepherd-life by means of 
narratives, songs, and dialogues. Aoljyl jg & short desorip- 
tive B jiafagg j poe m. An Eclogue is a pastoraTm which shep- 
herds are represented as conversing. The art of the pastoral 
poet lies in selecting for his descriptions the beauties of rural 
life, and carefully avoiding all its repulsive features. 

§ 501. Didactic Poetry aims to instruct rather than to 
please. Generally devoted to the exposition of some dry ab- 
stract subject, it fails to interest the reader unless replete 
with ornament. Of this species of poetry, PoUok's " Course 
of Time", Young's " Night Thoughts", and Pepe's " Essay 
on Man", will serve as specimens. 

§ 602. Satirical Poetr y^is JhAtiEL which the weaknesseSj^ 
f^lies, or wickedness, of men, are held upTo ridicule, or re- 
buked wiffi" serious severity. 

A Satire is general in its character, and is aimed at the weakness, 
folly, or wickedness, rather than the individual Its object is the refor- 
mation of the abuses it attacks. A Lampoon, or Pasquinade, on the 
•ther hand, is personally offensiye, assailing the individual rather than 
^ fiault. It em{doys abuse in preference to argument, and aims rathen 
to annoy or injure than to reform. 

{ 499. What to elegiac poetry ? What is the moat noted poem of this deacrlptioa ii 
oar hteratare ? What is an epitaph ? 

S 600. What does pastoral poetry depic^ Y What is an idyl ? What is an oclogaa 
In what does the art of the pastoral poet eonsist ? 

1 601. What is the aim of didactic poetry ? Why should it be replete witb 
IMDtt What works are mentioned as specimens of didactic poems P 

$602. What is satirical poetry r What is a satire r What is a tempooa T 
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WILLIAM FALCONER. ^a|i4f^ 

9? ^cLfA WUliam Falconer was the son of a ^ barber in <y\ 

*a/ Edinburgh, ^nd was bom in 1730. He had vary few 5' 

^3/ ayantages of edacation, and (went to sea (in early 1^ tt. 

' A A 

in the merchant service. He afterwards became mate 

**iBa/^/ of a vessel that wrecked in the Levant and was saved StaJL^ >/ * 
O with only two of his crewj_;fliis catastropheformed 9f/^ _!_ 
^ iSecui the subject of his poem entitled " The Shipwreck, on ^^ 

13 ^ which his reputation as a writer chiefly rests. Early 
^wi, in 1769, his ^ Marine Dictionary ^^ appear,^_^ which '^fcom,^* C?" 
^^# hasbeen highly spoken of by those capable of esti- =^ 



A 



mating its merits. I 
* 60/01*/ Hn this seasa-year, 



he embarked on the Aurora but C c^^ ;/ 

^A 

the vessel was never heard of after she passed the 

* :/ Capej^ the poet of the Shipwreck is therefore sup- 9|iace 8«tte\* 

* zj posed to have perislr d by the same disaster he had 

27ait - liimsolf so graphically described. TfThe subject of ^^ 

the "Shipwreck" and its authors fate demand our \^^ 

gj interest and sympathy. If we pay respect to the /— /" 

ingenious scholar who can produce agreeable verses I,/* 

in leisure and retirement, how much more interest 



c^SSoi 



28 



^<l 



must we take in the " shipboy on the high and giddy / - / ^ 
mast' cherishing the hour which he may casually 



snatch from 



danger and fatigue. 1 /• 
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WILLIAM FALCONER. 

William Falconek was the son of a barber in 
Edinburgh, and was bom in 1730. He had yery few 
adyantages of education, and in early life went to sea 
in the merchant service. He afterwards became mate 
of a vessel that was wrecked in the Levant^ and was 
saved with only two of his crew. This catastrophe 
formed the subject of his poem entitled " The Ship- 
wreck ", on which his reputation as a writer chiefly 
rests. Early in 1769, his "Marine Dictionary" ap- 
peared, which has been highly ispoken of by those 
capable of estimating its merits. In this same year, 
he embarked on the Aurora i but the vessel was never 
heard of after she passed the Cape : the poet of the 
Shipwreck is therefore supposed to have perished by 
the same disaster he had himself so graphically de- 
scribed. 

The subject of the " Shipwreck " and its author's 
fete demand our interest and sympathy. — ^If we pay 
respect to the Ingenious scholar who can produce 
agreeable verses in leisure and retirement^ how much 
more interest must we take in the " ship-boy on the 
high and giddy mast ", cherishing refined visions of 
fancy at the hour which he may casually snatch 
from danger and fatigue ! 



KXPLANAHOK of ICAMB used on the 8PEGIHEN PBOOP-SEDSKT. 

Ir It la desired to eluuige any word to oupitala, smtU <»pAta]B,Bomaa text (the ortt 
oaiy letterX or italloa, draw a line beneath it, and write in the margin, Oapt^ S, eapt^ 
Anm., or Italy as the caae may be. See oorreotiionB 1, 2, 14, and 8, on the specimen abeeb 

When it ia noeeaaary to ezpnnge a letter or word, draw a line through it, and plaee 
la the margin a dharaeter reaemblisg a d of ourrmt hand, which atanda for the Latii 
word dtie {0r<ue); aa In No. 8. 

When a wrong letter or word ocean in the proof-dieet, draw a line fhroni^ it; aol 
plaee what mnst be anbatttated fi>r it in the margin, with a vertteal line at the rli^t; ai 
to tbe eorrectiona marked*4 

AttentSon ia drawn to aa inyerted letter by nnderacoring it, and writing oj^ioeito the 
ckaraeter naed in Na 9. 

An omitted word, letter, comma, aemicolon, colon, ezclamation-point, or interroga- 
tion-point, aa well as bracketo and parenthesea, are written in the margin, with a veio 
tical line at the right ; aa in the variotia eorreetiona marked 6 : a caret ahowa wliae to 
introdnoe what is tfana marked in. When there to ao much (miitted that there is not 
room for it in the maigin, it ia written at the top or bottom of tiie page, and a line is 
naed to ahow where it ia to be introdnoed ; aa at the bottom of the apecimen sheet 

A period ia marked in by placing it in the margin inside of a circle^, aa in No. 9. 

Apoatrophea and qnotetion-points are introduced in a character resembling a Y, and a 
earet is placed in the text to show where they are to be inserted. Thia ia illnatrated in Na 11. 

Na 22 ahowa how the dash and hyphen are introduced. 

When a letter or word should be transposed, a line is drawn aronnd it and carried 
to the plaee where it should stand, and the letters tr, are placed oppoeite, aa in Na 7. 

No. 10 ahowa how to mark out a quadrat or apace which improperiy appears. 

If a broken or imperfect letter is uaed, draw a line through or beneath it, and 
make an inclined eroea in the margin, as in No. 12. 

Sometimes a letter of the wrong size will be used by mistake ; in such a case^ nn> 
derline it and place the letters w.f, (wrong fonV) in the maigin, as in 18. 

If the letters of a word atand apart from each other, draw a curved line beneath the 
^pace which aeparates them, and two curvea in the maigin, as in 15. If the proper 
apace is wanting between two contiguous words, place a caret where the apace abonld 
bc^ and oppoaite to them make a character Uke a music aharp, aa shown in No. IS. 

Two parallel horizontal linea, as in No. 17, are used when the letters of a word an 
not all in the same level, and a horizontal line is also drawn under such as are out of plaea 

When a new paragraph has been improperly begun, a line is drawn fh>m its com- 
mencement to the end of the previous paragraph, and the words no break are written 
In the margin ; see No. 18. When it is desired to oonomence a new paragraph the para> 
graph mark (^ is introduced at the place, and also in the margin. 

When letters at the commencement of a line are out of the proper level, a horizon- 
tal Une should be 'drawn beneath them, and a similar one placed in the margin; as in 
No. 21. When luiy portion of a paragraph projeote laterally beyond the rest, a vertical 
Une should be drawn b^de it, and a similar one must stand opposite to it in the mar* 
gin ; see No. 28. 

When a lead has been improperly omitted, the word Xmk2 is written at the aidt 
nf the page, and a horizontel line shows where it is to be introduced, as In No. 2fiL If 
a lead too many has been introduced, the error is corrected as in 24 

When uneven spaces are left between words, a line ia drawn beneMb, and tpact 
better is written opposite ; see 26. 

If it is deelrod to retain a w<h^ which has been marked out, dote ara placed baneitt 
*U and the word ««e«(fo^«ton<l)lB written in the margin; as in 27. 



A LIST OF SUBJECTS. 
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Tta stadent will find it to lus adyantage always to prepare a pre* 
limmaiy analysu. To aid liim in this, models in the prineipal depart* 
ments of prose composition are first presented. 

1. A Pakallel.— 2^ Old and the New Hitament 
L Thdr respecttve writers. 

IL The parties to whom fhey are each addreased. 
TLJ, The laognages in which they- are respectively written. 
ly. Oomparlscm of their style. 

y. Authenticity ot eaoht by whom acknowledged. 
yL Tone of the teachings of each. 

2. A DEBCBiFTiyB Letieil — Dated Niagara JFalU. 

L Acknowledge receipt of a friend's letter, and otter to give an aooeont of a ■nmm^ 

tonr which yon are supposed to have taken. 
n. Preparations ft>r leaving bomeu 
m. Incidents on the way to Niagara. 

ly. General remarks on the pleasures, fittigaes, and advantage^ of iraTellln^ 
y. Description of the Falls and the sorronnding plaoes. 
yL Comparison with any other scene. 
VU. Emotions awakened by sublime scenery. 
ym. General remarks about returning, and the anticipated pleasure of r^oinlng friMdik 

8. HiSTOBiOAL NABBATiyE. — ITte 8panUh Armada* 
L Introductory Semarks on the great expeditions of whioh history tells oa 
IL Causes that led to the outfit of the Armada. 
IIL General deecriptien of the Spanish vessels of that agSi 
ly. Strength of the Armada. 

y. Consternation in Britain, and preparations to meet it 
yL Fate of the Armada. 
yiL Political Consequences. 

ym. General reflectionBi History shows that divine infcerftrenoe often frnsaates the 
greatest human efforts. 

4w BiooRAPmcAL Sketoh. — Julius Caetar. 
L State of Borne at the time of Cflesar*S birth. i 

IL CsBsar's birth and parentage. 

IIL Incidents of his youth. Came near &lllng a victim to Sylla^ omelly. 
ly. His first military exploits. 
y. Means which he took to attain popnlarily. 
yL Bapid political advancement Mighty conquests 
yn. His &te ; the causes that led to it, and its consequenoea 
niL Cosar's character, as a general ; as an author ; as a man. 
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LIST Or SUBJECTS. 



i. EasAT. — Bhip9, 

h Origin. When and by whom fizat made T 

n. Appeaiance. Original form and aabaeqnent imim>Tem«iit& 
IIL InveattoDS. Mariners' oompaaa ; application of ateom. 
lY. Objeota for which they are osed. 

Y. Uaeftilneaa, aB compared with other means of transportation. 
YL Effects that ships have produced on mankind. 
YIL Feelings excited by seeing a ship nnder lUIl salL 

4L Lather at the Diet of W<MnnA. 



PABATXKTA 

t. Ohanoterof Oolombosandthatof Sir 

Isaac Newton. 
r. The oLaraeter of St John and that of 

BtPaoL 

8. Lnther and Calvin. 

9. Caesar and Alexander. 
10. Firmness and Obstinacy. 

VL Physical and Moral Conrage. 
18. Ancient and Modem Literature. 

18. Invention of the Mariner's Compass and 

Application of Bteam to Navigation. 
14 Ancient and Modem Greece. 
16. Ancient and Modem Borne. 

16. A Concise and a Diffose Style. 

17. Prose and Poetry. 

18w Beauty and SubUmity. 

19. The Man of Talent and the Man of 

Genius. 
SO. Wit and Humor. 
21. French and English Character. 

88. Courage and Bashness. 
28. Theory and Practice. 

84. The Idoal and the Seal 

8& Ancient and Modern Patriotism. 

26. The Sacred and the Profime Poets. 

BBTOBIGAL VASRATJYEa, 

27. The Deluge. 

28. The CrossiDg of the Bed Sea. (Exo- 

dus, chap, xrv.) 

89. Naaman, the Leper. (XL Kings, chap, v.) 
80. The History of Jonah. 

8L Jephtbah's Daughter. (Judges, chap. 

XL, V. 29.) 
QSL David and Goliath. (L Samuel, chap. 

XVTI.) 

88. The Beign of the Emperor Nera 
84 The Era of Haroun Al Baschid. 
86. The Norman Conquest 

86. The Crusades. 

87. Granting of the Magna Charta. 

85. The Bisoovery of America. 

89. The Bettiing of America. 
iO. The Eef(»ination. 



42. The Thirty Tears* War. 
48. The Beign of Queen Annek 
44 The Era of Louis XI Y. 

45. The American Bevolution. 

46. The Battle of Bunker Hill. 

47. The Beign of TexTor. 

48. The Invasion of Bussia by Napoleoi 

49. The Hungarian Bevolution. 
60. The Busso-Tuikish War. 



BIOGKAPmOAL 

61. Mofle& 

62. Buth. 
68. Solomon. 
64 Homer. 

65. Daniel 

66. Alexander the Great 

67. Cicero. 

68. Marif Antony. 

69. Mohammed. 
00. Charlemagne. 

61. Bichard Coeur do Uon. 

62. Petrarch. 
68. Tasso. 
64 Columbus. 

65. Henry VIIL 

66. Erasmus. 

67. Bloody Mary. 

68. Sir Isaac Newton. 

69. Queen Elizabeth. 

70. Bhakspeare. 

71. Maria Theresa, 

72. Peter the Great 
7a Voltaire. 
74 Patrick Henry. 
76. Washington. 

76. Franklin. 

77. Bobespierre. 

78. AazxmBurr. 

79. Howard, the philanthropHb 

80. MungoPark. 

FicmoN. 

81. Adventures in California, 
^ An Encounter with Pirates 



/ 



U8T or nantyn. 
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88L A lion Hunt in Bonthem Afilca. 
8dL Tho Indian's Bevenge. 
86u The History of a Pin. 
86w The History of a Bible, 
•ar. The History of a Cent. 
8a The History of a Shoe. 

89. The History of a Looklng-Glasfli 

90. The History of a Belleu 

91. Tho History of a School-room. 

92. The Story of an Old Soldier. 
W. Bobinson Gnisoe. 

94 A Hurricane in the Torrid Zone. 
9& Visit to Monnt St Bernard. 

96. The Tictim of Intemperan(4. 

97. Incidents of a Whaling Voyage. 

98. Adventures in Anstralia. 

99. The Prisoner of tho Bastlle. 

100. The Smngglera. 

101. The Alchemist 

102. The Flower-Girl. 

108. A Voyage to the Mediterranean. 

104. Visit to an Almshouse. 

105. Encoontw with Bobbers. 

ES&AY8. 

106. Spring. 

lOT. A ThnndeiHjtomu 

108. Flowers., 

109. The Beauties of Nature. 

110. Snow. 

111. Mountains. 

112. Forests. 

118. A Lake Scene. 
114 A Storm at Sea. 

115. Our Country. 

116. Thanksgiving Day. 

117. The Study of History. 

118. The Advantages of Edneatioxi. 

119. Peace. 

120. War. 

121. An Earthqnake. 

122. Chivalry. 

128. Seene in an Auction-Boom 

124 The Buins of Timeu 

125l The Fickleness of Fortune. 

126. Disease. 

127. The Cholera. 

128. Prayer. 
129> Death. 
180 Life. 
iSL Youth. 
1881 Old Age. 
188. Morning. 
184 Evening. 
18& Day. 



186. Nij^t 

187. Summer. 

188. Autumn. 

189. Winter. 

1<10. The Mission of tho Dew-drop 

141. Truth. 

142. Honesty. 

14a Earth's Battto-fleldn 
144 Gambling. 

145. Echo. 

146. Anger. 

147. Self-government 
148w Ambition. 

149. Contentment 

160. The Love of Fuzae. 

161. Palestine and its ^■'"^*«ft*f^^'Bf 

162. City Life. 

168. The West Indiepk 
154 Melancholy. 

166. Life in the Country. 
166. Purity of Thought 
157. Patience. 
15a The Life of the Merchant 

159. The Life of the Sailor. 

160. The Life of the Soldier. 

161. The Mariners' Compass. 
16a The Spirit of Discovery. 
16a Pride. 

164 The Art of Printing. - 

165. The Third Commandment 

166. Mirrora 

167. Newspapers. 
16a Jerusalem. 

169. Novelty. 

170. The Biblei 

171. The Sun. 

172. The Starry Heavens 
17a Astronomy. 

174 The Bainbow. 
176: The Moon.* 

176. The Aurora Borealin 

177. The Stars. 
17a Comets. 

179. The Earth. 

180. The Study of Geography. 

181. The Province of Bhetorlo. 

182. The Mystic Seven. 

18a The Pleasures of Travelling. 

184 The Congress of the United Statoa 

185. The Applications of Steam. 

186. Public librariea 

187. Bain. 

188. The Fourth Commandment 

189. Biveva. 
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190. 
19L 
IM. 
IM. 
IM. 
196. 
l««l 

in. 

IMw 
198. 



ML 
909. 
908. 
901 
90Sl 
9001 
90T. 
908. 
909. 
9ia 
91L 
919. 
91& 
914 
91& 
910. 
917. 
918L 
9181 



99L 
992. 
928. 
224 
92fi. 
996. 
227. 
928. 
999. 
980. 
981. 
882. 
988. 
984 
98&. 
986. 
287. 
988. 
880. 
940. 
941. 
90. 



The 

TbeOeeMU 

Trae PollteDflM. 

IcebefgL 

Tb« Peari Flabcry. 

Eariy Piety. 

The Arctio Segioinib 

The WwDffHit the Indian. 

Euptiaa Pynmida^ 

6«Tenun«it 

Chaneter of the ▲ndent Bomana. 

Tlie Infinenoe of Woman. 

The Sohoolmaater Abroad. 

The Plaasoraa d MenMuy. 

Homility. 

Natoral Hiatorr. 

Mnaie. 

The Hjpociite. 

The Art of Compoattioii. 

The Invialble World. 

Poetry. 

Ifan'aTme Gnafcneaa 

Yirtiu^ 

Vloa 

TheSabbeth. 

Jealonsy. 

The FUth Oommaadment 

A Yoloaaio BmptloB. 

Oriental Oountriea. 

Deaerta. 

Egypt. 

The Mohammedn fiellglonb 

Paganiam. 

Indnatry. 

Idleneafli 

Flattery. 

Intemporanoe. 

Ezoelsior. • 

Conrage. 

Daplicity. 

Early Impreeaiona. 

Perseverance. 

Silent Citiea, 

Biobea and Poverty. 

Eloqneii^oe. 

TheMiaer. 

Fireside Angela. 

Oonscienoe andlAW 

Taste. 

Tyranny. 

Bmogi^iii^ 

The STik of BztniT^pueab 



944 The IngoiaitJon. 

946l Sevenge. 

240. The Attraction of Gravitation. 

247. The Tempter and the Tempted. 

248. The Art of WriUng. 

248. Advantages of Studying the Claasta. 

260. Female Character. 

261. Knowledge is Power. 
262^ The Trials of the Teadler. 
968. The March of Intellect. 
864 The Bevival of Learning. 

266. Gratltadeu 
260. Mod^ty. 

267. Benevolenca 
868. Genlna. 

260. The Power of Conaelenoe 

960. The Orator. 

961. Aristocracy. 

269. Ancient Travellen. 
968.,DreamB. 

264* Magic and Magieian& 
2iS6i Twilight 

266. Horace and his Frlendik 

267. Formality. 

968. The Bhine. 

969. Legendary Poetry. 

270. Clemency. . 
97L Parental AlBBctlon. 

278. The Sphit of Bong. 
978. Hopeu 

974 Where is thy Homef 
276. Love. 

276. Forgiveness 

277. Earth^s Benefhctora 
273. Peasant Life. 

279. The Power of AaaooiatioB. 

280. Missionary Snterpcisei 

281. The Lord's Prayer. 

282. The Jews. 

288. The End not yet 

284 The Feadal System. 

886. The Progress of avitifatfcm 

286. The Dark Ages. 

287. Monastic Institntionik 
28& Cteneroeity. 

288. The Hermit 
290. Philanthropy. 
281. The Good Part. 
292. Patriotism. 
998. Freedom. 

894 The Fonrth of July. 

996. Honor. 

996L A Bepublican Government 

997. Old thinga have pasMd nwaf; 
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S96. H«n»>woinbip. 


852. Beformation. 


9S9. The Tnie Hero. 


85a The Freedom «f the Pkhl 


800. Happiness. 


864. The Present 


801. SonroeB of a Nation's Wealth. 


855. The Past"" 


802. The English Noble. 


856. The Future. 


808. Commerce. 


857. Bome under AngnstiUL 


804. The Art of Painting 


85a Crlttcism. 


806. **Let there be Light."* 


859. Silent Influence. 


80<1. Early Bising. 


860. The Immortality of the Son! 


807. Candor. 


861. Martyrdom for Truth. 


808. Dissipation. 


862. The Monuments of Antiquity. 


809. The Proselyting Spirit 


868. The Power of Verse taPerpetnala 


810. Envy. 


864 Bome was not buUt in a Day. 


811. The Evils of Anarchy. 


866. The First Stroke is Half the Battle 


812. CoUege Life. 


866. Make Hay while the Sun shines. 


818. Cheerftilnesa. 


867. Order is Needfbl for Improvement 


814 Fashion. 


86a Beslst the Beginnings of Evil. 


815. The tTses of Biography. 


869. Necessity Is the Mother of Inventioiii 


816. Party-sphrit 


870. A Soft Answer tumeth away Wnih. 


817. Atheism. 


871. Familiarity begets Contempt 


818. Polytheism. 


872. Beflnement, a National Benefit 


819!. Physical Education. 


87a A Boiling Stone gathers no Mosa. 


820. The Opening of Japan. 


874 Only a Fool turns aside to Deceit 


821. Pastoral Poetry. 


875. Avoid Extremes. 


822.' Election-Day. 


87a Cast not Pearls before Swine. 


82a The Pleasar(96 of the Anttqotflaa 


877. Study to mind your own Bnsineaa 


824. The Backwoodsman. 


87a Hunger is the Beet Bauoe. 


825. Pnnctaality. 


879. Fools make a Mock of Sin. 


828. The Great West 


830. A Fault confessed Is half rednssed. 


827. Cruelty to AnimaK 


881. Necessity baa no Law. 


828. Curiosity 


882. The Face Is an Index of the Mind. 


829. Foppery. 


88a Science, the Handmaid at Bellgion. 


880. Concentration of Mind. 


864 Fortune &vors the Brave. 


881. Gardening: 


885. Love thy Neighbor as thyselC 


882. Christmas Day. 


88a Many Men of Many Minds. 


888. Modern Delusions. 


887. Opportunity makes the TbieU 


884. Toung America. 


88a What can't be cured must be endured. 


835. The Multiplication of Booksi 


889. Grasp All, lose AIL 


886. The Philosopher's Stone. 


890. New Brooms sweep Clean. 


887. Poetesses of Ancient Greeeei 


891. Where there's a Will there's a Way. 


888. The Insolence of Office. 


892. The Bace is not to the Swift. 


889. Authorship. 


898. The Burnt Child dreads the Flra 


340. Affectation. 


894 Good Wine needs no Bush. 


841. The Standard of Taste. 


895. Time brings All Things to Light 


842. The Mind. 


89a Look before you leap. 


848. The Stoic Philosophy. 


897. It never rains but it pours. 


r>44. The Drama. 


89a Out of Debt out of Danger. 


845. The Bulwarks of Despotio Power. 


899. W hatever is, is right / 
400. Political Parties at Athens In th« ^ 


84& Eden. 


817. Nature and Art. 


Time of Demosthenes. 


34& The True. 


401 The Literary Character of Julius OcBsar. 


849. The Good. 


402. Influence of Shakspeare's Plays on 


860. The Ludlerona. 


Popular Bstimaaon of Hlatwloto 


851. Epicoma and his Vidlewen. 


Charaeteia. 
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LIBT OV BtTBJSOTH. 



40a Tlie Jfffbfmj and BopoBtf Ulttj of 

the TMobor^a Yooatioo. 
404 Independence <rf Thought InAiiMrlciL 
40& OiMt Men, M Typ^ "ud m Indl- 

▼idnals. 
401 The Love of Money, the Soot of All 

£tU. 
40T By Others' Fanlts Wise Mon oorreet 

tbetrown. 
40fi. The Perlbetion of Ait Ib to conceal 

Art. 
400L A Bird in the Hand is Worth Two in 

the Bosh. 

410. Economy, the Pbiloeopher'a Stone. 

411. Many a Slip *twixt the Cap and the 

LIpL 

415. Treason does norer pToeper, 
41& Honesty is the best Policy. 
414 Great talkers, UtUe doent. 

416. Decision (^Character. 

416. National Pr^udioe. 

417. Horrors of Civil War. 
41& The Paadon for Dress. 
419. Oar Daties as Citizens. 
^0. Never too old to learn. 

421. Contrivance proves Dedgn. 

422. The Necessi^ of Belsxation. 

428. Example, Better than Precept 
^24 PopaUir Clamor. 

425. The Drees is not the Msn. 
^24. Hercolsneom and PompeiL 
427. Contemplation. 

^28. Natare^ tho Source of Poetic Inspira- 
tion. 

429. The Conflict of Duties. 

480. Infirmities of Men of Genios. 



48L The AntedHaviansL 

482. The Ingratitade of BepnUlcB. 

488. Domestic Life of the Ancient Qtasfei 

484 Sir Walter Baleigh and his Age. 

485. Political Economy. 

484 The Fate of Beformera. 

487. Idolatry. 

488. Evidences of Revealed BeUglon. 

489. The Pleasares of ImaglnatioaL 

440. Comparison of Claasicai with Medal 

Literature. 

441. The Decline of the Bomkn EmpiNi 

442. Literary Empiricism. 

44& The Examples of Great Men. 

444 Bacon and Aristotle^ 

445. Speculation in Philosophy. 

440. Fanaticism. 

447. Progress versos ConservatlMB. 

44S. BadicaUsm. 

449. Intellectual Excitements^ 

450. Mesmerism. 

451. Psychology. 
452b Sidritualism. 

458. The Force of Prcjudioe. 

454 The Moral Sublime. 

455. The Moral Beautifta. 

450. Permanence of Literary Fame^ 

457. Boman Eloquence. 

458. Grecian Mythology. 

459. The Scholar's Hope. 

460. AmOTican Literature. 

461. The Tendency of American InattB- 

tions. 
402. The Bevolutionary Sphit 
463. Bomance of the American BevolotfaSi 
464 Magazlae literature. 



465. The Sstisfiustlon resulting flrom a Conscientious Discharge of Duty. 

466. The Necessity for Conventional Laws and Forms in Society. 

467. The Fatal Besults arising teom an Early Neglect of the Mental Powecs. 
463. The Folly of expecting too much fi'om our Fellow-creaturea 

469. The Duty of Patient Beslgnation to Misfortunes. 

470. The Necessity of Examining Into our Secret Motives of Action. 

471. The Advantages to be derived from an Acquaintance with Modem T.MtgH«p- 

472. The Difficulty of Conquering Bad Habits. 

478. The Happy Besults arising fh>m the Cultivailon of Taste. 
474 The Soothing Power of Music. 

475. The Importance of early cultivating the Affectiona 

476. The Beneficial Efltects of Constant Intercourse with our Fellow-(a«atorei. 

477. Charity, an Essential Part of True BeUglon. 

478. Belfglons Enthusiasm, frequently made a Ma:^ for the Basest Poipoaefli 

479. The Danger of forming Hasty Judgments. 

480. The Importance ofran Early Observance of Bellglous DutieSk 

481. The Fall7 of devoting too mueh Tim« to AocompUshmenta. 



LIST OV SUBJECTS 48S 

The FmHi^ with which we should regard Death. 
488. The Danger of indulging in a Habit of Ezaggeratioo. 
484. Ths Possession of a Lively Imagination, a G-reat MisfixrlniM. 
4S6(. The Necessity of repressiDg Idle Ciuioeity in Youth. 
488. The Wisdom of not giving Free Expression to all our Thongfata. 

487. The Folly of blindly following tbe Jndgment and Opinions cf OftaMU 

488. *rhe Vanity of Human Grandeur. 

489. Beligion, as a civilizing Agent. 

490l The Danger of becoming too much addicted to the Pleisorea of tbe WorM. 
Our Duties to our Inferiors. 
L The Folly of striving to please every onei 
488L InnovatiLotf, as regarded by the Young and by the Old. 
494. The Prospects of a Young Professional Man in the United StateiL 
49Q«. Beading^ a Means of Intellectual Improyement 
496i. The Use and Abuse of Worldly Advantages 

497. Life is Short and Art is long. 

498. No one lives for himself alone. 
409. Independence must have Limits. . 

50a Man and Government, as found in the Savage^ the Pastoral, the Afrlmttanl^ tnS 
the Gommerdal, State. 

601. How tax the Bight should be controlled 'by the Bzpedlent 

602. Color, as an Element of Beauty. 

608. Poetry, Painting, Architecture, and Sculpture, as Means of BeHsing Taafea. 
604. The Good and Bad Effects of Emulation. 

605k The Influence of Greek, Latin, French, and English, Literature^ on Tastei 
608. Ancient and Modern Notions of Liberty. 
t^SOT. Personal Beauty, Bank, and Wealth, as Passports in Society. 

608. The Study of Logic, as a Mental Discipline. 

609. The respective Effects of Agriculture and Mannikotares on the Mwals of the Com- 

munity. .^ 

610. An Old and a New Country, as Fields of Enterprise. 

611. Patronage, Emulation, and Personal Necessity, as Pnunotive <^ Litaraiy Szarttoik 
612L The Views taken of a Nation by itself and Othersi 

518. Ancient and Modem Views of Death. 

614 The Comparative Influence of Individuals and Learned Bodetkt In tentlBg Hit 

Literary Character of a Nation. 
615. Proo& afforded by Astronomy of an Intelligent Creatvr. 
610. Beware of desperate steps ; the darkest day, 

Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 
617. There's a Divinity that shapes our end£^ 

Bough hew them how we may. 
61& Health is the vital principle of bliss. 
619. Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fttiii 
6d0. Be it ever so humble, there^s no place like home. 
661« The bolt that strikes the towering cedar dead. 

Oft passes harmless o'er the hazel's head. 
62S. Who by repentance is not satisfied, 

Is nor of Heaven, nor earth. 
GEZ8. H<Hior and shame from no condition riao: 

Act well your part ; there all the honcr Him, 
BH €kK>d name, in man or woman, 

b the immediate jewel of their souls. 

19 



484 LIST OV fiUBJKOTS. 



tm. Bw«0tiN fh* was of adTflnltj. 

084^ Jofllee mmy daep^bat narar dim. 

B97. Mm ylaldB to onstorn iB he bows to Ikto ; 

In til tbinyi ruled— mbid, body, and aetateu 
0S8l Exparlenoe Is the sehod 

Where man learns wisdom. 
Baa Mia not gold that gutters. 

900. One to-day la worth two to-morrow& ^ 

081. Bbda of a ftather flock together. 
flaa. All the world's a stage, 

And all the men and women merely pU^em 

AMffUUMStnATPTM WBOOOWSUk 

Vasa. Waa N^K>leon greater in Che field than in the oablnet? 
aai Is eonscienoe in all eases a oorrect moral guide? 
68& Do inyentlons Improve the condition of the laborli^^ claHea? 
aaa. is the expectation of reward a greater InoMitiYe to ezertloii fiian tbm ftar ef 

poniahmentf 
087. Would It be right fbr Coogress to pass an international oopy-right laurf 
688. Is It expedient for €k>ngrefls to pass an international copy-right Inw? 
688. Is the penal transportation of convicts as eflTectlTe in preventing crime «§ aolllBy 
confinement f 

640. Is the oomitry a better place Ibr a University than a large city? 

641. Are increased flicilitles of interooarse with Europe an advantage tons ? 
648. Has popolar superstition a fikvcrable eflTect on a nation^ lit^wtore ? 
648. Do savage hationa possess a right to the soU? 

641 Oogfat capital poniahment, as a matter of right, to be abolished? 
^ 646. Oogfat capital punishment, as a matter of «q>edi«ioy, to be sb<dlahed ? 
V 646. Is the mind of woman inferi<v to that of man ? 

647. Is it expedient that a new version of the Bible should be made ? 
' " 648. Is the pen mightier than the sword? 

648. Has increased wealth a flkvorable effect on the morals of a people f 

660. Is a natlon'k literature aflbcted by its fbrm of government ? 

661. Ought there to be a property qualification for sufflnge ? 

66a» Does the study of the daasics aflbrd better tUsdpline to the mind thafe Alt of 

mathematics f 
658. Is truth invincible, If left to grapple with fldsehood on equal terms ? 
664 Is a monarchy the strongest and most stable form of government? 
656. Is it beneficial to a country to have a union between Ghnroh and State ? 
656. Did the Crusades have a beneficial influence on Europe ? 
667. Is aman Justified in obeyingaUw of faiscountry which hefeelstobemorally 
658. Is it best for Judges to be elected by the people? 
669, Do the learned professions oflTer as promising an opening to a young man as 

cantilelife? 
660. Had the Olympic and other games a fovorable effect on the ancient Greeks ? 
681. Is the existence of political partiea beneficial to a sta^ ? 
66iL Do parents exercise a greater bifluenoe than teachers in forming the ehaneter sf 

the young ? 
668L Is a general war in Europe Ihvorable to the Interests ot America ? 
66*. Dooa dlmate have any effect on the character of a nation ? 
MB. Is a lawyer Justified In defending a bad cause ? 
10^ Dpep the polplt afford a better field for eloquence than the b«r 
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A. A. 8., Aoadmnia Atnericanm £M/ut, 

Pellovr of the AnMiriean Aeademy. 
A« Bb, ArUmn Baecalaureut, Bachelor of 



A. B. O. F. IL, Amertean Board of Com- 

miSflionMB for Foreign Miaaloiifl. 
A. CL, <ft»to (TArittom, before Chxtet 
Aect., acoonnt 
A. I>^ anno DomiiU, in the year of ovr 

Tjordm 
Ad lib., ad IfbUumt at pleasnrei 
A4J-, adjectiYe. 
A4)t., A^ntant 
A^t..-QeiL, A^Jntant General. 
Admr., AdminlBtraftor. 
Admx., AdmlniBtrBtrix. 
Adv^ adTorb. 
JBL, CBtaUij of age. 

A. & F. B. S., American and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

Agt, agent 

Ala. or ALj Alabama. 

Aid., Alderman or Aldermen. 

Alex., Alexander. 

Alt, altitude. 

A. M., Arthim Magiitert Master of Arts. 

A. M., anno mundi, in the year of the 
world. 

A. M., ants meHdimnf morning. 

Am., American. 

Amer., America^ 

And., Andrew. 

Anon., anonjrmona. 

Ana. or A., answer. 

Anth., Anthony. 

Apoc., Apocalypeci 

Apr., April. 

Arch., Arehfbald. 

Arcbb. or Apb., Arohbiahop. 

Ark., AiiuwMMk 



Ait;,ArtklA 

Assist See., Assistant deeretary. 

A. S. S.U., American Sunday School Uiion 

Atty., Attorney. Attyai, Attomeya. 

Atty.-Gen., Attomey-GtoneraL 

A. U. 0., anno urMa eonditOf in the yeai 
after the building <tf the dly. 

Aug., Angost 

Anth. Yer., Authorized Version. 

B., Book or Booka 

B. A., Saeoakmreus ArUum^ Bachelor of 
Arts. 

B. A, Britifih America. 

Bar. or bL, barreL 

Bar., Baruch. 

Bart, Baronet 

B. GL, before Christ 

B. D., BaocdkMroiM DMnUaiU, Baeheloff 

of Divinity. 
Ben)., Bei^amln. 
B. L., Baocalaweut Legvm^ Bachelor of 

Laws. 
Bls» €it bbL, barrelsL 
B. M., JBae<MUMr0M Medieinct, Bachelar 

of Medicine. 
B. M., British Mali 
B. M. or Brit Mus., British Musovo, 
Bp., Bishop. 

B. B., Banco BegU^ E3ng*l Bench. 
Br., brig. 

Brig., Brigade; Brigadier. 
Brig.-Gen., Brigadier^OeneraL 
Bro., Brother. Brosw, Brothem 
Bu., bushel or busbelSb 
B. v., Beata Virgo^ Blessed YirglB. 
Cttt par., cmterU paribm, other thSngs 

beii^ equal 
Cat., OalendcB, the Oalenda. 
GaL, California. 
Can., Canada. 
Otip. or a, eaputt chapter. 
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CapL, Gbptein. 

Ctpt-OeiL, GapteI]i>G«iiflnL 

GMh^OMbler. 

Oith^ CaUurine; CathoUoL 

U. R, OompMiion of the Bath. 

aa P^ Court of Common Plaaa 

G&. Canada Ewt 
Gt, O0«^, oompan. 
Ch^ ehalditm or ebaldrona. 
Ot^ Chiiroh. Ch&, Charchaa 
CbuM^ Chancellor. 
Ch^p., e^ or chu, ob^ttar. 
Cbaa., Charles. 
Ghrcm., Chronideflb 
GL Dom. Com., Clerk of the Hooae of 

Commona. 
Qd, oleared. 
Co., County; Company. 
Coch., oodUeoTtf, a ipoonAiL 
CoL, OoUeoOt Colleague. 
CoU Colonel ; Colosaiana. 
Cold., colored. 
OoIL, OoU&ffiwn, College. 
Com., Commodore; Committee; ConmiB- 

aioner. 
Com. Arr., Committee of Arrangementi. 
Comd|^, Commanding. 
Compw, Company (Military^ 
Comp., compare. 
Com. Yer., Common Version. 
Coi^n ooK^onotion. 
C<NUL or Ct, Coonectieat 
Const, Constable; Gonstitation. 
Contr.f contraction. 
Cor., Corinthians. 

Cor. Sea, Corresponding Secretary. 
CL P., CoDunon Pleasi 
C. P., Coort of Probate. 
C. P. S., Oustaa PrivaH SigiUif Keeper of 

the Privy Seal 
OL B., Oustot Botuhrun^ Keeper of the 

Bolls. 
Cr. Creditor. 
GL S., Court of Sessions. 
a&, Oiuioe SiffUli, Keeper of the Seal. 
Ot,Goant 

Ot or 01, cent Cts., cents. 
Onrt^ current (month). 
O. W., Canada West 
Owt, hundred weight 
D., day or days ; dime or dimes. 
D., d^nariuM, a penny ; dMarU, penesi 
Daii., Daal«I. 



D. a, Distrlet of GdaniblB. 

D. aiiH Doctor of cavil Iaw. 

D. D., Doctor of Divinity. 

Dea^ Deacon. 

Dec, December. 

Deg., degree or degrees^ 

Del, Delaware. 

Del, dduMOvUf drew. 

Dem., Democrat 

Dep., Deputy; Department. 

Deut, Deuteronomy. 

Dft, Defendant 

D. G., JDH&raiiathY the grace cf Go& 

Dist Atty., District Attorney. 

DlVn Division. 

Da or ditto, the sama 

DoU., dollar. Dolls^dolUn 

Doz., dozen. 

D. P., Doctor of Pfalloaophy. 

Dr., dear ; drachm or draohmii 

Dr., Doctor; Debtor. % 

D. Yn i>«o vdenUt God williaft 
Dwt, pennyweight 
inEast 

Eben., Ebeneso'. 
EocL, Ecclesiasteft, 
Ecdes^ £ccleeisaticu& 
Ed., Editor; Eds., Editom 
Edin., Edinburgh. 
Edit or Ed., edition. 
Edm., Edmund. 
Edw., Edward. 
E.E., errors excepted. 

E. E., eU or ella KngHwh. 
E. FL, ell or ells Flemldi. 
E. Fr., ell or ells French. 
E.G.orex.g.,1 
E. L, East Indies. 

Eliz., Elizabeth. 

Eng., England. 

Engd., engraved. 

Ep., Epistia 

Eph., Ephraim; Ephesianii 

E. 8., ell or ells Scotch. 

Esq., Esquire. ^Esqra, EsquIiWk 

Esth., Esther. 

£t sL, e< aUbit and elaewhan; «< aUk 

and others. 
Eta, a €CBter-i-4B-i», and so forttk 
£t seq., €t tsguentia, and what ftUoira 
£z.,Ezampla 
Xza, Exception. 
Ezea or Ezr., Exeeutoc 
Exea Com., Sxeouttve GcouDittea 
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Kzod., Xlxodva. 



Szek., £zekleL 

f ahr., Fahrenheit 

F*. A. 8., Fellow of fae Antiquarian Boeiety. 

fatb., fathom or fhthoms. 

W. B., JTidH I>^€Mor^ DeAnder of the 

Faith. 
B'eh., Fehnuuy. 

^. £. B^ Fellow of the Entdmologleal 80- 
detj. 

F. 0. 6^ Fellow of the Geological Sodety. 

F. H. 8^ Fellow of the Hortteoltiiral So- 
ciety. 

Fig., figure or flgnreflb 

Fir., firkin or flrUna 

FU., Flor., Florida. 

F. L. 8., Fellow of the LlnntBan Society. 

F. M.,./Sa< mtefwro, let a mixture he made 

FoL, fo., or £, folio or iblioa. 

FredL, FrederkdE. ^ 

F. B. S., Fellow of the Boyal Society. 

F. 8. A., Fellow of the Society of Aria. 
Ft or £, foot or feet 

Fur., ftirlong or l^longa 

Fnt, Future. 

€hL, Georgia. 

GaL, Galatlans. 

GaL, gallon. Gals., gallons. 

G. B., Great Britain. 

«. G. B., Grand Croas of tha Bath. 

Gen., General ; GonMla. 

Gent., Gentleman. 

Geo., George. 

Got., Governor 

CkfT.-Gen., Gorenior-GeneraL 

G. B., Gwrffiu§ JSacB, King George. 

Gr., grain or grains. 

Gnln. or G., guinea or gQinea& 

H. or hr., hour or hourfk 

HaK, Hahakknk. 

Hag., HaggaL 

H. B. M., His or Her Britannio Mi^esty. 

Heb^ Hebrews. 

Hd., hogshead. Hhd., bogslieads. 

H. £. L G., Honorable East India Company. 

H. M., His or Her Mi^eaty. 

H. M. 8., His or Her Mi^esty's Ship or Ser- 

vloe. 
Hon., Honorablei 

Hon. Gent, Honorable Gentleman. 
Hon. Mem., Honorable Member. 
Dm. 6ec^ Honorary Secretary. 



Ho8.,Hoflec 

H. P., half-pay. 

H. £. H., His Boyal Blghnasn 

Hundn hundred or hundreds. 

L, Island. Isw, islands. 

Ibid, or ib., ibidemf in the same plaoak 

Id., idrniit the same^ 

L e., id M<, that i& 

L H. B., Je8U9 ffatntnum Baltoaliot^ tmm 

the Bavionr of Men. 
DL, Illinois. 
Imp., Imperfect 
In., inch or inchesi 
Incog., inoogniio, unknown. 
Ind. or la., Indiana 
In liuL, in UimlnSt at the outset 
In loc., Ui looOf In or at the place. 
L N. B. L, Jeetu J^OMarenuB Bex Jtu* 

doforumt Jesus of Nacaretb King of the 

Jews. 
Ins., Inspector. 
InSb-Gen., Inspector CkneraL 
Inst, instant of this month. 
Int, interest; inteijection. 
In trana, in trantitUt on the passago. 
la, Iowa. 
L O. O. F., Independent Order of Odd Fel 

lowflL 
Irreg, Irregular. 
Isa>, T<<ftifth, 
Jan., January. 
Jas., James. 

J. D., Jtirum Doctor^ Doctor of Unn. 
Jer., Jeremiah. 
Jno., John. 
Jona., Jonathan. 
Joa., Joseph. 
Josh., Jo^ua. 
J. P., Justice of the Peaoa 
Jud., Judith. 
Judg., Judges 

Judg. Adr., Judge AdToeata 
Jun. or Jr., Junior. 
Just, Justice.. 
J. Y. D., Juris wCrliMgtM JOoetar, Doo* 

tor of each Law (of the Canon lod ths 

Civil Uw). 
Kan., Kannaiy 
K B., King's Bench. 
K. B., Knight of the Bath. 
K C, King's CounseL 
K C. B., Knight Comnumder of tlw Bath 
Ken. or Ky., Kentucky. 
K G., Knight of the Garter. 
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EH, Idldarkiii or Idldttklna. 
K.1L, Knight of Mftlta 
K. Pn KnU^t of St Patrlok. 
K. T^ Slight of the TUsUe. 
Kt or Knt, Knight 

Li., LoaiaUna. 

liUDu, TjunpntiitlftTifL 

y,nt. ,^ lirttudfti 

Lb., potmd or pounds (weight). 

L. GL, Lower GanadiL 

L. D., Ledj Day. 

UL, Lord. Ldp., Lordehipw 

Leag., lea^ <»■ L, league or laagoei. 

L. L, Long Island. 

Lib. or L, Wbtr, Book. 

lieat, Lientenant 

lieot-GoL, Lieutenant- Ck>loneL 

Lieut Comdg., Lieutenant Commanding. 

Lteut-Oen., Lleutenant>GeneraL 

Lteut-OoT., Lieutenant'GoYeniOK'. 

LiTn LiTerpooL 

LL. B., Legum Baccdkmr€u$t Bachelor 

of Laws. 
LL. D., Leffw;i Ihctor^ Doctor of Laws. 
Lon. or Lond., London. 
Lcm. or long., longitude. 
L. 8., Loom SigUU, Place of the Seal 
Lt, Light 

Lt In., Light In&ntry. 
L X zi, Beptuagint (Version). 
IL, milU, one Uionsand. "^ 
BL, maiUpvlus^ a handfhL 
IL, m§ridiey meridian, noon. 
M., mUce^ mix. 
M., mile or milea 
M. or Mens., MonHeMr^ Mr., Sir. 
Maoa, Maccabees. 
Mag., Magazine. 
Mi^M ^^or. 

Mi^.-G-en., MiOo'~^®i^8'<^I> 
MaJL, Malacht 
Man., Manassea. 
Mar., March. 

MaflSw or Ms., Maasachusettfli 
Math., Mathematics 
Matt, Matthew. 
M* B., Medidna Baocalaur^ut^ Bachelor 

of Medicine. 
M. B., MusiccB Baacalaureus, Bachelor 

of Mnsic. 

AC O., Member of Congress. 

M. D., Medioina Doctor, Doctor o' Medi- 
cine. 



Md., Maryland. 
MOi, Blaine. 
MenXi, fiMtMntOf 

dum. 
Measra, Mestieuri, gentlsmein. 
MicMicah. 

Mich., Michigan; MichaeL 
Mid., Sdadabipmao. 
Mia&, MiaslBsippL 
Mo.,MiBsonrL 

Mo., month. Moe., moothSb 
M. P., Member of PaiUament. 
M. P., Member of Poliee. 
Mr., Mister. 
M. B. A. S., Member of the Royal 

Society. 
M. B. a 8., Member of the £oyal Ooa^gi 

of Burgeons. 
M.B.LA., Member of the JBoyal Iitt 

Academy. 
Mrs., Mistress. *« 

MS., mawu8(^ptam, manuMc^ 
MBS., manuscripts. 
Mns. D., Doctor of Mnalo. 
M. W., Most Worthy. 
N., North. 
N., note or notes 
N. A., North America. 
Nah., Nahnm. 
Nath., Nathaniel 
N. B., nota benOj mark weB. 
N. B., New Brunswick. * 

N. a. North Carolina. 
N. £., New England. 
Neb., Nebraska 
Neh., Nehemialk 
Nem. con., nomine eontraeUemts; V«b> 

iiiBa^neminsdUsmiimUiXimahaaa^ 
N. F., NewfDundluid. 
N. H., New Hampshire. 
N. J., New Jersey. 
NL, nail Nls., nails. 
N. M., New Mexico. 
N. O., New Orleans. 
Na, numerOt in number; nnmbeb 
Nos., numbers. 
Nov., November. 
N. S., Nova Scotia; New Styla 
N. T. or New Test, New Testameot 
Num., Numbers. 
N. T., New York. 
O., Ohia 
Ob., objection. 
Obad., Obadiab. 
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Gbt^ obedient. 

Oct^ October. 

Olynb, Olympiad. 

Or., Oregon. 

O. S., Old Style. 

O. T. or Old Test, Old Testament 

O. T., Oregon Territory. 

O. XT. A., Order of United Amertoua 

Oxon., Oxford. 

Om., ounce or onnoes. 

^., page. Pp., pages. 

P., i>ole at poles. 

P. leq., partes aqucUei, equal parts. 

Par., paragraph. 

Part, participle 

Payt, payment 

Pd., paid. 

PeniL or Pa., Pennsylvania. 

Per an., per anatmif by the year. 

Peif., Perfect 

Pet, Peter. 

Ph. D., FhUoaophim Doctor j Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

Phil., Philippians. 

Phila. or Phil., Philadelphia. 

Philem., Philemon. 

Flnx. <»• pzt, pimaoUt painted. 

Plff, Plahitiflt 

P. M., Post Master. 

P. 11, post meridiem^ eyening. 

P. M. G., Post Master GeneraL 
•. P. O., Post Office. 

Pop, population. 

Prep., preposition. 

Pres., President; present 

Prob., Problem. 

Profl, Professor. 

Prop., Proposition. 

Prot, Protestant 

Pro tern., pro tempore^ for the time being. 

Frov., Proverbs. 

Pros., proximo^ of next month. 

P. B. B., President of the Boyal Society 

p. S., Post scriptuniy Postscript 

P. S., Privy Seal 

Ps., Psalm or Psalms. 

Pt, pint Pts., pints. 

Pub. Doc;, Pablio Documents. 

Pun., puncheon or pxmcheons. 

Q^ Queen. 

Q^ or Qnes., Question. 

Q., Qicadrans, farthteg; guadrcmteSy flir- 
things. 

Q. B., Queen's Bonch. 



Q. CL, Qaeen^ OoanaeL 

Q.E.D., quod erai dtfmofUlraiuhiM^ wfaiofe 

was to be proved. 
Q. £. F., quod erai faotendwn, whieh 

was to be done. 
<^ L or q. p., quantum Ubet or plaest, m 

much as you please. 
Qr., quarter. 
Q. S., quantum sufficit, a soiBoie&t qnsift- 

tity. 
Qt, quart. Qts., quarts. 
Qy., Query. 

E., Bex^ King ; BegiMJ^ Queen. 
E., rood or roods ; rod or roda. 
B. A., Boyal Academician. 
B. A., Boyal ArtUlery. 
B. A., Bnasian Ameriea. 
B. E., Boyal Engineers. 
Becd., Beceived. 
Bee. Sec, Beoording Secretaiy. 
Beet, Sector. 

Bef., Beformed; Beformatioii. 
Beg., Beglster. 
Begt, Begiment 
Bep., Bepresentative. 
Bev., Beverend ; Bevelatloiis. 
B. I., Bhode Island. 
Bichd., Biohard. 
B. M., Boyal Marines. 
B. N., Boyal Navy. 
Bobt, Bobert 

Bom., Boman ; Epistle to the Bomana. 
B. B., Baih^ad. 
B. S. S., Regicb SodetaUs Sooku, FoOonv 

of the Boyal Society. 
Bt Hon., Bight Honorable. 
Bt Bev., Bight Beverend. 
Bt Wpfhl, Bight Woishipftd. 
B. W., Bight Worthy. 
S., South. 

S., shilling or shilling^. 
S. or sec„ second or seconds. 
S. A., South America. 
Sam., Samuel (Book of). 
SamL, Samuel. 
S. A. S., Societaiis AnUquaHorum So- 

oius, Fellow <^ the Society of AntiqiUi 

rians. 
S. C, South Carolina. 
Sa, scuilpsitf engraved. 
So., scruple or scruples. 
8. caps., smidl capitals. 
Schr., Schooner. 
Sell, Bc, or &, scilioeti namely. 
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fiea^ 8«Bior; Benato; 8«iator. 

B6pC^ 86|>tWHbtf» 

Btri^ B«r|;aa&t 



fi. J. (X, Bapreme Jadldil Oonrt 
9aL, tolotton ; Bokimoii. 
BoL, Bolldtor. 
BoL Q«n^ Solicitor 6«D«nJ. 

tlM Bcnato and people of Btaa^ 

B^ DL, aqoare mile or mika. 

& B^ Bandi^ BcbooL 

& B^ MQuentia, what IbUofWiL 

Bt,Balnt; atreet 

B.T. D^ 8ancta TKeoiogim Dot/toTy Doc- 
tor of DiTinity. 

Btar., Bterllns. 

B. T. P^ SanattB ThsologitB Proftuar^ 
Frofeaaor of DiTlaitj. 

^T.T.Ih »^ ti^i terra levit, may the 
earth be light to thea 

Bap.« Sapplement; Snpemiunerary. 

Burg:, Bttigeon. 

Biirg.-GeiL, Smgeon-GeneTaL 

BiUL, Soaaanah. 

T., ton or ton& 

Tenn,, TenneaBee. 

Tez^Ttozaa. 

TeztBeo^TkBtai Am^jIim^ the Beoetyed 
Text 

Theok, Theodora* 

l%eor^ Theorem. 

Theaa., Theaaalonlana 

ThoavThomaa 

Tier., tieroe or tl( 

Tim., Timothy. 

Tit,Titaa. 

T. O., tarn oyer 

TokToUt 



Tr.,tranBpoB& 

TV.,Tn2Stee. Tn^TroBteflL 

Trana, tranidatlon; tranalator. 

Treaa^ Treasorer. 

U. O., Upper Oanada. 

U. E. L a. United Eaat India Oompany. 

U. J. 0., Uirittaque Juris Doctor^ Dootai 

of each Law (Canon and CMS). 
U. K^ United Kingdom. 
Ult, nitlmo, of last month. 
Univ., Uniyersity. 
U. S., United Statea. 
U. B. A., United Statea of Amerlo^ 
U. S. A., United Statea Army. 
U. S. M., United Statea MaJL 
U. B. N^ United SUtea Nayy. 
Y. or vid^ fiid^t aeei 
Ya., Yiiginla. 
Yer. or y^ yerae or yeraeai 
Yen., y&, or y., «tfr«iM^ agalnat^ 
Y. g^ «eri&i ifratiOf far ezampiek 
Yiz., videUcetf namely. 
Yol or T., volume. Yola., yoImnoL . 
Y. Pre& or Y. P., Yioe Preaident 
Y. S., Victoria Begiaa^ Qaeen YMoill 
Yt, Yermont 
W^ West 
W. t, wrong font 
W. L, West Indiea. 
Wii, Wisoonain. 
Wisd., Wisdom (Book of )i 
Wk. or w., week. 
Wmu, William. 
W.T., Waahingtou Tcrritoiy. 
Wt:, weight 
Xma&, Ghristmaa. 
Zn., Christian, 
Znty., Christianity. 
Xt, Christ 

Yr., year. Tr&, yean. 
h^ el oafei' ima^ estA to fccth. 
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Abbr^ftiaHorUj to be followed by periods, 
89. 1M)lo 0^485. 

Ahridffinfft in what It oonBists, 846. 
Accent (character), acute, where used, 149. 
Grave, where used, 149. Gircamflex, 
where used, 149. 

AeeetU (streas of the voioeX tendency to 
throw it back in polysyllables, €0. In 
poetry, constltntes lei^th, 408; 

Adage, the, 845. 

Addison, his illostratlon of delicacy of 
taste, 17& His style, 264. 

Adjectiwa, origin o^ 30i Definition o^ 68. 

Adjunct, definition of; 69. 

Adverbs, origin of, 82. Definition ol^ 64. 
When misplaced, are often a source of 
obscurity, 286. 

Agreeableness, held by 8om6 to constitute 
beauty, 215. 

Aleooandrins, the, of what it consists, 411. 
Where used, 411. Too cumbrous for an 
entire piece, 412. 

Alison, his view of taste, 171. 

AUegory, what It Is, 248. 

AUuslons, often form pleasing tntroduo- 
tiona, 882. 

Alphabstt derivation otthe word, 21 The 
Phoenician, supposed to have been de- 
rived ftvm the Hebrew, 27. The Greek, 
and its derivatives, 28. The Latin, de- 
rived fh>m the Greek, 28. The English, 
derived from the Latin, 28. Number 
or tottm in dlflimnt aU>hab•t^ 29, 

19* 



AmMgvMy, in what it oonsiatS; iSft. A 
fbult of frequent occurrence, 290l Iti 
commonest varieties, 290l 

AmphQ>ra<^ the, 408. 

AmpMfMicer, the, 403. 

Ampl^oaHon, in what it consists, 829, 
Of definitions, 888. Of arguments, 888L 

Analogy, argument from, 888. 

^na^0<«, of sntjjects, 826— 82a Should in* 
variably be diawn up, 829. 

Anapest, the, 403. 

Anecdote, the, 870. 

Angles, the, united with the Saxons in in* 
vading England, 44. Who they were, 
44. Outnumbered by the Saxons on the 
continent^ 45. Gave their name to Britain, 
44^45. 

Anglo-Scuoon Language, an offijhoot of 
Gothic, 46. Modified but little by the 
Danish invasions, 47. Changes by which . 
it was converted into English, 51 

AnUhaecMus, the^ 408. 

AnUclimam, 261. 

AnHthesis, 250. TJsed in Froverbsi, 2SL 
Often employed in parallels, 848b 

Aphoeresis, 286l 

Aphorism, the, 84S. 

Apocope, 286. 

Apologue, the, 889. 

Apophasis, 252. 

Apophthegm, the, 845. 

Apostrophe, meaning of the word, 1^ 
Form and position of the character so 
called, 142. Bules for the, 141 When 
used to denote the omiailon of letten. 
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Uk UMd tolbrm tba plnzil of letters, 
*Q^148L The figure eo called, S60. 

dppMl to tk$fMUng9, In an aigmnentatiYe 
<U80oiine, 888. 

4reAaifm, 286. 

Argtuneni, what it la, 854. 

dr^iMiMfitoliM Z>iac{mr«0, the, 885. For- 
mal dlTislonB oi; 886. 

Argvm0n»B^ proper arrangement o^ 889. 

ArMoOe, hia mloa for unity of action, 169. 

Armorican Language^ Ita wonderftil re- 
iemblance to Welsh, 88. 

Art^ ItB relation to acience, 165. 

^rMcfe, the, deflnitton 0^68. The definite, 
<8L The indefinite, 68. 

AtaodaUona^ instmmental in increasing 
the pleasures of the imagination, 186. 
Persona], 187. National, 187. Historical, 
187. Source of sublimity in sounds, 200. 
Source of beauty in sounds, 228. 

Atteritk^ the, where used, 151. 

Atteriwi^ the, where used, 150. 

Aeyndetor^ 294. 



AxccMtM, the, 408. 

Ballad, the, defined, 422. 

Barbarimna, of what they consist, 271. 

BattUA, sublime descriptions ot, 202. 

Beauty, character of the emotions it ez- 
dtes, 214. Variety of its applications, 
215. Theories as to its source, 215. 
Ck>loi; one of its chief elements, 216. 
Begularity of figure, one of its elements, 
217. Uogarth's line of; 217. Smooth- 
ness, essential to it, 218. Gentle motion, 
an element of, 218. Smallness and deli- 
cacy, elements o^ 219. Design, a source 
of; 219. Moral beauty, 221. Eeauty of 
the human countenance, 221; depends 
mainly on the expression, 222. Beanti- 
Ail sounds, 228. The beautilYQ in writing, 
22a 

BeUss-lettrea, its meaning in the French 
language, 166. Its general acceptation 
in English, 167. 

BOOe, sublimity of the, 210. 

Biographyy what it is, 869. Style appro- 
priate to, 869. 

Blank Verge, a farorable medium for ez- 

pressing sublime idea^ 212. Of what it 

oonsista, 412. The most elevated of all 

measuiee, 412. Moet difficult to write, 
412. ^ 



Bombast, 91Z^ 

Brace, the, for what lued, 151. 

Brackets, in what they are used, IM^ 111 
How to punctuate matter within 
ets,140L 

Bretagne, tradition respecting its 
ment, 89. 

Breve, the, 150. 

Britain^ state of; before the Boman asfr 
quest, 84 Settled by Celts, 85. GeoMB 
colonies planted there at an eniy data^ 
42. luTasion of; by the Saxons, 4& iB> 
Tasion of; by the D^nee, 46. CniQMtf 
oi^ by the Normans, 48L 

Burlesque, a spedes of wit, S2T. A bo* 
lesque, what it is, 421 

Burletta, the, defined, 431. 



C. 

Cadence, ef periods, 808. 

Cadmus, the introducer of lotten M> 
Greece, 25. 

Cambrian, a branch of the Celtic tcngoe, 
88. 

Capitals, 74 Bulos for, 74— 78. Snull 
78. Too tree use oi; to be avoided, TBi 
When used for figures, to be followed by 
periods, 89. 

Captions, what they are, 156l 

Caret, the, for what used, 152b 

Catchrwards^ what they are, 156u 

Cedilla, the, where used, 152. 

Celtic Language, the parent of many 
tongues, 86. An ol&hoot tnm the He- 
brew, or Phoanlcian, 87. Branches o^ 
88. Its peculiar features, 89. Celtic of 
Britain, how far modified during the 
period of Boman supremacy, 40 ; sapor* 
seded by Saxon, 44 English woidi de- 
rived from it, 55. 

Characters, astronomical, 153. 

Chaucer, writings oj; 50. 

Cicero, the most harmonious of wrtteo^ 
801. 

Circumiocutions, indefinite, violate pee* 
cision, 282. 

Clarendon, the style ol, often violatae 
unity, 811. 

Clause, definition ot, 69. Belattve^ 601 
Participial, 69. Adverbial, 69. TocativA 
70. Adjective, 70. Appositional, 7a 
Causal, 70. Hypothetical, 70. Depaiul* 
est, 70. Independent 70. YooatiTeaad 
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nin], never r«rtilctiTe^ 110. Parti- 
cipial, when reetarictlve, HI. Apposi- 
tlonsl, rale tor panotuating, 118. Ab- 
solata, to be aet off by the comma, 11^ 
decLmesA, in what it conflista, 284 In- 
volrea purity, propriety^ and predaioD, 
284. Faolta opposed to it, 284. 
iJlimaa^ what it ia, 251. Derivation of the 

term, 201. Climax of aomid, 261. 
Okf4mSnQy of words, forbidden except to 
those who are nnfolding a new science, 
872. Of compound words, 272. 
tJtoUoquiaZiams^ to be avoided, 276. 
CoUm^ derivation of the word, 97. Its first 
use, 97. Formerly much used, 97. Its 
place at the present day usurped by tbe 
semicolon, 97. Bules for the, 97, 98, 99. 
When to be followed by a dash, 98. 
Color ^ one of the chief elements of beauty, 
216. Peculiarities which enhance its 
beauty, 216. 
Comedy^ defined, 420. 
Cotnedy EngUah, too often disgraced by 

obsoonity, 283. 
Comwia^ meaning of the word, 104 De- 
gree of separation it denotes, 104. Not 
found in early manuscripts, 104. How 
previously denoted, 104. General rule 
for the, 104 Special rules for the, 106— 
126. Cautions in the use ot, 128. Not to 
be introduced simply because a sentence 
is long, 128. N ^t to be used after a gram- 
matical subject when immediately fol- 
lowed by its verb, 128. Not to be used 
before arid connecting two words only, 
128. To be omitted when there is doubt 
as to the propriety of using it, 129. 
Convmunication. media of^ 18. 
Catnposition, successive steps oi^ 829. The 

art defined, 848. 
C</mpo8ition», revision oj^ 834 Sugges- 
tions as to the correction of; 885i 
CkmeUenesSf essential to sublimity in wri- 
ting, 207. Carried to excess, produces 
obscurity, 266. 
Oot0unction8f origin of; 82. Definition oi^ 

«4 List oi; 64 
Connection of toordSy clauaeiy and mem- 
here, general principles relating to the, 
87,8a 
Contrcutf a, heightened by a resemblance 

in Lmguage and construction, 298. 
Correspondence epistolary ^ 856. 
C(ntvUena/ace beauty of the, 222. 



C7o«y>M;khe^CirwhatttooiuiBt8,40a. Ths 
heroio should have complete sense with 
in itself; 411. Delights in antttbeses, 411 

CouiiOj his view of taste, 171. 

CriUdmiy &tal to the pleasures of the 
imagination, 186. Beaaon why It ia ael- 
dom correct in the caae of young per* 
aona, 186. Definition of; 818. Developed 
the rulea of rhetoric, 818. Beauty and 
truth, its otijects, 819. Belation between 
its ancient and its present character, 819. 
Literary, 820 ; its office, 820 ; should be 
based on feeling as well as rulea, 821; 
abuse o^ 821; objections to, 822; its 
principles not arbitrary, 822. 

Chirioaityf a universal passion, 191. 

Dactyl^ the, 408. 

DarkneBSy a source of sublimity, 197. 

Jkuhy but hitely introduo^d, 181. Too 
fk-eely used at the present day, IdL 
Bules for the use of, 181-rl84 When to 
be used after other points, 182, 188b 
When used to denote the omission of letr 

. ters, 142. 

Datee^ how to be written, 126. 

Definitional how they may be amplified, 
888. 

Delicacy^ an element of beauty, 219. 

Deacriptiony in what it consists, 848. Of 
material objects, 849. Of natural scene* 
ry, 850. Of persons, 851. 

Design^ an element of beauty, 219. Unity 
of; essential to the effect of a composi- 
tion, 220. 

DicBreaia, the, for what used, 151. Mean- 
ing of the word, 152. The figure so 
called, 286. 

DialoguA, the, 876. Used for the disoua- 
sion of serious topics, 876. 

Didactic Poetry, 428. 

Difuaeness, too great, to be avoided, 266. 

Dimeter, of what it consista^ 404 

DimiwuMvea, origin of, 219. 

Disorder, a source of sublimity, 108. 

DiaquiaiUon, the, 880. 

Dissertation, the, 880. 

Distich, the, what it is, 402. 

Div^ision, the, of an argumentative di8> 
course, 887. 

Division-Marks, 150. 

Dottble Comma, the, fur what used, liA. 

Double Dagger, the^ 151. 



|>wm«%qfwiMttlK3reoMirt,»tT. Bori- 
TatloB of tb* teem, 419. BiTtaloii of; 
Into Mti and •ommt 4SIL 

Dramatic Poetry, doeely allied to Epic, 
419. Thr«6 dnuoatio nnitiefl» 480. Lead- 

lllf diTMOOB Qt, 480. 

DramatitUt the dSatingaidied, of anttqnity, 
4M. The dlatlzigiiiahed, in modem liter- 
atnna»4a0. 

E. 

ftsfo^va, the, 4Sa 

AfitorioX, the, 880. 

gUffUze PoOry, of what It treats, 428. 

gUiptU, marka of; 161. The figure so 
ealled, 287. Improper, a eaoae of ob- 
8earlt7,885. 

SmphaeU-MarkStlSO, 

Smt, what they are, 164 

EndUage, what It is, 888. Does not justify 
a violation of syntactical mles, 288. 

Bngland, a oorraption of Angle1and^4i. 

VnglUh Language, the, formation of; 49. 
First book in, 6a Its forms settled by 
Wldiffe's translation of the Bibl«» 60. 
Its Baxon derivatiTeB, 62, 68. Its Nor- 
man Frenoh deriyatiTea, 68. Its modem 
French derivatiyefl, 64 Its Latin de- 
rivatives, 64 Its GelUc derivatives, 66. 
Its Greek derivatives, 60. Its miscel- 
laneons elements, 60. Fonr fifths of its 
current words, of Saxon origin, 6T. Its 
characterlstlos, 67. Its orthography, 68. 
Its syntactical constmctiona, 68. Ila va- 
riety, 68. Its poetical terms, 68. Its 
strength, 69. Its flexibility, 60. Its har- 
mony, 60. Its simplicity, 61. 

gpie Poetry t of what it traats, 418. Unity 
of design, essential to, 4L8. Epic poems 
of different languages, 419. Derivation 
of the term opic, 419. The plot of an 
epic, what it sbonid be, 419. 

i^pigram, the, defined, 428L 

Fpitogt*s^ the, 421. 

JPpUodea, what they are, 418. 

£pUomMng, in what it oonsistB, 846i. 

tfpopeOt the, 419. 

JR^uioocatiofh in what it consists, 284 Ya- 
rietlee oi; 289. . 

ErB4 Language, a branch of Celtic, 88. 

A«ay«, 879. Wide application of the 
term, 879. Different classes of, 830. 
Latitude aHowed in the conduct ot, 88a 

Oymology, Ogaitn ot, 284 



JRectomotfon (Am ftgwe), 960. 
JBiDotamaHoii-point, lulea for the «m cf 

the, 92— 96. Does not always denote ttt 

same degree of separation, 98b Oat «f 

more than one, 96. 
JBBDordiumf the, 886L 
EoBpoaUUm, in what It eonaiats^ 864 
SoDpreBsion, has much to do with Liwili 

of countenance, 222. 

F. 

Itible^ the, 889. 

I'ctrce, the, defined, 421. 

Futf what they are, 408L EmmMntte 
of; 408. Primary, 404 Seeondaiy, 404. 

Ficiiont what It is, 874 May be made 
the vehicle of good or evil, 875. 

Figure^ r^ularity of; a sooxce of beanty, 
217 ; not synonymous with aamtmeas, 817. 

Figures, what they are, 235. Foardasses 
of; 285i Of orthography, 285. Of ety- 
mology, 286. Of syntax, 287. Ofihetori^ 
289, 246; origin of, 240; history of fig' 
urative language, 241 ; most used in the 
early stages of society, 242 ; grow kai 
common as a language progresses in r^ 
finement,242; advantages accraingfitan 
the use of; 242 — 244 ; fkieqnentjy oouvey 
the meaning more fbrcibly than pUn 
language, 244 ; rules for the use Ot, 
244—264; not absolutely essential to 
beauty of composition, 244; should not 
be the chief object had in view, 2S6; 
should spring naturally fVom the sul^jeet^ 
256 ; should not be used to excess, 2% 

French Langftage, the source of maqy 
English words, 64. Character of tbe^ SA 
Its poetry, without rhyme, indietingafab* 
able fh>m prose, 69. 

Frigidity, 218. 

Frisian Language, its reeemblanoe t9 
English, 46. 

Frisians, reasons fbr supposing that Itey 
engaged in the invasion of Britain, 15 
Where they lived, 45. 

Frontispiece, the, 166. 

Gaelic, a branch of Celtic, 8& 

QalUdems, 27a 

Gardens, Chinese, 198. 

Genius, distinction between it and iMla 

181,182. Universal, 182. 
Germanic Languages, ofibbooti of Qofllidk 

44 
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G fs t r t m re$i 14 Extent to which tfaej w«re 

oanied on the ancient stage, 1& Decline 

of their nae, 16. 
€f<rthio Lanfftiagef its two great branches, 

46. 
€hraee, Hogarth's line oi; 217. What It 

Is, 221. 
^hrandmir, see JSubUmity. 
€hr€ek Language^ the, English sdentlflc 

terms borrowed from, 50. 

O. 

ttamumy, in what It consists, 299. Words 
to be avoided as inharmonious, 800. 
Beqaires the writer to avoid repeating a 
sound, 800. Bcquires him to avoid a 
SDCoession of words of the same nnmber 
of syllables, 801. Depends on tfa proper 
arrangement of the parts of a sentence, 

801. Carried to greater perfection in the 
ancient languages than in ours, 801. 
Danger of paying too much attention to, 

802. Sequires that the ftillest clauses 
cjid most sonorous words be reserved for 
the dose of a sentence, 803. Highest 
kind d!y consists in the adaptation of 
sound to sense, 804. 

Hectdrlinea, what they are, 155. 
ffebrefwa^ their claim to the invention of 

letters, 26. 
HemUtichy a, what it is, 402. 
ffengiei and Horsa^ expedition ol^ 42. 

Hengist*s stratagem for procuring land, 

4& 
Efepiameier, of what It consists, 404 The 

regular ballad-measure of our language, 

408. Generally written in two lines, 408. 
Heroic Line^ its character, 410. Used 

in the Spenserian stanza, 410. . Most 

•ommonly found in the form of the 

ooxi];^et 411. Con'»titutes blank verse, 

412. 
BeoBometer^ of wha& it consists, 404 
BieroglypMcs^ 21. 
Sindoos, their claim to the invention of 

letters, 26. 
£n8foHa9t«, of England, 868. Of America, 

869. 
IBatary^ a, what it is, 868. Essentials of a 

good history, 868. Style appropriate to, 

869. 
Bogarth^ his line of beauty and line of 

gnoe, 217. 
BmSi hife flew of ttfte, 170. 



AMiM»*,lnwluititcoDslstfl,281. Opposed to 
the pathetic, 283. Its snbjeda, 282. Not 
short-lived, like wit, 282. Novelty not 
■essential to it, 282. Enters into every 
literature, 288. Carried to the greatest 
perfection in Don Quixote, 288. Dis- 
tinction between it and ridicule, 288. 

Hymn, the, 422. 

^i^^&aifon, wuat it is, 288. Enters large* 
ly Into poetry, 288. 

Hyperbole- what it is, 249. Occurs lo 
common conversation,.249. Has its ori- 
gin in liveliness of imagination, 249. 
Violent hyperbole, out of place in mere 
descriptions, 259. May be so extravagant 
as to render the writer ridiculous, 259. 

Hyphen, derivation of the word, 148. What^ 
it is used to denote, 148. Bules for its 
use, 148, 144 Sometimes employed in* 
stead of the dheresis, 144 

!• 

Jam^iM, the, 408. 

Idyl, the, 428. 

Imagery, or VUUm, 260. 

Imagination, defined, 188. Pleasures o% 
183 ; process by which they are excited, 
188. Its exuberance in youth fatal to 
sound criticism, 1S6. Its pleasures in- 
creased by associations, 186. Has had 
much to do with the origin of figures, 
241. Vividness of, apt to betray the young 
into too great Acridity, 264 

Imitation, fidelity of, a source of pleasure 
to the imagination, 190. - Servile, to be 
avoided, 816. 

Index, or Hand, for what nsed, 150. - 

Induction, the process of, 888. 

Ii^lndtive Mood, when to be preceded l> 
the comma, 124 

Infinity, a source of sublimity, 196. 

Intersections, the first words, 29. Deflni- 
tion of, 65. To be followed by exdama- 
tioB-points, 94 

Interrogation (the figureX 250. 

Interrogation-point, rules for the, 91. 
Does not always denote the same degree 
of separation, 98, 

Introduction, importance of an effeetivek 
880. Varieties of; 881, 832. Ofaaargn 
mentative discourse, 886; modesty, es- 
sential to it, 887. Should be accommo 
dated to the discourse that is to follow, 
88T. 
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tmmttont not a dlTlslOB of rbMotio, IM. 
Id what it eoQBistfl» 82& The most dif- 
floalt part of oompotition, 826. 

IrUand^ orlglDally peopled by Cartbagin- 
Ud colonies, S5. 

/rony, 884, 862. 

Oalian Lcmguage^ origin of the, 41. 

ttalie9^ how Indicated In mannecript, 154 
For what need, 164 Not to be too fjreely 
emplojed, 154 Their nae in the English 
Bible, 164 

J. 

/M» d€ motif 880L 
\htstics, poetical, 4aa 

XoMiteridsa, or ScOly J«2«, mteroonrse 
of the Phomicians with the, 86. Peopled 
bj Celts, 86u 

I.. 

Lan^lHHmj the, 428. 

languaffe^ spoken, 16; its origin, 17; 
theories as to its origin, 18; the gift of 
Deil7, 19. Written language, 20; Its 
different systems, 21. The PhcBnician, 
written A>om right to left, 28. Mode of 
writing the Greek, 2a Gradual de- 
velopment of a system of; 29. English, 
see English Language. Irish, supposed 
to have been derived from the PhoBnician, 
85. Celtic, see CeUic Language. Effect 
of climate and atmosphere on, 88. Indi- 
vidual languages affected by the charac- 
ter of those who speak them, 69. 

LaHnizingy of Johnson and his imitators, 
66. 

Latin Language, English words derived 
lh>m it, 64. 

LeaderSy 162. 

Leada^ what they are, 164 

Letters (characters), introduced into Greece 
by Cadmus, 26. First divided into dif- 
ferent classes by Thaut, 26. 'Their in- 
vention attributed to Jhant by 8ancho- 
uiathon, 26. The honor of their inven- 
tion claimed by the Indians, 26. 

£«6f(3r« (species of composition), 865. News, 
866. Of business, 866. Official, 866. Of 
friendship, 867. Of condolence, 857. Of 
oongTHtulation, 867. Of introduction. 



886. Biyto ei; 888. Aaawcfs ta^ 8HL 
Manual ezeeation of; 859. Data at, 981 
Address of; 860. Bubeeriptloii o^ SSL 

Folding and BeaUng oi; 866. SnpeiBGrip- 

tionof;866. 
Llc0n$e8, poetical, 403. 
Lifric Poetry, ^iU 

Machinery, of an epic poem, 419. 

Macron, the, 150. 

Madrigal, the, 422. 

'Mann^'^sm, what it is, 870. An <r«^Mw 

of it to be avoided, 216u 
Maxim, the, 845. 

Measures, defined, 404 Varieties ot, 401 
Iambic, 406 ; oonstitate the great body 
of our poetry, 406. Troch&ie, 406; 
adapted to gay and tendw sentimentB, 
406. Anapestic, ^05; adapted to aBi> 
mated sentiments, 406. Dactylic, 406; 
difficult to write, 407. 

Melodrama, the, 421. 

Metaphor, what it is, 248. The common- 
est of figures, 24a Should not be ht- 
fetched, trite, obscure, or inappropriate^ 
26S. Metaphorical and plain langoags 
should not be blended, 25a Mixed 
metaphors, to be avoided, 269. Should 
not be carried too far, 259. 

Metonymy, what it is, 249. Belations on 
which it is founded, 249. 

Metre, long, 407. Common, 407. Short, 
40a 

Might, actively exerted, the principal sonroe 
of the sublime; 195. 

ifime«i«, 286. 

Molossus, the, 40a 

Manometer, of what it consists, 404 

Motion, when gentle, an element of beauty; 
218. When very swift, an element of 
sublimity, 2ia Often vividly represented 
in composition by ptM^uliar oombinatioiifi 
of words, 806b 

Music, effect of, increased by associstioiu, 
187, 200. When beautifial, and when 
sublime, 322. 



Narration, what it is, 86a 
JSTarrati/oes, what they are, 86T. 
<S^86a 
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Mfatmr^ tiie ptoductloiift o( a souree of 

ptoMure to the imagination, 190. 
S^orman French^ origin ot ^ Fint In- 
trodaction ot into England, nnder Ed- 
ward the Confessor, 47. Made the comt 
language under William the Conqueror, 
4& Source of many English words, 68. 
11^0^,866. Of invitation, 866. 
^cmn«, origin of, 80. Definition oi; 62. 

Common, 62. Proper, 62. 
UTovel, the, 875. 

KoveiUy^ a source of pleasure to the imagi' 
nation, 191. Different degrees of, 192. 
Essential to the effect of a pnn, 280. 
Jf umber ^ plural, origin of the, 80. 



O. 



O and o\ difference between, 78. 

Obelisk^ or Dagger^ 161. 

Obituary^ the, 869. 

Obscurity^ a source of sublimity, 197. As 

oppoflSd to clearness, in what it consists, 

284 : causes from which it results, 28& 
Octometer^ of what it consists, 404. 6en> 

erally written in two lines, 408. 
0<fe, the, 422. 
Omission (the figure), 262. 
Onomatopcsiay 252. Continued, 806. 
Oration, the, 886, 892. Style appropriate 

to, 898. 
Orthography,, figures oi; 285. 
Ossian, why his writings are classed as 

poems, 59. One of the sublimest of 

writers, 211. Description of his style, 

211. 

P. 

Paragoge^ 286. 

Paragraph (characterX where used, 150. 
Meaning of the word, 160. 

Paralipsis, 252. 

Parallels (character), 151. 

Parallels (a yariety of composition), 842. 

paraphrase^ what it is, 844 

Pa^reniheses, ndeanlng of the word, 186. 
How indicated in reading, 186w Much 
used by old writers, 186. In disfavor 
with modem critics, 186. Eules for the 
use of; 187—189. Their proper place in 
a sentence, 187. How to punctuate mat- 
tar within parentheses, 188. Long, to be 
avoided, 812. 



ParmMuUoal JBaipremtont^ 104 When 

generally used, 104 * To be preceded and 
followed by the o^mma, 104^ 106, 107. 
Examples o^ 105. 

ParodieSy what they are, 226, 421. 

Paronomasia^ see Pun. 

Parsing, difficulties in, explained, 66. 

Participles, definition o^ 64 Number 
oi;64 

Particles, splitting oi; 295. 

Pas^nade, the, 428w 

Pastoral Poetry, 42a 

Patriotism^ a source of moral sablimity, 
20& 

Pauses, should be distributed at proper in- 
tervals, 802. Poetical, 415; primary, 
415 ; secondary, 415, 416. 

Pentameter, of what it consists, 404 Iam- 
bic, constitutes the heroic line, 410 ; its 
character, 410; used in the Spenserian 
stanza, 410; most commonly found in 
the form of the couplet, 411. 

Period, meaning of the term, 86. Found 
in manuscripts of an early date, 86. 
Bules for the, 87—90. When used to 
denote the omission of letters, 142. 

Peroration, the, of an argumentative dia> 
course, 889. 

Personi^caUon, 250. 

Perspicuity, see Clearness, 

Phrases, definition of, 69. 

Picturesque, the, 193, 194 

Pleonasm^ 287. 

Plot, the, what it is, 874 Xbaracterlstija 
of a good, 874 

Poetry, what compositions it embraces 
400. Features that distinguish it from 
prose, 401. Varieties of, 4ia 

Points, punctuation, first use of; 81. To 
be used independently of reading-pausep, 
84 Used to separate words and clausei| 
84 Used to indicate the parts of speech, 
84 Show to what class a sentence be- 
longs, 85. Indicate sudden transitioaai 
85. Denote the omission of words, 86. 
Must be used only when there is a 
positive rule for so doing, 85. Enumera* 
tion of the, 86. 

Polysyndeton, 295. 

Portuguese Langii>age, origin cf the, 42. 

Possessive Case, rules for the formation 
of the, 142. 

Precision, derivation <Jf the term, 279. 
In what it consistfl, 279. Violated by 
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ft wnt of dteaimfantiflii In (he um of 
■jaoBjrmM, S79. BcjJmCb m m t ie cfl BM y 
word*, S81. Oftea violatod bj IndoAntte 
olreamlooationt, 28S. 

PredieatSt whst it la, 68. Wben the oom- 
m* miiit be inaerted in a oompomnd, 119. 

hr«potUi(m»y origin of; 80. Defined, 64 
Uit oC 64. Llrt of prepoelttons that 
IbUow eertain wordfl^ IM. Shoold not 
oloae a sentence, 297. 

fVetoott, remaricB on the style o^ 869. 

IVoI(VtMi, the, 421. 

ffrofUHMU, a^JeetlTe, origin o( 81 ; defini- 
tion oA 68l Persooa], origin of; 81 ; de- 
finition o( 62. BelatiTe, OTtgln of; 82; 
definition oi; 62. Interrogative, definition 
oC 62. The same prononn not to relhr 
to different ot^eets in the same sentence, 
287. 

ProprUty, in what it oondsts, 276^ Fanlts 
opposed to it, 276i Violated by the con- 
IbondtDg of derivatiyes, 276. 

/Voa^ compositions it embraces, 848l 

Pirosopopaia^VSfi. 

Pro$th6$is,2B^ 

JFVotMrft, the, 845. 

Peo^m, the, 422. 

Punt the, 280. Novelty essential to its 
effect, 280. 

Punetuationf what it is, 81. By whom 
invented, 81. Too generally neglected, 82. 
Prevents misconceptions, 83. Fonnded 
on great and definite principles, 88. Gen- 
eral principles oi; 84, 85, 86. 

JPurity, in what it consists, 271. 

PyrrhiOt the, 408. 

a* 

QuanUiy, of syllables, on what it depends, 
402; how inaicated, 408; in Latin and 
Greek, independent of accent, 408. 

i^aiUUi/'Mdrkty 150. 

^watraifi, the, 407. 

^inUUan, his view of the perfect orator, 
164. 

Quotixtiotirf>oifU8j of what they consist, 
14& By whom first nsed, 145. For 
what employed, 145. Not to be used 
when merely the substance of a quotation 
is given, 145. How to punctuate matter 
within, 146. Single, when nsed, 146. 

QuotaUomt when to be preceded by the 
colon, 97. When to be preceded by the 
eomaia, iSi. 



Meaton, the distinction between inaa.ani 
brutes, 1& 

Ssatoning, the, in an argnmentatlTe dih 
coarse, 889. 

Jte/Snrenoe'Marka, 150. 

Ragtmerif of verbs and preposltians, 68L 

SeptUUon (the figure), 252. 

£MtrieUfoeEaBpret8ion8tAefineAtl(}6. Net 
to be separated by the comma from thai 
which they restrict, lOS, 110. To be set 
off by the comma, when they rdbr to 
several antecedents themselves separated 
by that poin^ 110. Should stand inune* 
diately after their logical antecedently 
110. 

Bevimo, the, 880. 

B&Hsion, the best means of correcting tee 
great floridity, 264. Necessary to the 
effect of good writing, 815. 

BhetoriOf ancient meaning of the word, 
168. Its present acceptation, 168.^ Its 
province as a science and as an srt, 164 
To be r^arded as a useftil and an elegant 
art, 165. Advantages resulting ftx>m the 
study oi; 166—168. Objection to its rules, 
168. Source from which tts rules are 
drawn, 169. Figures oi; 246. 

Rhyme, an unfkvorable medium for ttie 
expression of sublime ideas, 211. D^ 
fined, 402. Prindples to be observed 
respecting it, 418, 414 Bich rhymeiy 
418. Speaks to the ear, 414 Peifeet 
rhymes, 414 Admissible rhymes, 414 
Inadmissible rhymes, 414 Begularity 
of, important, 415. 

BidiouU, in what it consists, 288. To 
what it may be eflSsctively applied, 281 
Its attack covert, 284 

JBomance, the, 87S. Diffwence be t iiei 
it and the novel, 875. 

Bomana, the, their policy in introdQebil 
their language Into conquered states^ 4flL 



8. . 

SanscrU, supposed to be on« of ILe 

ancient of languages, 26. 
Satire, the, 428. 
SaOrical Poetry, 428. 
Saw, the, 84& 
Sawon Langwtge, an oAboot ef GoOd^ 

46. 
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^kMiumt, wbtt put <»f Gomuaiy fhej in- 

liabitod,44. 
Scandinavia, em1gratl(m at bftrbftrtans 

from, 41. 
Scandinaman LangtMffe, an of&ihoot of 

Gothic, 4fi. 
Scanning^ in what it oonsiBts, 406. 

Science^ its relation to art, 165. 

Section (character), where nsed, 160. 

fimTiico^on, meaning of the word, 100. De- 
gree of separation which it denotoa, 100. 
First employed in Italy, 100. When first 
need in England, 100. Bules for the, 
100-102. 

JSemi^Saaon Writin{f8, 60. 

Sense, adaptation of sonnd to, 804. 

Senae&t the, rendered acute by constant use, 
172. Three of them incapable of awa- 
kening pleasure in the imagination, 1S8. 

SenienceSy definition ol^ 67. Component 
parts of, 67. Subjects oi^ 67 ; how ascer- 
tained, 68. Predicates oi; 68. Members 
<^ 69. Declarative, 70. Interrogative, 
71, Imperative, Tt Exclamatory, 71. 
Simple, 71. Compound, 71. 

Sermons^ 893—899. 

Shakspeare, his dramatic poems highly 
irregular, 822 ; their popularity account- 
ed for, 823. 

Side-headSj what they are, 166. 

Silence, a source of sublimity, 197. 

Simile, the, what it is, 247. Sometimes 
used without any formal term of com- 
parison, 247. The explanatory, 247. The 
embellishing, 243. Bules for its use, 266. 
Should not be founded on faint resem- 
blances, 266. Should not be trite, 256i 
Should not be founded on local allusions, 
267 ' Should not be drawn from resem- 
blances to trivial objects, 267. Is out 
of place, when anger, terror, or despair, is 
the prevalent passion, 258. 

^mplioUy, essential to sublimity, 208. 

SK;^7i««, historical, 868. Biographical, 869. 

8maUne%8, an element of beauty, 219. The 
idea oC associated with whatever we are 
fond oi, 219. 

SnUU, a source of pleasure to the imagi- 
nation only by means of associations, 
189. 

Smoothness, an element of beauty, 21& 

Solecisms, 278. 

SoUhtde, a source of sublimity, 197. 

SWms the laws ot how written, 28. 



Sonnet, the, borrowed ft«m the UaHan^ 
409. Of whatitoon8iBts,409. Arrange 
ment of its rhymes, 409. 

SopMsm, difference between It and sophia* 
toy, 277. 

Sound, beauty oi; 222. Adaptation ot, to 
sense, 804 

Sounds, inarticulate, 1& Employed Is 
composition to Imitate motion, 806; U 
represent the emotions of the mind, 807. 

Spanish Language, the, origin ot, 491 
Character of; 59. 

SpeovlaUon, what it i^ 854 

Speech, parts oi; their origin, 29-^^ ; thelf 
number, 62; to be careftilly distin* 
guished, 65. 

Spondee, the, 40a 

^n«(M, what they are, 402. Their variety, 
infinite, 407. Foui^lined, 407. Slx-Ilned, 
408. The Spenserian stanza, borrowed 
ft^>m Italian, 406; by whom uaed, 408; 
of what it consists, 408. 

Statement, the, of an argumentative dis- 
course, 888. 

Story, the, 876. Difference between it and 
the tale, 876. 

Strength, in what it consists, 29& Be- 
quires the rejection of superfluous words, 
298. Bequires that proper connective! 
be used, 29a Bequires that the too fre- 
quent use of and be avoided, 294 Be- 
quires the writer to avoid splitting par- 
ticles, 295. Bequires that the important 
words be so disposed as to make the 
greatest impression, 295. Bequires that a 
shorter member should precede a longer 
and a weaker a stronger, 296. Bequires 
that a sentence should not be closed with 
an unaccented word, 297. 

Style, dignified by figures, 248. What it 
is, 262. Derivation of the word, 262. 
Varieties of; 268 ; appropriate to dif&rent 
subjects, 268. The dry, 26a The plain, 
26a The neat, 268; adapted to all sub- 
jects, 264 The elegant, 264 The florid, 
264; two varieties oi; 264; best means 
of correcting too great floridity, 264 The 
simple, 265. The labored, 265. The con- 
cise, 265. The difftise, 266. The ner> 
vous, 26a The feeble, 26a Essential 
properties oi; 270. Forming of, 818 
rulesfor the,814— 8ia Most be adi«>t»i 
to the subject, 816. 

Sub-heads, what they are, I661. 
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cerUlDed, 68. Omnmatical, 68. Logio- 
aI, 68- Logical, when to be fidlowed by 
the eoinma, 115. Liat of; 42T— 484. 
6ylU*nity^ defined, 194 Its principal 
•onroo, 195. An element in scriptural 
deeoriptions of powerital animals, 195. 
YastneasL one of its souroes, 196. Park- 
nMS, Bolitade, and sileneo, eondodve to 
It, 197. Obeooritf, one of its sources, 197. 
Heightened bj disorder, 198. Sounds 
elianeterized bj, 199. Prodaoed, in 
Munda, exeloalTely hj associations, 200. 
The sublime in writing, 201; excludes 
what is merely beautUtU, 201. Moral or 
sentimental sublime, 204; its sources, 
tOl Style essential to it, 206; concise- 
ness, one of its essentials, 207 ; simplicity, 
one of its essentials, 20& The emotion 
It excites, short-lived, 209. An unim- 
proved state of society, favorable to it, 
210. Bhyme, unfkvorable to sublimity 
in writing, 212. Faults opposed to it, 
218. Very swift motion, an element 
oi; 218. 

SubttanUveSy what they are, 62. 

^Uabioationy two systems o( 144. Bules 
of, 14& 

SylUpHs, what it is, 237. 

dyntaaOy principles for correcting fidse, 
166—159. Figures of, 287 

SyfMweHs, 286. 

S0toop«,286. 

SynaodooAey 249 

Syfuyrvyme8y what they arc, 280. Want 
of discrimination between them violfitee 
precision, 279. 

T. 



Tale^ the, 878. 

rofiitf, de^ed, 170. Various theories re- 
specting it, 170, 171. Common to all 
men, 171. Possessed in different de- 
grees, 171. An Improvable faculty, 172. 
Its connection with the judgment, 178. 
Its elements, 174 Its characteristics, 
174 Delicacy of, 174 Correctness of; 
176. Mutations of, 176. Often vitiated, 
176, 177. Diversity of, when admissible, j 
178. Standard of, 179. Distinction be- 
tween it and genius, 181, 182. Pleasures 
c<; 188 ; derived from imagination, 186 ; 
Increased by aasociaUona. 186. 



7au«o2o0r|^,wfaatlt^8Oa Hairto< 

it, 800. 
Tecknioal TermSy to be avoided in eon^o- 

sition, 288. 
TeaUnumyy argument ftanx, 838. 
Teircuneierj of what it consists, 404 Iam- 
bic, a favorite measure^ 411 ; its fiudlily 

of construction, 410. 
Teutonic la.ng%Mge, a branch of 6othie^4& 
TeaeUy choice oi; 894 
Thaviy supposed to be identical wfft 

Hermes Trismegistus, 25. 
7:%«n«, the, 885. 

Thmtghiy essential to effective wilUng, 8S6. 
TUU^ags, the, 165. 
TiOea BtmtUng, what they are, 155. 
Tim8ia,7a^. 
Touchy incapable of awakening jrfeasara in 

the imagination without the aid of aigli^ 

189. 
Ti-act, the, 880. 
Traged/y^ defined, 420. 
2V*at>eZ8,870. 

TramestUHy what l^ey are, 226^ tfL 
TrMUMy the, 880. 
TriJbrachy the, 403. 
THmeter, of what it consists, 404 
THplety the, what it is, 402. 
TVoc^ the, 408. 
TropeSy 247. 
Typ«y kinds o^ 164 

XJMtyy in what it consists, 809. Bequim 
that the scene and subject be changed m 
little as possible, 809. Bequires us tc 
ovoid crowding into one sentence thiogi 
(hat have no connection, 810. Punctn* 
ation, no remedy for violations of; 81L 
Requires the writer to avoid long pareo- 
theses, 812. The throe dramatic unities^ 
420. 

UnUy and VaHetyy held by some to con- 
stitute beauty, 215. 

UaagBy the only standard of speaking an 
writing, 274 Present, 274 NationsI, 
274 Reputable, 274 Rules with re- 
spect to words when usage la divided, 276 

VUlUyy held by some to constitute beauty 
216. 

V. 

Varietyy one of the elemento of boaat| 
of figuie, 217. 
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F2m#mm, ftBODZM of loblimltj, 19ft. 
Ferbtj origin of; 81. Defined, 6a Snb- 

JoctBot68. Transitiye, aa. Intransitive, 

68. Fioite, 68. Yoices o^ 68. Transi- 

tiye and IntransitlTe, to be carefully dis- 

tingniabed, 158. 
Fertey of wbi^ it oonaista, 40L Iambic, 

404. Trochaic, 404. Anapeatic, 404. 

Dactylic, 404. Blank, see Blank Verse. 
PeraeSy what they are, 402. When called 

ptiref 404. When said to be mioMcJ, 

404 Catalectic, 404. Hypercatalectio, 

406. Acatalectic, 405. 
Vereiflcatian^ what iMs,^ 402. 
VifffieUe, the, 155. <. . 

R«ion, 260. '^ 

FbJtfmea, different sizes of, iblio^ <]Tiarto^ 

&a,168. 
Fcyagea, 870. 
VtUifariems, to be avoided, 276. 

nr. 

IRslaft) flto Teacmbliinee U flebrow, 87. ~ 



WUt what it to, 226. How pro uoed, 226 
Yarieties ot, 226—281. Capfi»le of ma* 
king beauties, as well as blemishes, sub* 
Jects of derision, 821. 

Wonder/uly the, a source of pleasure to the 
imagination, 198.' An element in Chi 
nese gardening, 198. 

WrUififfj ideographic system oi^ 21; used 
by the Mexicans and Korth American 
IndUina, 21. Verbal system ot, 21 ; ob> 
jection to it, 22. CUnese system of; 22 
read and understood by other Asiatio 
nations, 22. Syllabic system of, 28 
written languages of which it is the basis^ 
23. Alphabetic systgm of; 28 ; its origin 
24 ; its invention attributed to the Deity, 
to Moses, Abraham, Enoch, and Adam, 
24; its invention attributed by the 
Greeks and Bomans to the Phosniciaofl^ 
264 different theories as to its invention, 
26 ; knoWn to the Jews in the tf mo of 
Moses, 27. Present mann«r ol^ intro- 
duced by Proittapidefi, 28. 



THE END. 
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